Purple bougainvillea luxuriating over a wall and a uniformed 
man sat in a summerhouse version of guardhouse chattering to 
himself on a mobile. The street a wide well-maintained one. 

On its opposite side there was a confusion of coiled razor 
wire rising and sagging along a stretch of open land whose 
limit couldn't be made out, where haphazardly some sort of 
organised shelter had dumped itself, a small brick outhouse 
left over from whatever had been built there, overcome by 
makeshift of board, plastic sheets, planks, old rugs, like some- 
thing organic, a wild creeper grown out of the dust. 

What was once a gate hung collapsed in the fanged security 
of this fence. —Ever since I came here I've been thinking, what 
the hell was this, squatters? Here?- He's been answered now 
by one of the guards of the residential complex: people from 
Zimbabwe who were living in Alex township. Our people got 
fed up with them, taking our houses, taking the jobs in town, 

there was big trouble. 

Read about the violence, the killings unlike murder for 
money; survival is something else. This is the flood of pave- 
ment overflow from the Methodist Church. Here, nobody 
stops you from going in. The men inside don't pay any atten- 
tion to the visiting intruders, white men some authority 
again, inspectors come to harass. The black woman— if she s 
come to give something to the women— there are no women 
living here. Perhaps the wives are sheltering somewhere else, 
the only other ones who fulfil a man's need get in with the 
dark at night. 

The intruders come up to tents where a man is washing 
clothes in a bucket, pants and shirts sag to dry on the tent 
ropes. A weary beached Volkswagen is the source of the 
cavorting heard over the radio; but this raises nothing of 
the lively assertion that is in the homeless supermarket in 
town. — Dumela, hullo — their approach is taken up by one 
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mon g the men bent under the bonnet of the car, apparently 
& 1Vl ng advice about what's to be done there, another standing 
aS ^ n defence at the lifted Hap of a tent. The responsive one 
speaks confident English — when Mugabe became president 
in ritish Rhodesia become Zimbabwe, ex-teacher himself 
tle st thing he did was scrap the colonial education system 
a nd establish a general standard of literacy and numeracy 
higher than that in post-apartheid South Africa. He's telling: 
a ll people here — we have been told get out of this place at the 
end of the month. —Go back! Back! There's nothing there in 
Zimbabwe. No school. No hospital when you get sick. The 
money i S paper you can't even buy a loaf of bread. I'll rather 
go back to Alex, I don't care.— 

A truck stumbles through the gate and makes for the brick 
outhouse. While the informant keeps talking — his wife and 
children are there in the old apartheid Alexandra, someone is 
hiding them. Him? He has a job, he's been two years an assistant 
electrician in a construction firm — men are coming slowly from 
the direction of the truck each holding before them carefully 
balanced a tin bowl, same as the church ones. It's the Salvation 
Army truck that has brought a meal. — Yes, every day. — The 
man does not leave with the others, their heads lifted from under 
the car hood, the bucket of soapy water flung out and its owner 
drying his hands against the legs of his pants. He takes from 
a bag hooked to his belt a Kentucky Fried Chicken takeaway; 
he has this job someone else covets, even if his room in a house 
shared with Zim brothers was burned down, he had to carry the 
kids through fire — he has money, to eat. 

From the tin bowls brought back there is being scraped up 
to mouths a small mound of stiff pap, a hunk of bread and 
what might be a slice of cabbage. 

They don't like to intrude further but it's obvious it has 
been sensed, the whites and the woman who has shown herself 
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to be a sister — she even speaks their language — are not evic- 
tion officials. Then let them be the exception for whatever the 
reason, to the other side of the street where the ones behind 
the walls have got city bosses to give the police order — the 
people of Zimbabwe, out! 

An escort of several along with the informant, names have 
been exchanged, takes the visitors down the irregular order of 
tents and here and there occupants come out as if to exchange 
mutual curiosity, and a few words. How long have you been in 
this place. (It's not taken as 'in this country'.) We've stayed in 
this place more months than three. Where will you go. They 
say we must go home to Zimbabwe, there's nothing . . . 

In most tents no privacy to respect in 'this place'; that's 
stripped along with everything else — inside the ground is 
taken up like flooring by what once might have been uniform 
bright-coloured mattresses that must have been donated by 
some international refugee agency along with the tents? 

The academic will find out, he's an instinctive researcher. 
The playwright, man of theatre props used to reveal char- 
acters, will see flotsam of individual identities in the few 
objects, possessions from personal life, a pair of fashionable 
pointed-toe shoes, a magazine photograph of a naked woman 
in jackknifed erotic position tacked up on the sack wall; some 
sort of certificate in a plastic folder; on wire hangers shirts 
in stripes, checks or Afro-design, the signature of the tent's 
occupant or the donor of the hand-me-down. And of course 
there are in these tents the displaced's, the outcast's remaining 
connection, proof of existence in the world, the cell phones. 

Spared nothing. They don't go near, but here are the toilets, 
single booths in their escaped trickles of pee. The marquee 
signposted ABLUTION BLOCK— it's closed. No water. 
That's why the man was washing clothes in a bucket — there's 
water to draw from some of the single taps standing here 
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and there between the tents. Dumps are not trash but stored 

households with the leg of a chair poking up, periscope of a 
life. 

Leave it all behind. At least, faced. 
You've seen it all. 

But stepping round the collapsed gate to the street: they 
haven't. 

She clutches his hand on one side, the Dolphin's on the 
other, the difference in relation to lover, to neighbour, of no 
account in what all three are seeing in the street. Curving 
figures-of-eight displaying mock collisions skilfully avoided, 
there are white boys on bicycles in the gentlemanly uniforms 
of the most expensive private school, and have parents who 
can afford it. They are being joined, happily zigzag, by fellow 
pupils in the same garb, riding out of the town-house complex 
gates opened for them with greetings from the guard. 

They are black schoolboys. The sons of a new middle class. 

They are innocent; their parents are tenants white and black 
of the upmarket garden complex whose residents' association 
must have dec lared the presence of homeless people is a danger, 
a health hazard to residents of the suburb. A devaluation of 
their property in the housing market. They have succeeded in 
getting eviction ordered, across the street. 
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Couldn't have afforded that school anyway! But he had 
thought . . . remarked to her when they went to consider 
a very different one, that first time, the school outfit there 
was a bit too showy. A triviality. As it turned out we couldn't 
have expected to find anything else as close to what we want, 
a democratic education. 

If there was a refugee camp just over the road from Aristotle 
School, and the boys showed off on their mountain bikes in 

their school uniforms — ? 

What is he coming to; always expecting another aspect from 
her, this began for them long ago in Swaziland. She knows 
what he's saying for himself and for her. 

— No — it's not the same, you can't say that, you have to look at 
what would have happened before. The boys from the camp and 
the boys from the school have played soccer together, the school 
invited the boys over to the grounds, the swimming pool . . . 

—Liberal cop-out! You don't change the lives of rejects, you 
just make for them a few hours more bearable — 

— Yes. Yes you do. Or you don't even do that for them while 
they're waiting for the new justice, globalisation, African 
Union — whatsit — to award their claim — 

— Award'. An award, that's also a handout, given to you by 
somebody else. — 

But Jabu is a lawyer, she uses the term objectively as it 
signifies in court, the wronged have a right to what they are 
wrongfully deprived of. What she knows, he doesn't, is what 
a single recognition — a librarian secretly lending a man books 
from a library he's barred to use — means in the man's life and 
by consequence that of his daughter. 
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The contradictions to deal with right on your own door- 
step. At present. Schools, microcosms of worlds. Gary Elias is 
campaigning, in the freedom to express themselves Jabu and 
Steve expect of their children, to leave that school chosen for 
him, Aristotle, where they've seen him develop well, out of 
his withdrawn nature. That was congenital? Or their fault, 
something in their nature? The instinct to regard children 
within the deepest relation they themselves have known along 
with the sexual intimacy out of which these children have 
come: regarding them as comtades. Withdrawn. Something 
in the genes? Sindi has the same ample DNA, of Pauline and 
Andrew Reed, back to the mating of different bloods during 
the Crusades, the English who were Shakespeare's Globe audi- 
ences, the nineteenth-century diaspora Czarist Jews, back to 
the tribal wars of Chaka and Mzilikazi and the Christianised 
pastors, the ancient African and colonialised line of Elias 
Siphiwe Gumede, Elder, Headmaster. Sindi ar Arisrotle School 
throws her arms round the world she's born ro. 

Gary Elias is choosing for himself rhe boys' school in a 
suburb and of the time when he, Steve, went to school, upmar- 
ket (that current social identity tag) and gender segregated. 
He wants that boys' school, a former white school, because 
his best friend, Peter Mkize's son Njabulo, is a pupil there. 
Of course rhe school is non-racial now, Mkize's son wouldn't 
otherwise have been accepted and neither would Gary Elias 
be, coloured by his mother's blood. Gary Elias had not been 
unhappy at the school, Aristotle, that was everything a school 
should be; proof of that in the opening of his personality to 
be seen. But the explanation, also to be seen, was that he was 
in that intense state of bonding friendship with Njabulo that 
happens in childhood and is strongest, against family bonds, 
until adolescent stirrings in the testes take over in turn. 
Sindiswa affronted by lack of loyalty to their school, attacked, 
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to dissuade him; but she was a sister . . . his parents — so many 
selves to be responsible to as individuals — went to Peter 
and his wife, a 'mixed couple' in another recipe, Peter Jabu's 
brother Zulu, Blessing Khosa, to be informed about Njabulo's 
school. The comrades were reassuring, their son was getting 
a good education and — they're frank — no trouble with the 
white boys, everyone gets along together. 

There was to be an interview with the headmaster. 

— Is he black, we didn't ask Peter. — 

— Does it matter, the headmaster at Aristotle's not. — 

She's amused, as a reproach to the question. 

The uniform and badges for the school are bought, his 
Assistant Professor father takes him to his first term, first day, 
he's tactfully insinuated that it shouldn't be a mother who 
would; and from then on the Mkizes will transport Gary along 
with their Njabulo. 

For Gary Elias, it can be seen at breakfast, these mornings 

now are joyous rendezvous. 

What would her Baba — headmaster — think of the move. 

Her open face is of one who hasn't yet given a thought to 
this, but they have a past, she and her father, and what he 
would declare, matters. 

— I don't know what he felt about Aristotle. He'd only want 
to know if the standard of teaching is high. The rest — her 
fingers are interleaved and the thumbs open widely the cup of 
palms — he expects of us. You and me . . . — She makes clear 
as if in formal terms unfamiliar to them — The father and the 
mother. — 

It is actual that the boy's expanding experience, the first weeks 
in a new all-male environment on his own decision, a venture 
out of the adult determinations of childhood, is overwhelmed 
for them by distortion all around the country of the standard 
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human behaviour it set for itself against that of its deadly past. 
In the area where most blacks and shades-of-black (blend of 
Sindiswa and Gary Elias) still live although if they could afford 
the politicians better Life for all they could live wherever they 
liked, the refugee immigrants have moved in where because 
of their colour they won't be noticed in the mass. There're 
African Brothers who crowd the already insufferably packed 
shacks, draw the tap water that is hardly enough for the local 
community. White: unless you stick your nose into places like 
the precinct of the Methodist Church and the squatters on 
the wrong side of the road, you don't have to be particularly 
aware of this invasion except for being importuned at subur- 
ban shopping malls by more and more beggars' outstretched 

hands. In the townships and shacks the presence of refugees 

uncounted, who knows, getting in illegally over the vast 
borders impossible to control, the river some swim across in 
low water season. Unlike rate-paying property owners of fine 
houses the poor in their squatter camps have no hope of an 
official order ridding themselves of the invaders. 

No authority but what they can lay their hands on: knives, 
axes, their resident gangs' stolen guns; fire. Some Somalis fled 
from their country's particular conflict bring with them their 
trading instincts and have set up stores which are torched 
with the new traditional weapons of South Africa resorted to 
during the Struggle, burning tyres. 

And the invaders are fighting back. 

In band-aid bridging classes, academic subjects give way 
to the Science Faculty Assistant Professor's volunteer lectur- 
ers' and their students' uneasy preoccupation, via the remove 
of television, with the wilderness violence beyond the 
campus. Lesego Moloi from African Studies in the Faculty of 
Humanities: the refugees — They're not The Brothers now, 
they are The Foreigners. — 
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When she hears what's been said at the university she doesn't 
this time ask again, what are they going to do about it. The 
teachers, the students. 

What are the Comrades going to, can do about it, the cadres 
of Umkhonto (can you ever be an ex-cadre?) 

Done what they had to do: in the Struggle, and have no say, 
unless they are city councillors or sitting in parliament, in the 
conduct of the free country. Cadres that's us: Peter Mkize, Jake 
and all the other comrades, we companeros of the Suburb. 
Marc, round the any-colour, any-race, any-sex swimming pool 
reads aloud from the weekend papers. 

— Xenophobia — the whole country's xenophobic ... I don't 
know if you can just talk it off like that — 

— Well, what else — 

Jake signalling: — Peter, xenophobia, African hating 
African? — 

She is accustomed to precision. Jabu breaks in — Is everyone 
sure what they mean. — 

— Well never mind, everyone's using it as what's happen- 
ing. Xenophobia. Same as anti-Semitic, anti-Muslim — can 
you come up with something else. — 

Back at home Jabu and Wethu cook lunch together, he's come 
to the kitchen to put beer in the fridge. 

Wethu is stirring a sauce over a gas flame and conducting her 
own pulpit vehemence with gestures of the lifted wooden spoon 
scattering drips. She breaks from isiZulu to English, fluent 
with colloquialisms she's picked up in the city, to include him 
in her congregation. — That rubbish, they must voetsak back to 
Mugabe, they are only here, come from that place to steal take 
our bags in the street, and shame, shame, look what they do to 
Mr Jake, they wanted to kill him to get his car, it's only God's 
will he's still alive to see his children grow up, he can't walk 
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quite right, I see him there in the road, eish! They teil lies why 
they come here, the young ones are just tsotsis> Wonke umuntu 
makahlale ezweni lakhe alilungise! Everybody must stay at their 
country to make it right, not run away, we never ran away, 
we stayed in KwaZulu even while the Boers the whites at the 
coal mine were paying our men nothing not even for the chil- 
dren school, and getting sick, sick from down in the mines, we 
stayed we were strong for the country to come right — If those 
people don't get out, we must chase them — 

Someone who studied by correspondence before the era of 
Internet, Jabu has her store of reference books (in her father's 
example). They stand on what is supposed to be the desk in 
the bedroom but has no space clear for anyone to work at, his 
dictionaries crowd it. 

'Xenos. Indicates the presence of a reference to that which 
is strange, foreign, different. From Greek, Xenos, stranger.' 

'Xenophobic. Characterised by fear of foreign persons or 
things.' 

'Xenophobia. Intense or irrational dislike of people from 
other countries.' That's the only one in three dictionaries which 
in its concision has relevance? But the refugees are not invad- 
ers from some other continent, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
British all over again. They are the continent, African people, 
taking collective place in the entire world that's in process of 
its makeover. 

African unity. Eish! 

She's looked in to call him, food is on the table. 
— What are you doing, forgotten how to spell, my 
professor. — 

— This 'xenophobia' . . . — 

— I can spell it for you. — She smiles. She sees there's some- 
thing on his mind but this isn't the time for them to talk 
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alone. Lunch must be eat-and-run, Sindi must be driven to 
Aristotle, there's a dress rehearsal of a school play, Sindiswa is 
Antigone, the standby of heroism invoked anytime, anywhere, 
that comrades performed in Robben Island prison. For Sindi, 
its the Aristotle adaptation of a plot to recent African history. 

Jabu's gone with her daughter to watch the rehearsal and 
Gary Elias — where's the son — oh over at the Mkizes'. The 
looped circles of living. 

The bed's there; kick off your shoes and stretch out. The 
pillow has the scent of her, different from perfume, she's 
present. Take it up; xenophobia. All of us mouthing for what's 
happening, a condition we're in, epidemic. 

Isn't it taking the way out, a denial, the country usefully 
finding diagnosis that doesn't admit the facts, the truth (but 
let's avoid grand absolutes), the reality. 

The blacks-of-all-shades, South Africans at home in the 
townships and the shacks they've somehow put together; 
they don't disown discard attack and set fire to their brother 
Africans as if they were foreigners: in last resort against their 
own condition they are desperately defending the means, 
scraps of substance, their own survival. No roofs that don t 
leak rain and cold, no electricity, no privacy even to shit, no 
roads to clinics run out of medicine, few jobs for too many 
endless seekers — this is what they have, theirs, those with 
nothing are moving in to compete for it. 

That's the cause of what's happening. Not 'irrational fear or 
dislike of the Xenos, strange, foreign or different'. Familiar, 
African, black-like-me. She's still there in him even if she's 
with Sindi's mythical transformation, Antigone demanding 
an updated version, the time of the Struggle, the return of her 
brother's body from Robben Island. If you know one another 
intimately enough, mind as well as body, you can talk with 
the other, her, when she is absent. She's ready to see, admit his 
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explanation, everyone's been letting themselves off the hook 
with the distancing of a catch-all term. 

Himself. Within this reality he's not achieving, won't be 
achieving anything . . . get out. Get out! What will Sincliswa 
and Gary Elias's life be. Get out. 

And how about Elias Siphiwe Gumede's Zulu people, 
her people — same village, same people who attack each 
other as tribalist traditionalist against African nationalist 
ANC . . . while one side isn't a threat to the livelihood of 
the other in KwaZulu. Well, that's political rivalry, that's 
about power. Refugees don't have any. The mobile is felt 
rather than heard against his thigh. Shift in the bed and 
draw in the stomach muscles to reach this intruder out of 
pants pocket. 

Jonathan. Now it's Jonathan. So far from in mind. His 
brother who always prefaces what he's calling about by a 
litany of family exchanges, how you all are, how we are, what 
this one is doing, where that one is right now. And why feel 
impatient, this is the way communication out of absence of 
current contact is shown; as Jonathan calls me Stevie, we're 
kids wrestling together on the grass. 

Well, mother is selling the old home and going to move to 
somewhere around Cape Town, it's not decided yet, Jonathan 
is looking into the apartment question, she's had enough of 
the security situation, a break-in two houses away, I don't 
suppose she told you, you know our independent Pauline. 

But the purpose of the call is that the boy whose ritual cere- 
mony of entry to manhood was attended by Jabu and Stevie, is 
now ready for postgraduate studies in engineering. Jonathan 
and Brenda want him to go overseas; what country, which 
university would the academic in the family recommend they 
choose, approach for admission. Brenda depends on good 
advice from Stevie, the one in the family whose opinion she 
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trusts. And such an admirer of everything Jabu achieves, she's 
really attached to her — she feels Jabu will understand her 
caution. 

Engineering: it's a science but it is not that of the faculty to 
which the man from whom they seek advice — and probably 
imagined influence through academic connections — belongs. 

The boy did his undergraduate degree in Cape Town, doesn't 
Stevie have a colleague there, who might be useful? 

Again, not in engineering. But he'll certainly speak to one 
of the professors in engineering at his own university and 
hope to come back with information. In the meantime able to 
say with genuine impulse, for himself — It's good to hear he 
wants to be a highly qualified engineer — there's a shortage in 
our country — we need him. — 

His brother concludes the statement — And with that kind 
of qualification you can make your way in another country. 
Jonathan perhaps is speaking of a decision. 

Months gone by. Now Jabu has been to another school rehearsal 
with Sindi, they are in the flush of enthusiasm flood-lighting 
the room as if both are proud schoolmates. Jabu practitioner 
of the objective letter of the law is that other kind of comrade, 
that of her children, which he isn't, doesn't manage to be, 
even with the one of his own gender, Gary Elias. — Sindi's so 
good. I'd never have had any idea she'd understand Antigone so 
well, she does, she does, you have to hear her — and the school 
of course, the literature teacher and the athletics coach he's 
also in the arts dance group, they direct together. — 

The girl is laughter-gasping, can't contain the praise, the 
pleasure of her mother. 

— What'd you and Gary get up to? He hasn't been sitting 
at the TV has he? — 

— Could be . . . he's at the Mkizes. — 
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— He should have been with us to see his sister — and there's 
the boy playing Creon, must have known him. — 

But Gary Elias would feel unwelcome, self-outcast, self- 
reject, appearing in the school he's insulted by leaving. 

At this period in the emerging version of herself Sindiswa is 
wearing dreadlocks like the ones remembered she, Jabu, had 
appeared in, first, instead of her Afro bush, and that he had 
regretted. They flung defiance about Antigone's face (not as 
beautiful as her mother, diluted by Reed strain) as she offers — 

'Never, had I been a mother of children, or if a husband had 
been mouldering in death, would I have taken this task upon 
me in the city's despite. What law, ye ask, is my warrant for 
that word? The husband lost, another might have been found, 
and child from another, to replace the first-born, but father 
and mother hidden with Hades, no brother's life could ever 
bloom for me again . . .' 

Squeezes eyelids a moment at a hitch in the sequence. 

\ . . And what law of heaven have I transgressed? Why 
should I look to the gods any more . . . when I have suffered 
my doom I shall come to know my sin; but if the sin is with 
my judges, I could wish them no fuller measure of evil than 
they, on their part, mete wrongfully to me . . .' 

If her father didn't go to a Greek school she doesn't think he 
might know. — Antigone's brother Polynices is killed and left 
to rot by the cruel king Creon when he's involved in a kind of 
revolution, Antigone's buried him, that's forbidden, so she'll 
have to die . . . — Oh the plot's much more complicated than 
that but her mother and father were in the fight against apart- 
heid so they'll . . . 

Feels Jabu's watching him, not the performance; as if she has 
learnt the role for herself. Reminding of those among them 
who never knew if the comrades were buried and had hoped 
some confessions to the Truth Commission might have meant 
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they could find and claim what is left of each other Exactly. 

Go and fetch your brother now, Sindi, it's time he came 

home— and tell Blessing and Peter, we'd like to see them.— 
She wants the Mkizes to have a chance to be warmed by the 
glow of Antigone inside Sindi, the girl they know with their 
own young in shared childhood of the Suburb ... and Marc, 
Marc must see a rehearsal, he'll be so amazed . . . the adapta- 
tion attempt, he'll be able to give some tips to the cast. 

What's the word — simultaneity. While the school was 
dramatising justice for the children to understand as the 
condition for them to pursue living their future in this coun- 
try, Jonathan was telling of the success of the plan of another, 
to leave, quit. 

—Jonathan called, the son Ryan, he's going to emigrate. 
He's accepted at the university my Cape Town man suggested 

. . . Lucky boy. — 
—Going to study, you mean. That's not emigration.— 
—But you know. It was the idea? He'll be qualified to join 

a firm, the UK, the USA.— 

The footfalls and voices of son and daughter arguing their 
way in, Gary Elias already calling — Wha'd' you want me 
for?— and to his mother llantshkkhaya kwaNjabnla beye 
mnandi impala! Lunch was lovely, Njabulo's place, his uncle's 
there from home, he brings greeting and stuff for you from 
Baba, Sindi's been showing off reciting something, why'd you 
send her, Umthumeleni! — 
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What are you doing about it. 
Again. 

This time the country's share of the world's refugees sleeping 
in doorways and fouling neighbourhoods; it's climate change 
like the carbon monoxide that is everywhere, it's the atmos- 
phere, in greater or lesser degree. Just keep breathing. What 
can universities do but study, research the phenomenon in the 
Department of Social Science, Politics, History, Humanitarian 
Studies — the law of human rights eternal above its distortions 
in the codes of differing countries, societies, circumstances. A 
seminar in the appropriate department, which a good number 
of lecturers from other faculties attend, addressed by the 
Nigerian Vice Chancellor Principal with the firm intellectual 
decorum broken only here and there by a slip, emotional anger 
in the African phrasing of his voice. 

And a lunchtime meeting of students and some faculty 
members in a half-filled hall. 

Again. Persuaded by students from the bridging classes 
now become voluntary coaching also for those in their second 
year, he's one of the academics sitting at a table, each tapping 
a microphone like the clearing of a throat before giving a 
view on the subject. Xenophobia. That's the identification, 
one word, on the Students Council posters hung on the rail- 
ings outside. Is he the only one among the Professors Jean 
McDonald of economics, Lesego, African Studies, and the two 
elected final-year undergraduates, who will question it as glib. 

In the audience the students sprawl attentively, there's a girl 
in a chador gracefully upright in the front row and a male at 
the far end eating from a takeaway, it's democratically correct, 



the people must not go hungry. He can't point this out (tempt- 
ing) there'd be laughter making a spectacle of their fellow 

student the simple presence of a basic need being followed 

inappropriately is an example of that need as what's being 
evaded under the poster rubric. 

—'Xenophobia'— it's our distancing from the fact that our 
people right here in our own country, at home (his hand uncon- 
sciously knotting itself, a fist) an existence as refugees from 
our economy, unemployed, unhoused, surviving by ingenui- 
ties of begging, waving cars into parking space for the small 
change (all of us who have cars drop this handout), standing 
at traffic lights with packets of fruit to sell through driver's 
windows, if you're female standing with a baby or one that can 
propel itself playing in the gutter. It's easy— to call them, our 
own people xenophobic when they resort to violence to defend 
the only space, the only means of survival against competitors 
for this almost nothing. It's not hatred of foreigners. The name 
for the violence is xenophobia^ — 

There's some sort of applause, the confusion of palms smack- 
ing together, a couple of feet whose impact with the floor is 
muffled because the obese soles of canvas sports shoes don't 
have the force of leather, contesting voices are thrown like 
paper darts. Jean McDonald is informally chairperson. She 
takes full advantage of her microphone. — You are pointing 
out the fact that we are not succeeding in meeting the rights 
of disadvantaged citizens of out own country — if we can t do 
that, haven't the resources or the will, government policy, how 
do we deal with the refugees, who are a threat to even the level 
of that state — of deprivation.— 

— Capitalism! Keeps out people producing wealth for 
whites just like in apartheid — 

— The West backs black dictators whose oppression leads to 
the wars — people have to get out or die — 
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— And the black fat cats? Here? They're not living it high 
style while the Home Boys dig for the platinum, gold, bring 
dividends, seats on boards, capitalist BEE — 

— Crap! What are we talking about? So — these people are 
Africans? Crap. They come from other countries, languages, 
cultures, they are foreigners. — 

— Not foreign? Exceptions because they're black? — 

A white girl whose rising breasts jiggle emphasis. — African 
Union. There's a European Union, and plenty of prejudice in 
England when immigrants come in and take jobs, the trade 
unions — 

— Not if they'll do the stuff the British don't want to, 
plumbers are all from Poland — 

Professor McDonald lets the students take over. Freedom 
of speech even if this means there'll be no coherent resolu- 
tion to be issued for the university press. But Professor Lesego 
Moloi jerks back his chair and rises, mike a staff in his hand. 
He summons with it a student, black, who has a poster open 
across his knees. The student turns his head looking for friends 
to tell him what is expected of him. You're not to be ordered 
about, university isn't a school, but this professor is a Brother, 
this is a different kind of authority. He gets up and does what 
appears is wanted, he's taking the poster to the edge of the 
proscenium and Lesego is there to have it held out to him. 
Professor Lesego Moloi's regained the table but stands in front 
of his colleague academics with his back to the restless hall, 
he's writing in hard strokes on the poster laid out on the table. 
He turns. The poster is presented, with him. A thick marker 
pen has crossed out XENOPHOBIA the poster reads in giant 
strides POVERTY. 

It's not an answer: what are you going to do about it. The 
meagre spoils people are killing for. But the blunt confrontation 
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changed the uneasy quarrelsome mood of the students to 
real attention, wanting to hear seriously what those among 
them who should have some qualification, by their particu- 
lar courses of study — Social Science, Economics, Politics and 
History — had to say about the condition many came from in 
their own family background, and for which they were acquir- 
ing theories of 'schools of thought' from the professors who 
now are exchanging with them convictions about the state of 
the country as if on an equal level of democratic responsibility 
for it. 

This lunch hour get-together not only re-baptised the refu- 
gees as an identity, but broke the focus wide to that of the 
Outer Space on Earth, which separated the poor from what 
constitutes the rich — a range, factory worker from the new 
or old-time multi-millionaire in the promised delivery of our 
slogan a better life for all. Somehow there's the slow move, 
wake-up. That meeting. And the ecosphere seminar. The 
group of students from environmental studies, they're taking 
field trips to see for themselves what they're learning about, 
the draining, deconstruction of wet lands for mining explora- 
tions. He's telling her all this, and without demeaning it, 

grins. Yesterday on the landing between stairs there was 

something like the ice-cream cart that's pushed by a man in 
the street, sort of ice-box on wheels. Trashing the campus on 
principle, rioting on the issue of student grants, OK, that's 
one thing, but bowling at gutters or chucking into shrubs 
what's left of your pizza — the conservation group students 
and staff, have put this — thing — where you're ashamed not to 
drop your junk on the way to class. — 

Jabu's been offered a position by one of the three-name partner- 
ships of commercial legal practice for whom the Justice Centre 
had generously allowed her to undertake work from time to time. 
Her keen intelligence of legal process in present circumstances 
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has been noticed; or the firm wanted to strengthen its image 
with the appointment of a black female attorney, gender equity 
in addition to its non-racial one. He might have thought that 
in private resentment — anyone not simply recognise her ability 
and devotion to the law, a South African who had lived on the 
wrong side of it in a detention cell. But he doesn't say this. The 
appointment would be an advance in her career towards taking 
Silk. One day. He wants that for her; as her Baba had wanted 
her to be educated. — Of course, I'll still be able to do work at 
the Centre in my own time. — She's questioning herself? 

Missed period for the second month. The doctor looks up from 
examination: pregnant. Stupid not to have gone to the doctor 
at once. It seemed so unlikely. Or some atavistic hangover. 
Baba's women running a gaze as wisdom over a flat stom- 
ach: husbands expect sons for their perpetuation. Her man is 
different. She doesn't have to tell him. Couldn't explain how 
this happened to them, her usual precautions, no impulsive 
take-a-chance lovemaking. 

Do they want a third child? There are other kinds of fulfil- 
ment for us. For him, at this stage in the chancey development 
of the university; of course he's too optimistic about her taking 
Silk, it's a love wish . . . but there'll be much wider experi- 
ence, the variety in common law cases as well as constitutional 
ones, so much to know, need to learn. 

Another? Sindi blossoms every day, top of her class, at just 
the right kind of school to prepare for now. Gary Elias. Perhaps 
trouble to be expected in trying to understand him; anyway he 
seems to have been right in choosing a school for himself, he's 
far from withdrawn these days; if the closeness is more with 
the Mkizes than at home. 

The doctor is a comrade, from the time they were in deten- 
tion together, women's prison where the so-called matron 
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accepted books from a prisoners father because he was an 
Elder in a Methodist Church. In the brief chance to talk in 
the exercise yard this comrade had seen the future only as the 
passion to study medicine. Abortion is no longer illegal, a 
dangerous backyard matter, except for the Catholic Church 
and some other religious or tribal edicts. It is skilfully done by 
the comrade's freedom achieved as a gynaecologist. 

If they can't make love that night, men don't keep count of 
the days between bleeding, why should they, he'll think she 
has her period, their desire will fade away in sleep. Although 
the refrigerator is making a weird clinking racket, it's coming 
from the kitchen . . . Wethu has complained, you must buy a 
new one, more big one, too much inside. 

Simplify tasks that have to go along with the purposefulness 
of living — working for justice to be done in the courts, work- 
ing for the right of knowledge to be given in the laboratories 
of the science faculty — by buying each Saturday enough food 
for the week. 

A normal life. (At last?) What is that. In what time and 
place? 

Doesn't matter. A life where the personal comes first. 

But it would be — is — clandestine, like the Glengrove 

Place one. Not 'the same'; like': which resembles in some 
way. (Glengrove isolation was by decree.) There's Outer Space 
on Earth between our people, and the others; what space- 
craft can be launched to make it humanly part of the country. 
While she offers her little bit of justice, he offers his scrap for 
education. 

A resort from it all. In such time as they have to themselves 
he reads these days more than he ever has, and differently than 
she does, the law means so much delving into precedents for 
each type of case to learn why the tactics of a particular pros- 
ecution or defence have been decided on. 



At his Reed family traditional school he was taught Latin, 
not Greek. But Sindi/Antigone's fair pick-up of the local 
demotic of the language, her growing interest in bringing 
home to meals the fascination of philosophy and politics 
which she knows as Greek myth, moves in him an impulse. 
To look to another age for some enlightenment — help — with 
a present one. Take from the university libraries the works 
he wasn't privileged to, in the privileges of his white school. 
And that urgent faith of his youth decreeing him in a factory 
mixing chemical elements for explosives instead of paint, kept 
him from. As with most of the supposedly well-educated of his 
white generation the names of ancient Greek sages were tags 
to describe characteristics, derived from those whose works 
and thought the users didn't know. Call so-and-so epicurean, 
doesn't have a capital initial, that's someone who indulges in 
fine wine, fine food. A luxury-loving fundi. As some ministers 
in the present government take to Cuban cigars, not a badge 
to show brotherhood with Castro but as a right to what the 
capitalists kept to themselves. 

He brings home a translation and interpretation of Epicurus 
from the philosophy department for Sunday leisure reading 
after the newspapers. The cast of ministers, government offi- 
cials, members of parliament in the arms sales corruption 
serial is relegated to the inner pages as old news, that week, 
this week back on the front page. She has no inside informa- 
tion to keep up with her intention of relating what justice 
was being done to deal with the hostel students in that other 
university, where black cleaners were gleefully abused; there 
was none. What happened seems to have been willed away, on 
hold. The hostel meanwhile simply closed. 

Here it is. Epicurus believed in an uncreated universe 
unguided by a creator, his moral teachings affirm human 
freedom to pursue aspirations, live better, increase pleasure, 
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a condition that can be created only by self-constraint in deal- 
ing with others, respecting the principles of justice which 
ensure that conditions very existence. The right to happiness. 
That's a normal life After the Struggle. 
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You're never alone in a room, always some other form of 
life is there with you. She moves to close the window 
against the rain in the air and she's signalled to by the slither 
of a silverfish moth out of one of the books in the shelves she 
is passing. 

She tries to stamp on it with the bony edge of her thumb joint 
but of course its form is made for escape — gone. She clatters 
out books from the stack of four or five into which it's vanished 
and several more of the creatures fall from the pages. It's more 
difficult than swatting flies. If they live on paper it is easier 
to get at in the loose form than between the covers of books. 
There is an adjoining tier of shelves she and Steve bought from 
a made-to-measure carpentry store in a mall partly owned by an 
Indian comrade who has become a successful businessman — 
Steve's academic documents and papers are haphazardly piled 
there. What a feast. She begins to stir among them, taking out 
a bundle, and a few sheets, some newspaper cuttings, escape 
scattered on the floor. No silverfish to be seen; but the whole 
paper collection ought to be tidied up, she straightens at least 
the shelf she has disturbed, and gathers to replace what has 
fallen. The newspaper cuttings are flimsy and falter out again. 
They are in the familiar format of advertisements; all have in 
heavy black type their product: AUSTRALIA. The dates on 
which they appear, some almost a year back, some recent, are 
in his handwriting. AUSTRALIA CALLING AUSTRALIAN 
MIGRATION AUSTRALIA. Australia needs your skills 
today! SERIOUS ABOUT AUSTRALIA? She begins to 
pick up snatches from one to another — she must slow down, 
read the texts while her mind in another mode of attention, 
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intrigued, tries to answer why he should cut and keep these. 
ARE YOU INTERESTED IN LIVING IN AUSTRALIA 
ON A TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT BASIS? LOOK 
NO FURTHER. Explore hidden opportunities. Trustworthy, 
spectacular success rate. For ONLINE ASSESSMENT AND 
INFO . . . IMMIGRATION AUSTRALIA. Consultancy will 
be holding a free seminar. The seminar will cover recent immi- 
gration announcements and what Australia has to offer. We are 
specially interested in those people with degrees. Immigration 
lawyer will be available for one-on-one consultations . . . cost 
applies . . . AUSTRALIA. Hosting a seminar. Space is limited 
so please call to reserve your seat. Available for appointments 
to inquire about our upcoming Australia migration event 
covering various migration pathways. Click on Immigration 
Seminars. Please join us for a free seminar on . . . 

If he is thinking of writing something about the phenom- 
enon, skilled people leaving the country (an issue for the 
university) how is it he hasn't mentioned this, said anything, 
as we do, to each other. I would be interested, he knows. Show 
me this stuff. 

Hidden away as if they were love letters from some woman. 

Because she would not allow herself the explanation that she 
couldn't believe, consider, she found herself at the door of 
the Andersons, as she might have dropped in from a walk. 
Unthinking, it was not likely anyone would be home at this 
time in the afternoon: at work and the boys still in school. She 
herself wouldn't have been back in the Suburb if the property 
dispute case she was engaged in as attorney to one of the advo- 
cates in the firm she had joined, hadn't been remanded and he'd 
postponed the discussion until the next day. But Jake opened 
the door, after a wait. He was rumpled, hair and clothes, must 
have been resting, back early, he often suffered headaches since 
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the hijack attack. Barefoot, he led her in. — Isa's not home 
yet. — But if without realising it she had wanted anyone it 
was him, the comrade who was Steve's fellow male. The small 
talk. Asking Jake if he was all right, how was he feeling. He 
waved hands down himself in apology for dishevelment. She 
held out the cuttings. — Do you know these? — He moved 
them between thumb and first finger, as with cards in a game. 
—Of course, they're in the papers regularly. Why? — 

— I found them today, fell out of some journals and things 
Steve keeps. — 

He's scanning; while taking time to read what she's telling 
him. — So? I suppose he keeps lots of cuttings, many things 
happen to us, you find you've forgotten . . . get dates mixed 
up — then you need to — 

— If he's writing something for the Umkhonto veterans (just 
come to her) he hasn't said anything about it to me. — As if it 
were a question. — Not to me. We haven't taken much notice 
of guys taking the plane for Perth, whoever they are. — 

Why has Jabu presented these cuttings. What does she want 
him to say. Steve's pissed off. We're all pissed off with what's 
becoming of the country. 

Jake lifts eyebrows in avoidance and rubs a hand across his 
face to rid himself — weariness or refusal. — How do I know. — 

He knows. Puts the wad of cuttings — evidence she's seen — 
from one hand to another. And gives them back to her. 

There's nothing more for them to say to each other. 

His lawyer woman produced the evidence to him that night 
when Gary Elias had been persuaded to go to bed, Sindi was 
already in her room listening to Michael Jackson, and Wethu 
in her chicken coop cottage with the TV Steve had bought 
for her in compensation for loss of the company of collaterals 
in KwaZulu. The place, the room where the momentous is 



about to be raised, to happen, comes out of ignored familiar- 
ity, to a new focus that will be stored when paper cuttings 
have been eaten by silverfish moth and the change of exist- 
ence they propose has either been effected — or never existed. 
The much-lived-in room of the house in the Suburb occupied 
since Glengrove Place, the chairs bought to provide missing 
comfort, the pictures painted by artists in the common kind 
of experience, one in Brazil, the others in Africa, shared with 
the house occupants, the school blazer left lying, face-down 
books, cracked tray with sunglasses among coffee cups and 
half-empty bottle of wine, a ballpoint pen with Mickey Mouse 
head: witness. She looked round in inventory as she took from 
somewhere in the cotton dashiki she liked to exchange for her 
court clothes, some of the cuttings AUSTRALIA. 

— They fell out when I was cleaning up this afternoon. 
From your papers. — 

— Yes.— 

Now she is waiting for his recollection: commonplace curi- 
osity, something for chatter round the Dolphin pool. 

He had picked up the tray; he lifted from it Gary Elias's 
Mickey Mouse pen, balancing the burden with the other hand. 
He placed the pen on the table. 

— I wasn't getting into your things. — Comrades respect 
privacy however intimate and long-tested a relationship. He 
stood with the tray; at once it had become her responsibility 
to speak, say whatever there was to say. 

But — urgent between them this is not an argument. 
— -You've never said, I mean, you were keeping this — about 
Australia. What for. — 

Another silence. His eyes are on her, they see each other in a 
way they do, not in the familiarity dear to them, if sometimes 
taken for granted. — I was, I am going to talk to you. — 

— Australia. — She is slowly working not just her shoulder 



but her body. She doesn't want to go on. — Tell me, you're not 
really thinking Australia. Us. — 

— I have been. For us, Sindi, Gary Elias. I know how you 
feel, it's how I feel too — felt. — He went away carried the tray 
to the kitchen she heard it meet the metal surface of the space 
beside the sink. 

Pie brought the declaration back with him, standing it 
unfurled to them. — Was this what it was for, what we did — 
The Struggle. Comrades — reborn clones of apartheid bosses. 
Our 'renaissance'. Arms corruption, what's the nice procedure 
in your courts, the never-never — the Methodist dump just one 
of the black cesspots of people nobody wants, nobody knows 
what to do with — 'Rights' too highfalutin' to apply to refu- 
gees — shacks where our own people supposed now to have walls 
and a roof, still living in shit, I could go on and on as we do, the 
comrades. I'm in the compound of transformation at a univer- 
sity, schools don't have qualified teachers — or toilets — children 
come to learn without food in their stomachs. — 

At the Fifty-second Annual Conference of the African National 
Congress in Polokwane: Jacob Gedleyihlekisa Zuma, Praise 
name Msholozi, Chief of Intelligence in Umkhonto we sizwe 
who had been a prisoner on Robben Island for ten years, and 
operated in exile from Mozambique and Swaziland. 

He weis elected President of the ANC by a majority against a 
breakaway faction as well as supporters of the country's President 
Thabo Mbeki, who had dismissed him as Deputy President 
over the case, two years earlier, of corruption, President Mbeki 
making whatever the court verdict — the court decision was that 
the indictment was set aside — a moral judgement of involve- 
ment with a charge of this nature as disqualifying a man from 
the second highest position in the land. 

There was tumultuous celebration, particularly by the 
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youth, who sang with Zuma his theme song 'Awuleth* umshini 
wami y bring me my machine gun, an Umkhonto we Sizwe war 
cry which (if not to be used literally) was surely going to bring 
them jobs, houses, cars, feast of the good life when — again 
taken for granted — he would be next President of the coun- 
try. He had testified in court he was aware the young woman 
with whom he had sexual intercourse in the rape charge 
was HIV-positive: in his victory speech at the Polokwane 
Conference he declared all structures of government should 
actively participate in the fight against HIV and AIDS in 
all facets of the national strategy — prevention, treatment, 
support for families affected, infected.' 

Zuma President of the Party. 

— Your father will be elated. — 

If it was meant wryly to share her feelings, it was a mistake. 
She turned her head in her familiar gesture of finality. Stupid 
of him, he saw: how could she, as they both did, deplore the 
result and, as she would have to, accept in the privacy of her 
relationship with Baba, her father's satisfaction. 

What he could do right: he enquired from a friend (if not a 
comrade) at the university who had often spoken of the joys of 
a cottage on the Cape Coast, whether it might by chance be for 
hire during the Christmas and New Year period. It belonged 
to the friend's father-in-law, and as the family was going to be 
overseas, this was arranged. 

He took the liberty of making the announcement of distrac- 
tion, Holiday At the Sea, to Jabu and the children as a treat 
offered rather than a decision to be made between him and her 
. . . Coming out of love and concern. She could hardly reject 
the proposal as irrelevant — in the face of the children's excite- 
ment, Gary Elias announcing at once he would go surfing, his 
friend had a board he'd borrow. 

No Christmas visit to the KwaZulu home at present: 
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understood. — Gary'll have his time with the cousins in the 
Easter holidays. — 
A New Year. 

There was one of the many beaches, clean sand runways to 
the sea and the sky shown in tourist brochures for foreign visi- 
tors. The cottage only a walk away through the bushes. If it 
were not for newspapers and the radio — no TV in the father-in- 
law's retreat — Polokwane, Zuma and what the consequences 
might have been left behind the door in the Suburb. Australia. 

When he came back to the right umbrella among many, 
with fruit juice and ice cream from the beach shop — And the 
papers? — He didn't have to return. Jabu ran loping off across 
the sand. 

They both read with the compulsion that matches thirst 
with which Sindi and Gary clowned juice and ice cream. 
Sea and sky blotted out in newsprint: the split in the Party 
confirmed at the Polokwane Conference, rivalry even over the 
name chosen by the breakaway faction for their new party, 
'Congress of The People' — COPE — claiming both the masses 
and the ability to meet their needs. Congress of The People. 
— Well . . . how can you take the title of an actual, a specific 
event of ANC history, how many years ago? — That's what it 
was. 

Flips up her sunglasses. — Why can't you? It's a statement, 
what it promises it's going to be. Anyway does the name 
matter. Just the Zuma crowd angry that anything claim- 
ing 'the people' — they're its property, his property, even the 
words. — 

— It is a threat. Look what we've lost — Lekota to begin 
with. — Both have strong convictions of the political integ- 
rity, intelligence, honesty of Mosiuoa Lekota, Struggle man 
known as Terror Lekota until with peace-and-freedom that's 
too suggestive of terrorism although in fact it was a nickname 
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celebrating his fame as a football player. — Terror gone — that's 
on ANC's cost of the bill for infighting, back-stabbing, who's 
taking bribes from whom, the whole Shaik mess smeared on 
the party . . . COPE. This name's not nothing it's the sign of 
take-over from our party's failure, failure of ideals. Promises? — 

And that final word has a tone which questions what it 
means. The election of a new President, new government, new 
promises. Only a year away from this New Year which has 
arrived at the beach. 

— Don't we have to have promises — 

— Even if our leaders don't — can't — keep them. — 

Sindi gets up to go and swim. 

Sindi hitching at her bikini. Sindiswa's adolescence, 
summons of attention to another current of time running with 
change, she's walking now with the side-to-siding of buttocks 
Jabu had when he first saw her in Swaziland, the side-to- 
siding attractive to men black women have. His daughter in 
this kind of present. 

Gary Elias is out of sight fishing with pals he'd immedi- 
ately made on the beach. They are coloured, like himself, 
and various, some black as well as white, nothing remark- 
able about that, to them. But unthinkable remembered from 
another childhood: playing on the Whites Only beaches. 
And at last Sindi and the boy are getting a decent — a human 
education; but this is because the parents — we — can afford 
(we've ducked comrade principles enough) to send them 
to private schools. Open to any child of the people. Whose 
parents can pay. 

They're alone under the umbrella. He takes a swill from a 
bottle of juice and holds it out for her. 

As if she doesn't see. 

— Has something happened at the university. — 

The jostle of waves and the hush of their retreat. Doesn't 
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she understand. That's not it. You don't come suddenly to 
the stage of considering, at a certain point in the living of 
it, your life, the multiple living of Sindi, Gary Elias, Jabu 
and self. A shock at some academic decision taken by the 
Principal he trusts? No. An ///zcovery — like the recent one the 
science faculty dealt with so well, that one of his own bright- 
est students was peddling drugs on campus. The culprit's 
defence: to pay hostel fees. No. Or a bypass, when a colleague 
was given a promotion of responsibility above the Assistant 
Professor's own? No. That's not it. She always had ambitions 
for him he didn't covet, care about for himself. 

Zuma is going to be President next year. The breakaway — 
hardly a party yet, COPE's unlikely in the months before 
election to gather enough votes to dent Zuma's support: and 
Zuma's the ANC's choice. How can party comrades through 
prison, bush and desert, not cast the vote Umkhonto fought for 
to the African National Congress. 

— What's going to happen under Zuma, and after? Who 
is going to follow if he's overtaken after this first term, who 
among his performing worshippers singing for his machine 
gun will see it as power right there in his fist, want to grab it 
in their own. He's promising them everything, how much or 
little is he going to deliver. The ANCYL, Jabu it's not the 
youth group of Mandela Tambo and co. who transformed the 
Party to the need, then, of forming Umkhonto because that was 
the only way left to kill racist rule. ' ' Awuletti Urns hint Wami\ 
the youth singing for him now will be a different tune for 
Sindiswa and Gary Elias to dance to and God alone knows, if he 
exists doddering helplessly up there, whether the way Zuma's 
failed won't have led to a new Ubuntu — dictatorship — 

She's waiting. 

— Sindi, Gary, growing up; to that. — 
She's still waiting for it: Australia. 
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— So must we, should we be here as you can see it coming. 
Are they growing up to another Struggle, this time Brother 
against Brother, it'll make Congo, Zimbabwe, look like pub 
brawls. At least . . . for them, something else. Something else. 
We can't force on them our AMANDLA! gut-strings to a 
country that's not the one we believe in. — 

— But does that mean . . . comrades working together — at 
least a beginning — it's useless. You're in a university where 
have you forgotten? — Black medical students weren't allowed 
to dissect white corpses but white students could dissect black 
ones. No one could marry you to me. Sindi may soon have a 
white boyfriend, no one will look twice at them, they wont 
need to hide from the police, Gary maybe fall for a black girl, 
like me. — 

— A new class? The class above, out of the race divide, race 
war, yes: elite, that's ours while the mass of the brothers and 
sisters, still the blacks left down behind. D'you really believe 
in the classless society we were making for. Our old freedom 
dream stuff? We've been woken up. Had to be. There'll always 
be a hierarchy of work, not so? The professions and the factory 
hand — set aside business tycoons all right, black as well as 
white, for a moment — the street cleaners, has to be someone 
to take away the dirt — one of those workers and the advocate, 
the assistant prof, the editor, the surgeon, they're not always 
going to be planets apart, prestige as well as money, economic 
class? It's political power now that's the Struggle and it's going 
to be between Brothers. — And the unsayable — colour. 

When the looming of a threat has been made undeni- 
able there's the instinct to confirm closeness by confession 
of mistake. — I don't know why ... I just ... I went over 
and showed Jake the cuttings. He was alone, wasn't feeling 
well. — 

He does not ask what Jake said. Accepts apparently that 
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hers was an impulse: maybe he is to blame for feeling it was 
too soon for the purpose of the newspaper offering, recruit- 
ment for another country, to be brought out, to her. 

Done now. Comrades have always been open with one 
another, it had been a condition of survival and it survives 
as one of the forms of honesty necessary to justify a 'normal 
life'. For some among the cadres that life was taking on the 
option — duty? — of the new political kingdom, ministries, 
responsibilities in parliament and governance. Give credit for 
that even if its turning out to be an option for the rainbow 
nation few to survive in luxury. 
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Jump in the deep end. Steve himself brings up: Australia. 
Among the full complement of Suburb comrades back 
at the church pool on a Sunday, the company joined by his 
brother Alan. It's turned out that Alan knows the Dolphins 
through circles among gays. 

Steve presumes it is to be taken for granted that Jake told Isa 
and Isa told the Mkizes and so along the trusted chain, of Jabu 
coming with a handful of newspaper cuttings to find Jake at 
home with one of his headaches. So far as honesty is concerned, 
apart from playwright Marc, the Dolphins are unlikely to have 
any particular interest in stigma of someone's leaving the coun- 
try, just as anyone would move to another city within it to 
better opportunities or because of personal attachments. 

There is frankness in a veteran's bonding. Jake asks what 
she has stopped herself from presenting further, with Steve. 
— Have you been to one of those, what's it seminars? — This 
doesn't have the tone of accusal. 

—No ... I didn't think there'd be much for me to hear about 
in business opportunities. — A brief laugh nobody joins. But 
no outright rejection, denial, of what's being contemplated. 
— There is one coming up next month I've registered for — 

— You have to register, can't just walk in? So many people 
interested . . . ? — Jake's lips remain apart, taking breath on 
his own naivety. 

— Exodus. The flight from Egypt. — Glib as a line from his 
advertising copy: Alan. 

— This one's about the professions. — ■ 

— So the Aussies want our teachers, academics, as well as 
civil engineers, opticians, doctors, nurses, all down the line to 
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our refrigeration mechanics, crane operators. — Jake's remem- 
bering randomly from the cuttings she brought for him to 
read. 

— Well, there're plenty of mechanics, artisans unemployed, 

factories laying off, here, if they can be assured of jobs. Is 

she just showing loyalty to her man, despite the shock with 
which she had found Australia calling him, or has Jabu come 
to taking the call herself. Although Jake saw no mention of 
lawyers in the listed opportunities. 

She remarks at supper one evening while everyone is around 
the table helping themselves to spaghetti drooling from 
the bowls serving spoon — she's going this weekend to 
KwaZulu, it's been some months since she's visited. Wethu 
enthuses — Bbeka Baba\ See Baba! His good girl that's right! 

Sindiswa goes along to KwaZulu only on occasion when it 
is understood that everyone goes. Gary Elias, Wethu's usual 
companion on visits, attacks — Ooww no, not this weekend, 
we've got some guys from Pretoria, our first team against 
them — I've got to be there, we must vuvuzela our guys. Who's 
going to take me to school sports, Saturday? — 

- — I am of course. — Steve will not be going to KwaZulu, 
not expected to share all daughterly duty. 

After the meal the children and Wethu watch an episode of 
a television thriller they follow and she is in the kitchen with 
the two mugs of coffee she makes every night for the Suburb's 
patrol watch he has suspected of being personnel of impimpi 
veterans. 

— Anything special happening at home this weekend? — 
— Not that I know of. — She lifts the mugs in a gentle hint 

for him to open the kitchen door for her. 

She's gone out to the front gate to hand out what has become 

the men's comfort. 
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Back m a few moments, and stood while he locked the door 
ehind her. He turned and smiled: forgotten something? But 
^wasn't looking round the kitchen. 

I think I have to tell him about Australia.— 
—But why. What for?— 

^w. aying what has 1C to do with y° ur father - 

What he would think about leaving. Us leaving. M e 
leaving. e 

look/ Can t that Can haVe m Y thin 8 to do with us just 

torn at "~ What ' s S° c into you, we're not taking the plane 
alwa° rr r, are WeVe made a hel1 ofa lot of decisions, we've 
erins w * !** ^ the circ ™*tances clear, simply consid- 
knotlele , * ^ ^-right-it 's 'common 
although T SS1P am ° ng comrades even, I've picked up 
Face Talk u ' ^ ^ k Spread ' b V someone's Twitter 
cached the t0 the FacuIt y- But how WOLlId thiS ^ 

speaking- her I- " * ' SCh °° l the church.- While he is 

the Reed cl g " ^ buSmess is k of an y one - ^ 

f or a superior d^r ^ ab ° Ut hlm leavin ^ * son has opted 
country while C T ^ qUaHfy him for a P OSt in 
°ne. 'Her leavi ^ a ^ neen are needed for the future of this 

in every decisi^ f ^ YeS her Baba " What Baba th,nkS 

he Propagated ^ ' l ° ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ga ty Elias were emb J 15 dee P in her being as Sindiswa and 

Ic 's not a question f "* ^ W ° mb; Jt maCters CO J abU ' 
comrade wife and he° R mflUenCe; betWeen her and Baba, his 

M ba there is an identity. Final one: 



- w V ¥ Jk JL * A — - 

Wha t is called the i 
Faculty of Science has ^ shades -of-black students at the 
than compensate f 0r a , mCreased at least sufficiently to more 
d oned the i dea of beco ° Se who h *ve failed their year or aban- 
«*d 0 th er scientific indus trial chemist, engineer, 

essionals, either because they've run 
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out of scholarship support or the best intentions of band-aid 
classes have not proved able to subvent poor teaching of maths 
m schools from which they came. Research has become part of 
the curriculum, study of climate change, as well as alternatives 
t0 f° ss ^ fuels as producers of electric power. The university 
Business School has the largest number of new students, no 
longer seen as a dead end if you weren't white and had the 
footprints of a businessman father to lead you into company 
directorship, banking, commerce. There are black directors 
mining cartels and shopping mall complexes, insurance 
companies. It's encouraging, while understood, certainly by 
an aca demic that attending lectures together, working in labs, 

ibraries, side by side at computers and canteen takeouts is 
tlle sim ple side of transformation; so long as students live at 
home or in some pad in the city. Hostels bring together in the 
mtimacy of shower stalls, adjoining beds, place for the need 
°f differing personal possessions, the skin colours and habits 
young people who have never lived together in the same 
cl °sed space before. There've been some incidents of minor 
s pats at the mixed' hostels — mixed only in the old jargon of 

ace— -these students play hard rock recordings when others 
t trying to study, this guy blocks the wash basin with comb- 
os from his hair; nothing serious as inference of racism. 
A New Year. 

Th 

ne newspaper report of what happened last year at a univer- 
Mty ' ln a P a " of the country that still has its old Boer Republic 
name F ree State — long preceding apart heid, dating from 

° er de nance against the British (fellow) colonisers— it's 
ar< % credible in the version now revealed by whoever the 
ln fofmant or informers were. 

Th 

nere are accounts pursued for months by journalisrs on 
C e Internet from individuals anonymous, reluctant to be 
ln terviewed, and then— photographs. Somehow got hold of, 
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clips of a video apparently made by some of the participants 
in whatever the event was supposed to be. White students at 
the traditionally Afrikaans university of The Free State held 
out the ultimate hand of non-racialism and no class prejudice 
by inviting the university cleaners of their hostel, black, to 
a party customarily marking the initiation of new students, 
usually a very private clandestine ritual. The mostly elderly 
four women and one man whose role in these students' higher 
education was to clean up after them, danced in drunken 
freedom, and then on their knees forced to help themselves 
generously from a pot of stew. One of the students had pissed 
into it. 



What was the progenitor. 

Yes. yes. Need to know. It goes that far back, initiation. 
Beyond ancient history, not of battles and kings, tyrants and 
slaves. Back beyond all that — into evolution. But not how 
apes stood upright and lost their tails. So very far: back to the 
intimate anatomy. If you're female, Jabu is a girl, you have 
a definitive initiation in your body. The clay of that is when 
you bleed. (What it must be like to put your hand between 
your thighs and there it is.) You have become a woman. As 
a male, a boy, for us nothing so drastic as bloodletting. The 
rising of the worm you pee through, become a stiff upright, it 
happens apparently in the womb and you can make it happen 
through childhood by toying with it. Must have experienced 
when the attention of your hand became urgent and there was 
fluid spurting excitement, pleasure. So. Then you were not a 
boy: a man. 

Rituals the body has. 

Was there some sort of other, gleeful ceremonial in the dorms 
at the high school where Reeds have been educated over at 
least two generations. Don't remember so could not have been 
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significant either as good or traumatic. Must anyway have felt 
by it totally recognised, safe and accepted, in that manly white 
enclave, sons of those who mattered. 

University. Could you call it recruitment outside the 
curriculum. Nothing so authoritative. Initiation; beginning 
to understand a contradiction in the ways of living, let alone 
thinking — that's political initiation. Didn't really come out 
of the bibles of revolution read: rather the disappearances 
into Swaziland, putting into practice tentatives of what 
theory called liberation, contradictions resolved by action, 
you can choose sides, you don't have to belong in the one you 
were born to. Guts not obedience. The proof of it later at the 
paint factory, ingredient of concoction of explosives to blow 
up power substations and rupture the service of apartheid. 
Initiation: what you yourself did. 

And Umkhonto. The comrades who went for the first time 
on raids, into battle across the desert and through the bush, to 
kill the apartheid army and be killed by them — what student 
hostel initiation, if it is to test endurance, did they need. 

Religious initiation. But of course how could you remem- 
ber that you must have yelled as you were snipped — when 
do Jews do it — before two weeks old? — at some atavistic 
whim of your mother married to a Gentile (if not observant 
Christian). Muslims do it at a stage in development, marriage, 
when at least it makes more sense to become a man by ordeal 
of some sort; we males don't go through childbirth. And the 
justification, for non-believers: it's not mutilation but a hygi- 
enic advantage. And there are differing opinions apparently, 
among women frank enough in gender freedom to come out 
with these: intercourse with a circumcised penis is more/less 
rousing than with an intact foreskin. What will she say. It'd 
imply a wider experience than with me. Before me? Since. You 
don't ask such opinions of your woman. 
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As with Jews and Muslims, initiation to manhood is tribal 
among Africans. AmaXhosa circumcise in adolescence or 
adulthood, in time to be considered a man ready for marriage, 
Zulus don't, any more. It's probably not in the traditions 
observed now by her Baba. 

Not only is the coffee hot in the Faculty room. Westling 
from Psychology should have something enlightening to say 
on the Free State. He is professionally beyond disgust, judge- 
ment: — Suffering. Doesn't have to be surgical. It seems adult 
initiations all involve that other form: humiliation. You have 
to show you can take it, the jeering and taunting by your 
peers. And then you get drunk with them. That's exactly what 
it is, what it's supposed to signify you become one of them, 
behaviour of your own adult-kind, as in turn you will initiate 

the next student. — 
— But it is exactly that what has happened at that university 

was not. — 

Lesego is ready. — What do the people who scrub the floor 
flush the shit from the lavatory have to do with students 
becoming men? It wasn't, can't be initiation. Tell me, say it, 
into what? Those students accepting them as their own, same 
as themselves? Out of despising those men and women who 
clean their dirt they trick them into something you can't even 
think about. Was the come on in, the worst insult of all; invite 
these poor blacks to party with the students, get them drunk, 
make them dance for you — and then eat from a pot one of the 
same students has pissed in. It's all there, filmed on video. — 

But the academic colleagues don't commit themselves 
to probing revulsion, disgust, and — understood but not 
breathed — something like that, unimaginable as it is, could 
happen only in that province, that university. 

Disgust. Disgust can't be the end of it. 

* # * 
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Its raining and instead of the church swimming pool the 
comrades are in Jake and Isa's house. 

— Who're these superior louts receiving higher educa- 
tion — no, tertiary, eh in our new 'dispensation' — sounds less 
discriminatory between high and low opportunity? Who are 
these superiors themselves more degraded than any filthy 
degradation into which they initiate their 'inferiors'. — it's 
Jake. 

Some things you can argue out only with yourself. He is 
hardly aware of his own voice — Were those young men so 
brutalised, don't let's call them beasts, beasts are innocent, 
hunt and attack only for survival — did their parents' torture 
of so many in ingenious crude daily apartheid routine — did 
this seep into their DNA — do what? — haunt them into some 
hideous farce of repetition. — 

Jabu launches across the room at him; for everyone there. 
—So they can't help it? — 

What had to be said — excuses? There cannot be any kind 
of haunting justification of present behaviour taken from 
that of grandfathers, uncles, fathers, who were the torturers 
in their Special Branch, their police, their army! Is there a 
skin-branding of shame which scars into defiance, indecency, 
the extortionate unbelievable? — So you don't have to take any j 
blame for your kind that an old bloodied coat can't shrug off. i 

Only Pierre, the Afrikaner Dolphin can speak about the 
Free State, aloud: — Boere. Afrikaners. — Pierre's taken on the 
hardest kind of recognition, responsibility for what his people 
have done to themselves. 

While they also produced a Dominee Beyers Naude who 
wouldn't preach in a segregated Gereformeerde Kerk. 

In that only refuge from what's happening elsewhere, another 
university — in bed again away from all intrusions, there was 
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tension to be felt in her. He stroked her hip where his hand 
lay. She drew away as if she were going to speak, say some- 
thing that among crossing voices hadn't been heard. 

How not to have understood! He and the others mindblown 
by what had been done in the name of the white-skinned; 
themselves. She is part of the old women cleaners, the men 
lured to drink with the sons of the past masters, fed in a stew 
all that they'd had thrust down their throats all their people's 
lives, the whites' rejection pissed out as blacks' share of life's 
abundance. 

Make love to her, would be the tender healing, most respect- 
ful acceptance of what she couldn't release herself of without 
cursing him in the wordless sense of what his skin represents. 
But for once, first time ever, since the bold boy-girl desire met, 
ignoring the Reeds, ignoring Baba, in Swaziland, he could not 
expect to enter, taken in by her. How long will it be — it's the 
country in mind now, not the Free State, no-no it's too easy 
to say it's colour, race, Jabu has multiple identities in living: 
in her convictions, ethics, beliefs, along with the congenital. 
A love between them, her Baba and her, which that other 
love, woman and mate, has not supplanted. Her bond with 
her Baba survived the disillusion and pain of that other visit 
the day when she went back home to KwaZulu after sitting — 
witnessing — at the rape trial and found her father outraged by 
the trial and triumphant in the dismissal of the charge against 
Zuma. 

Also easy to miss within her multiple identities some- 
thing you would rather miss. The attachment tangle, 
strength beneath any acquisition to selfhood, of that history 
called 'tradition' (didn't colonials dub as a basket of customs 
anything other than their own ways dealing with the events of 
life and death). The attachment, not in sense of emotion but 
of a history alive in the present which he cannot claim to share 
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with her and her Baba. Must face, like it or not — comrades 
and lovers as they are with their definitive shared history of the 
Struggle — leaving is different; for her, Jabu. Call it Australia. 
Whatever. He's not leaving what she's leaving. 

What her father knows, she's leaving. 
— What did he say. — 

— Nothing. At first. I almost thought he hadn't heard me 
right. What I'd told. — 

The father removed beyond belief. She read the conclusion 
taken, this one of the communication facilities of growing 
up together not as children but as adults. — No, his way of 
not being pushed, you know, taking his time . . . you see . . . 
for the meaning of what's been said. He just opened the door 
in his room and sent a boy to fetch tea and only when we 
started to drink — Are you and your children going too. — 
Like asking a man in the family who's off to a job he's found 
in the city. I said again, opportunities . . . you've heard about. 
— Australia, England, America, Ghana — he said it — 'all the 
same'. — 

Opportunities. Quoting from the cuttings — as a circum- 
stance, reason Baba would perhaps respond to that she herself 
had not shown any recognition of to himself, Steve; but this 
was her Baba who had seen sending her away to education in 
Swaziland was his decision of opportunity for her. 

— And then. He was angry. So then — 

She pinches in her nostrils a moment, concentration to 
repeat her Baba faithfully, of course they would have been 
speaking in isiZulu. — He changed to English, 'There are 
many white people going there, I read they call it something, 
relocating, that must be the word they took when they put us, 
black people into Locations outside the towns.'- — 

— That's all? Didn't ask anything, more about you. — 
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What about her; first thing she knew was coming upon the 
cuttings wasn't it. 

She smiled with closed lips and paused — before the evoca- 
tion of Zuma's man, the father. — Uzikhethele wena impilo 
yakho! You made your life, I let you choose, you must live the 
way it is in this time. — 

What is she saying, comrade Jabu, that whatever her 
betrayal of her Baba, his bitter sorrow, her rejection of him; 
her betrayal of herself, Ubuntu, her country: a woman, in the 
order of her Baba's community, she will live this time as ever 
on the decision of her man. 

Australia, I am leaving with him, leaving our country, 
KwaZulu, leaving you. The woman goes where her man goes, 
that's the ancient order understood, but he knows, Baba knows, 
had his own kind of revolution in nurturing his female child to 
independent being. Wouldn't be deluded, would accept that 
she was emigrating — that reversal of what brought foreigners 
to take the continent, Africa which was not theirs — as a wife 
obedient to her husband. Baba will still force her to meet him 
on common if not equal ground — he is the father, ultimate 
authority after the Word of God — he had provided for her. 
She has to defend herself on the choice made for the children, 
hers and thereby Baba's lineage, children of Africa, of the Zulu 
nation. 

Protect herself from knotted liens of nature her man must 
recognise, always should have recognised, liens he didn't have. 
Being born here is not enough. Even in the equality of the 
Struggle. 
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Sindiswa is about to be fourteen. When she's asked what 
she wants as her birthday present she says one of the new 
mobile phones where you can see movies and read books, the 
pages passing, you don't have to turn — her cell phone is old 
stuff. 

— Oh please — must she be like all the kids (and his students) 
a clamp on her ear, apparently talking aloud to themselves. — 

He keeps his 'old style' mobile in the car — for hijack emer- 
gencies . . . ? There are breaks in real communication in the 
faculty room just when someone is putting together an argu- 
ment worth hearing and he/she is claimed by a singsong 
sounding somewhere under clothes like a digestive gurgle. 
When a student comes to him to discuss a formula not clearly 
grasped — that's what he's there for, a teacher always avail- 
able — he has bossily made it a rule that the thing must be 
switched off. He's not cool, Prof Reecl, although they say he 
was one of the whites in Umkhonto. 

— Everybody has them. Gary's nagging too. — 

— Exactly. — 

Brenda has called — for Jonathan's sake, Steve is a brother after 
all, even if their ways were parted during the bad years — 
everyone agrees now they were that, although not personally 
involved except in being white. Brenda keeps tally of family 
anniversaries and birthdays as calendars mark Christmas and 
now Muslim, Hindu, Jewish and so on, holy days. She'll just 
pop round and drop a little something for Sindiswa, big girl, 
no more toys, what would she like? 
— Your aunt — 
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Sindi comes from her room enquiringly — Baba's place? — 

— Your aunt Brenda. — They chatter, Brenda has an assumed 
understanding of young people (it works) who are balancing 
on the edge of adulthood. 

The outdated landline is handed back happily to Jabu. A 
natural connection has been made by her daughter and the 
wife of Stevens brother. — Won't you and Jonathan eat with 
us when you come to wish happy birthday, no party, I'm 
sorry, because she's taking her school friends to celebrate at 
McDonald's that evening, believe it or not. — 

The receiver resounds Brenda's dismissal. — Of course I 
believe it! — 

— Just lunch. On Sunday, then. How many of you? — 

Only Jonny and me. As you know, Ryan's overseas and 

the others all make weekend plans. — 

— Should we have a braai. — Jabu's suggestion, for his 
approval. She's such a South African, this descendant of 
amaZulu warriors! 
— Whatever's going to be easiest for you, m'love. — 
She doesn't mind family occasions, even on his side (why 
does he make the distinction) although their kin, his-and- 
hers, are the comrades. That progeniture is the one they live, 
survivors, while Ruth was blown apart as she opened a parcel, 
the gift sent to her, Albie lost an arm and the light of one eye 
. . . who else? The great ones. 

They're moving to eat on the terrace, the garden table 
upgraded with a cloth. Jonathan is volunteering to carve 
the leg of lamb that was decided on, although there's putu 
with beans as well as roast potatoes Reed style (or what Jabu 
knows as white style). Steve grants expertise to his brother. 
While Jonathan tests the knife for keenness he's telling of his 
son Ryan. — It seems he's been working hard, and the great 
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standard of the courses — you know he got into the Lond 
University School of Engineering? He's still found time, ay, to 
fall seriously for a girl, sister of one of his top student friends. 
He's bringing her to show her, not us— Africa, sometime next 
year, the swimming pools and the lions. 

Brenda proudly amused. — Sindiswa, you better get ready 
to be a bridesmaid. A wedding in the family. We'd like him to 
graduate first, but it's not our affaire to decide! 

She has given Sindiswa a beribboned packet. Sindi is fitting 
something from it round the principal recognition of her birth- 
day, the iPhone she has chosen. The gift is an elegant cover 
for the mobile. Sindi must have told Brenda in the kitchen 

Steve didn't want her to be just 'talking to herself. But 

these things are educational as well as a good safeguard for us 
parents, your child can always reach you if she's in trouble in 
any way, this place, you never know . . . this dangerous city. 

The weekend papers he was out early to buy in addition to 
the two subscribed to. Scattered about, the image of Jacob 
Zuma is the front page. 

When he has made coffee, his share of tasks of a meal, with 
some aside of excusing himself nobody hears under the table's 
rally of voices, Jonathan is teasing flattered Gary Elias about 
the sporting prowess he's sure of the boy, Brenda has another 
social gift, orchestrating subjects and gossips about celebrities 
which animates herself, Jabu and Sindi in femininity if not 
liberation, he goes to the living room and snaps on the screen, 
the roar — 

Awuleth* Umshini Warn/ 
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Weeks go by, when they don't speak of whether he's still 
in contact with the possibility/opportunity, Australia. 
Normal life takes up attention and energy. The immediate on 
its track. There was a connection apart from what they custom- 
arily share when a winter school on the interface between law 
and social sciences was organised at his university and she, 
Jabu the freedom fighter-cum-lawyer was one of the invited 
participants, some from other countries in Africa, the USA, 
Brazil, India. He left the Science Faculty the day she was a 
panellist on the connection between law and public access to 
power and heard her speak, with interruptions of applause for 
the points she expounded. As part of an audience, to see, hear, 
one you know intimately, sexually, intellectually, in tempera- 
ment, oddities, as nobody else does is to find that no one knows 
anyone utterly. He's sat in on a few court cases but there she was 
a modest member of a legal team, one of the attorneys assisting 
advocates, a combined presence. Here, up at a microphone with 
the attention of all around him on her become oddly, strangely 
one of them, sees the supple length of her brown neck above 
the small well between her collarbones as she raises her head to 
acknowledge the audience in her relation to them; the iconic 
image in the elaborately wound cloth giving height to the 
piled hair it holds, a few locks painted with coloured strands 
free from it, moving in emphasis while she speaks. She is in 
African dress not the businesslike garb for the courts. Which 
is hers: Jabu's? Why is she dressed in this one for an occasion 
whose subject is the law. You have to be in an audience to come 
upon, why; what you should know and don't. 

* * * 
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In the July school holidays Gary Elias went as usual to spend 
part of the time with his grandfather and the boys of the 
KwaZulu collateral. It was for him a privilege above his sister, 
a girl of course, he wanted to offer his buddy Njabulo to share. 
They — the authority of his parents who were also always his 
friends, said there might be other plans made for Njabulo, 
and when Gary was sent by Steve and Jabu to ask Peter and 
Blessing if the boy could come along, this was so. That family 
was going to Blessing's sister whose husband had landed a job 
in the parliamentary complex — through knowing the right 
ANC person at the right time, Peter tells confidentially — 
wouldn't Gary like to join Njabulo there instead? Gary's 
unspoken denial in wide-opened eyes and straightened body 
brought from Blessing and Peter, oh after all wouldn't it be 
a better idea . . . opportunity for Njabulo to go with Gary to 
his grandfathers place? KwaZulu. The Mkize roots there had 
long ago been dug up and transplanted to more industrial- 
ised parts of the country. But Njabulo opted for the sea. And 
there's no question that Gary Elias would forego his prince- 
dom in Baba's kingdom. 

She was putting together Gary Elias s clothes and necessities 
when he walked in to their boy's room. — D'you want me to 
come with you. — 

She sends her free hand out behind her to feel for his, pressed 
a moment, then she needs two hands to fold a shirt. — It's all 
right. — Australia between them: he would bring it with him 
in his very presence before Baba. If she's alone that might give 
some sort of assurance, however false, its not going to happen. 

She left early drove without pause, the chatter of Gary Elias 
and Wethu the accompaniment — a present for her mother a 
warm shawl, a book for Baba, reprint of Dhlomo's An African 
Tragedy he might not have, and after eating with the family, 
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• • c m rhe city, left the 
the aunts celebrating as usual the visit rrom i 

wcptit' she was not 
same day with Wethu. Australia was not prese , 

led apart to the privacy of Baba's cubby-hole. 

Steve and Sindiswa had prepared dinner or ^ ^ 

together for takeaways at a supermarket own ujfcjren 

South African, maybe Sindi was a schoolmate o ^ 

—You can see how happy Gary Elias is. fa busy 

to come to say goodbye to his Babamkhulu ^ ^ 

with the boys. Hail I never see him here uk ^ ^ 

they are best friends to him-and they make • r * ^ — 

Wethu entertains in Zulu and in bng , ^ 

Steve only half-understands the Zulu tongue. 

rrv the government 
now made her transformation to the country o 

• vi<h we are ail 

tells the people is in the process of becoming. e» ^ 
South Africans. She comes back from the home village 
converted chicken run in the Suburb, at home in bot . 
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MIGRANTS SOUGHT TO STIMULATE ECONOMY 



He had attended — that's the inadequate word for action of 
a kind not relevant to his life — their life — a free semi- 
nar. Migrants sought to stimulate economy. The flattering 
inference, for those wanting to leave their country for another, 
that they would not be immigrants simply received charitably 
but would indeed be serving the needs of that grateful country. 
The Australian consultancy was particularly interested in — first 
of a list of desirables — people with degrees. He had in fact sat 
through the process as if secretly — clandestine form self-aware- 
ness: what are you doing here? There was among the attentive 
gathering in a conference room of one of the five-star chain hotels 
a single face recognised while looking to typify the attendants 
by class, the crude tape-measure, businessmen in suits and ties, 
others in informal outfits declaring their difference — someone 
from a faculty of the university. Unknown by name, but seen 
about, as he himself must have been recognised by the indi- 
vidual. Brothers under the academic gown invisible over their 
shoulders, no acknowledgement called for. One black man 
only. Difficult to read in classification because while wearing an 
elegant dashiki, not the cheap ones for sale in the passage at the 
Methodist Church, his crossed legs were in pinstripe trousers, 
his briefcase unscuffed fine leather. Why be so surprised? If there 
were some millions of black men invading South Africa out of 
poverty at home, why should there not be a bourgeois black 
man for his own reasons wanting to emigrate. Over there. Down 
Under. Some have already gone to the West, doctors opting for 
higher pay and better working conditions in hospitals. 
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One of the unimagined circumstances in the clandestine 
possibilities of what he had not abandoned was that you still 
had no one to talk to about it; an inhibition. Not even her. 

The Australian representatives conducting proceedings 
were unpompous and friendly in their speech-making, even 
when warning the proviso conditions apply', and affable in 
exchange with those who asked complex questions, from 
educational policy to health insurance, income tax. Nobody 
asked about crime; whatever the safety situation might be, 
must be better than the one prospective emigrants would 
leave behind. Flee. Wasn't that a morally acceptable reason, 
against betrayal of patriotism. 

An immigration lawyer, registration number supplied, would 
be available for any one-on-one consultation. 'Cost applies.' 

Peter and Blessing play a tooted phrase twice in greeting 
whenever they drop Gary Elias after fetching him with their 
Njabulo from the chosen school. It was Wednesday, rugby 
training (that English game) after classes, so late afternoon. 

— Comrade Steve home yet? — Peter calling from the car. 

She was on the terrace helping Sindiswa with some research 
for homework — hoping to win the argument that the child 
should go to the encyclopaedia instead of, as second nature 
to her, Internet to save the trouble of turning all those pages. 

Through the house to show herself at the front door. — He's 
not back. But come in. — 

— No, won't disturb you, Jabu. — 

— I'm pleased to be let off Sindi's homework — you're 
welcome, nafika kahle\ — 

A slamming of car doors, Njabulo and Gary Elias immedi- 
ately disappear about their own affairs, the regular thump of 
the oval ball panting through the house. The three embrace 
cheek-about-cheek as comrades signal one another. Wave a 
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hand — there's Sindi ar the computer on Internet . . . Exchange 
parents' tussles with their children's ideas of education, laugh- 
ing critically; Blessing's proud and jealous. — They can learn 
anything, we were stuck in our little books. — 

The precious books decoded in detention. Without them 
how ever would Jabu have become a lawyer. There's a swerv- 
ing crunch over gravel in the yard and he's arrived, Steve. It's 
often a reminder — how attractive, to her, he sometimes is, 
other times you don't really notice each other; today it's as if 
he's gone away and then come anew, there again, in everyday. 

He carries radio batteries she asked him to remember, along 
with his university stuff, and an early edition of the evening 
paper under his arm although it's delivered every evening. It 
drops on the cane and glass table (survivor of Glengrove Place) 
beside Peter, as if for him. — News of what the principal's 
doing about it? — no need to identify as the head of that other 
university. 

— They're going to 'deal' with it in the university before a 
disciplinary committee. How does that sound to you.- — 

— Oh it's just a student prank. — Peter's lips twist and work. 
He makes the word a foreign one. 

— Oh sure, high spirits, a/0/ that went a bit over the top. — 

Across whatever Jabu is beginning to say. — They're not 
going to expel them? — Blessing's high voice cuts in — Not 
even the guy who — A gesture will do. 

Steve reaches for the newspaper. It's one that just gives the 
facts. — The disciplinary committee will decide on 'appropri- 
ate action'. — With his files of student work brought home 
to mark he has another newspaper, less cautious in produc- 
ing what's coming before the disciplinary committee, board, 
whatever. It's a press that is attacked as a rag by politicians 
who don't want to see in print some of the things they've said 
or done. Open it and here's again the picture taken from the 
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video one of the students kept as a souvenir, trophy? — didn't 
have the sense to destroy. Gloating grinning faces applauding 
the stream of urine going into the potjiekos from one whose 
back's to camera. Legs sturdily planted apart. . 
— I don't want to see. — Blessing's hand up to her eyes. 
Peter with a laugh bursting as a rude noise. — I don't 
know why you're all in such a state — man, isn't it what you'd 
expect? Having what's for them a good time. — But turning 
seriously on himself — So if the principal expels a couple of 
them, which ones? And divide the rest up, some of the guys 
sent to this hostel, some to that? Punish them by having to 
live with students who see them as rubbish? Must be some 
in that place who know what that is, even in the Free State 
University. But what'll they care, the rubbish. They should be 
kicked out. Not accepted at any university. — 

So. Anger. Revulsion to be satisfied by in-house punishment 
rap-over-the-knuckles of the 'rubbish'. The law, justice as she 
learnt early on in an LLB correspondence course, is founded on 
the principle of perpetrator and victim. — None of us — not 
the newspapers he's brought — is talking about the cleaners, 
the lowest at the bottom of our pile. Who's thinking about 
the men and the women invited to the 'party'? Who's asking if 
the university Convocation, their academic justice is justice for 
these people? There's the law, redress under our Constitution. 
That's the only justice. — The comrades (surely he) ought to 
see that. She's donned authority like a black gown worn in 
court. — A university committee, senate, convocation — go as 
high as you like — they cannot send down a decision in terms 
of the Declaration of Human Rights. The students must come 
to account. A criminal indictment against them. Charged. 
Nothing else. Nothing less. — 

The relation, lover and comrade, to each other, is contest- 
ing, come alive. He trusts her suddenly come out in this 
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aspect of herself, from her withdrawal that first day. A lawyer 
is for the victims, not one of them, no matter other, personal 
identification. 

— -How does anyone go about it? — The others turn to her, 
on her. It is recognition, something comrades learnt, had to, 
demand of one another's qualities, chance of effectiveness, in 
the Struggle. 

The eagerness to see action instead of settling for condem- 
nation by disgust; she sees they have higher expectations of 
her familiarity with the process of justice than she can offer, 
straight off. Justice Centre elders will know how, by whom, 
what criminal charges should, can be made. 

Jabu has long overcome what she had to admit, face that time 
when she went to her father after her day at the Zuma trial 
and found the poster image celebrating dismissal of the case at 
her Baba's place, her home. If you live with someone through 
successive phases of your life together, you don't, can't know 
how he or she has come to terms with them, the disillusion 
and the pain, can only sense this has come about. She's gone 
back on a visit to the village where the Elder of the Methodist 
Church, the school headmaster, decrees the way of an extended 
family's life, his synthesis of what are known as traditional 
values and his rightful claim of whatever gained at such a 
price of centuries' loss and indignity (you defy tradition and 
send your female child for education in the coloniser's culture). 
He certainly supported Zuma for triumphant election, presi- 
dent of the ANC at Polokwane, as preliminary to becoming 
president of the country, giving the weight of his voice to 
electioneering among collaterals and the village. But does not 
expect, it seems, obedience from her. There was the customary 
welcome for this daughter and the grandson who successfully 
belongs both to the colonial-style city school and the country 
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cousins on their soccer field. Offered to teach them to pick up 
the ball and run with it rugby-style. 

So she's tough, Jabu. Tougher than a Reed. Although 
together — they've grown through bush camps and deten- 
tion as their initiation. No — not tough, this gentle woman 
of his, soft flesh on her hips and more on backside now, in 
confirmation of black women's femininity. No other ideal 
adopted; not conditioned like his mother, dieting to stay 
young beyond successive stages. No, not tough, strong in the 
way he never could be, of course. A matter of another condi- 
tioning, her people, her Baba, all the generations behind them 
have survived those centuries of everything determined to 
demean and destroy them. His drop of Jew's blood? If he'd 
been the survivor son of German Jews who were shoved into 
Nazi incinerators; if he were a Palestinian in Gaza, he would 
be tough in her way, maybe. 

Now she has the resources she's earned, she's able after that 
initial retreat into victim as along with the cleaning women, 
to use all these advantages combined within her. 

She keeps the two of them informed on the understand- 
ing that it will be a long process, there are many devices of 
the guilty for delaying the law: the Judicial Commission may 
have to be involved before there's public demand for justice 
to be seen to be done before the Constitutional Court. Maybe 
he could get going movement at his university beyond its 
certainty that such horror could never have happened there. 

How certain. Change, change, the past had to be over- 
turned but what crawls out of the rubble can surface in some 
form anywhere, even in institutions undergoing real transfor- 
mation: there are more black-of-all-shades in the Faculty of 
Science this year than last. Remind himself; some reassurance 
against disgust. 

* He * 
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There is between them the realisation that he had not discarded, 
ruled out consideration. Did this mean she is convinced it 
would not, could not come to pass, but she must grant him 
the freedom to research what he knows he is putting before 
her, and what he is putting before their daughter and son. He 
receives some further information he applied for by email from 
the immigration department of the government of Australia. 

Yes yes conditions apply. A positive response, a sign. He 
takes it to his lawyer — wife, comrade, for interpretation 
beyond his: interpretation for them all, Steve, Jabu, Sindiswa, 
Gary Elias, applying to them all, if it comes to that; comes 
about. 
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September, spring, season of burgeoning. 
The African National Congress Youth League has a new 
spokesman, he says of the call to 'Kill for Zuma' the League 
wont use the word again but 'will stop at nothing to see Zuma 
elected as the country's next president'. 

Peter Mkize is promoted general manager of a group of 
communication enterprises, mobiles, data modems. 

Blessing has now her own catering firm in partnership with 
Gloria Mbanjwa who used to be a waitress at the coffee shop 
Isa frequents; a BEE opportunity. 

Isa has opened a gallery selling indigenous art, with one of 
the artists himself. 

Jake is in insurance, with good prospects, a company where 
one of the ministers of the present government (may not be 
around next year after the elections) sits on the board and has 
investment. 

Jabu's place among comrade ex-combatants, in her career 
both prestigious, likely to become prosperous, while devoted 
to justice against the past and for justice in the present, has 
been the first to see something like the Black Economic 
Empowerment policy in evidence even if only within the class 
of the Suburb. 

When the Suburb gets together each in this trusted company 
can unburden frustrations, unforeseen situations, unexpected 
successes of their piece of the jigsaw, argue where it will fit in 
to make the map of the new life. Not everyone sees the same 
cartography, anyway. These are the mountains to sweat your 
way up — no, these are the cesspits still to be drained of the 
shit of the past, no, they're the green fields in the dew. 
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— What d'you do with leftovers when you make all that 
fancy food for government people, what happens to it I 
wonder? Do your helpers eat what they like? Takeaways? — 
Isa tick-tocking a finger at Blessing. 

— It goes to any orphanage or old age home, school — you 
know, that's near, we've got our fridge van. — 

— Caviare for the kids. — Jake makes affectionate fun of 
Blessing. 

Peter joins in. — You're not jealous she brings things home 
for me. I'll call you next time she has a bottle of wine under 
her apron. — 

There's also development of another nature, would seem 
entirely personal if it were not that all their situations out 
of their pasts are personal to the ex-combatants' comradeship 
of the Suburb. Marc was now often not among the Dolphins 
when the Reeds brought their young over for a Sunday swim. 
He was missing in the lively adult playfulness around the 
church pool; assumed with his growing success that he was 
busy staging his new play in some festival, another part of the 
country. He walked in one night late when Steve and Jabu 
were about to go to bed and told them he had fallen in love 
with a woman. He was going to live with her: his first time, 
ever. He wanted to talk. Never been bisexual. This was a deci- 
sive discovery — they would understand. He who'd become 
their comrade was no longer a Dolphin. 

Summer and he's in court again, Jacob Zuma: the charges 
of corruption against the President of the African National 
Congress are withdrawn in a High Court judgment. The state- 
ment later that this order was made while it was the judge's 
belief that there had existed political interference in the 
defendant's case was not the reason why he held that charges 
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against Zuma were unlawful, his belief was merely a response 
to the State's desire to have the allegations struck off . . . it 
was 'an adjunct to issues of law': the national Department of 
Prosecution had not, he said, given Zuma a chance to make 
representations before deciding to charge him. 

— This did not relate to Zuma's guilt or innocence in 
the criminal charges against him — what the hell does that 
mean? — Now it is Jake who turns up: at the Reed door. She's 
home, the lawyer comrade, and it's to her that a page torn 
from a newspaper is thrust. 

Steve brings beers and a packet of chips to one of the Suburb's 
usual sites of discussion, the terrace. 

— You're guilty or you're not guilty, isn't that what the 
court decides! What else does the whole rigmarole, evidence, 

counter-evidence — 

Oh hold on Bra, you're not a lawyer, neither am I, but 

there's the case of extenuating circumstances, I remember that 
time when what's-his-name, Fikile — 

— Extenuating all right, the charges have been hanging on 
for a year now, no hearing. — 

Under this, she has been rereading to herself the news- 
paper report she knows from a copy of the judgment at the 
Justice Centre — there were calls for a commission of inquiry. 
This means he says he was not in this specific corruption case 
handing down judgment on the arms deal — Zumas involved 
there, too, through allegations of his money-making tenders 
conspiracy with Shaik and the French arms company. — Look, 
Zumas had threats of prosecution over his head for years. — 

— Commission of Inquiry. Not to worry, delay, delay, and 
it'll all j-u-s-t go away. — Jake's sweep of the arm to a future. 
It is set before them: this is what the years in prison, exile, 
deaths in the bush battles were for. 

And Zuma himself was ten years on the Island. — 
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Wethu has seen Marc at the gate and brought him through 
the garden, the Reed and Anderson, Mkize boys come along 
from the street with their steeds, a rivalry of ikon-adorned 
bicycles. 

— What's making your cabal so long-faced, losses on the 
stock exchange, you should be so lucky, afford the bull and 
the bear ring, ay? Don't you listen to the radio, this evening's 
Friday programme how to appreciate booze was on whisky, 
enjoy the single malt from the unpolluted streams of Bonny 
Scotland, not that beer you're swallowing brewed with urine 
from streams around squatter camps. — He's come to invite 
them to church, not the church pool but the Anglican one 
where he is going to be married, and to a party with the 
Dolphins after. — They're reconciled to my defection, not 
only same-sex marriages are respectable, kosher, now. — 

The flash of laughter changes the aspect of everyone. 

Isa swings round to reach him with a knowing embrace, 
they're laughing together as if in some secret shared. Yes, of 
course, he, the Dolphin was the one who came to take care of 
her and the children while Jake was in hospital after the hijack 
attack, when no comrade made her- or himself available. After 
the celebratory neighbours left with the future bridegroom the 
mood remained. Jabu who rarely makes any intrusive remarks 
about the Suburb's private lives, softly, barely mouthed, 
— D'you think she . . . did it that time when they . . . — He 
spluttered again into laughter, now at her, his turn an urge 
to embrace her as if in example. — Are you telling me our Isa 
initiated him! — 

And then recovered, asking himself — why are we heteros so 
joyful, is he a trophy for us, do we still have a trace, throwback 
contempt for the third sex, righteous about any conversion to 
our kind, the only way to live; to be. 

* * * 
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A week after Jacob Zuma had again walked free out of court not 
on a charge of rape but of corruption, the National Executive 
Council dismissed the President of the country, Thabo Mbeki, 
from the National Presidency. It's the landline that's summon- 
ing not the Michael Jackson signal on Sindiswa's mobile. Jake: 
— So the vacancy's there for Zuma! — 
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The Christmas season — not in climate sense, the southern 
hemisphere is summer holiday time. Instead of snow for 
the old mans sleigh, time of peace and goodwill brings also 
the time of summing up the academic year ended. Total enrol- 
ments, 97 per cent of the country's children are in schools, 40 
per cent are now no-fee schools. Recent statistics show 67.4 
per cent of schools have no computers, 79.3 per cent have no 
libraries. And 88.4 per cent no functional lavatories. 

Under the 'Outcome Based' education system (what's 
happened to 'Results'?) due to the National Student Financial 
Aid Scheme black enrolments doubled this year: black students 
now may enter universities with a lower academic qualifica- 
tion than coloured, Indian or white students. — The freedom 
hierarchy. — No one catches Lesego's low bass, or if they 
do, takes him up on devaluing his own university. Between 
Faculty room farewell exchanges of who is going where, sea or 
mountains there is the rumour that our universities are going 
to lose accreditation in the world because here students are 
accepted without adequate qualification. 

Over the seasonal get-together drinks at house or church 
pool in the Suburb it's not the comrades' academic who turns 
within the holiday mood to interrupt, it's Marc, there with his 
bride, who's brought up the subject — How do we know that 
the students are not granted degrees on the same principle, 
that's the Outcome of Outcome based education . . . — 

— How are you going to open up higher education without 
making some concessions for blacks to get in — 

— But that's still exactly where we were months, a year 
ago. — Since the injury to his spine Jake has a tic of gathering 
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himself to pout his chest. — Can you tell me the 'advance- 
ment' in granting degrees to students who're going to enter 
professions unequipped to do the work they're supposed 
to do. What's the sense? So people are happy to say — see, 
dumb blacks! That's perpetuating the racist 'inferiority of 
blacks' brains', that's apartheid dolled up as Black Economic 
Empowerment. — 

In the flying decibels of voices these are directed at Steve, 
the university professor. Although the comrades know about 
Australia: what has he to do with what happens, is going to 
come about in education, here. 

So what right has he to be asked. To give any answer. Are 
they pretending not to know about Down Under, avoid, deny 
judgement of him, one of their own. 

Presuming the comrade still has the decision for Australia 
in mind whether or not negotiating it; at the university Lesego 
in African Studies and one or two other academics sometimes 
speculate on who might have the chance to succeed him in 
the Faculty of Science; an opportunity, however come about. 
Everything in what's known as the country's new dispensation 
erupts, and then drags on, become somehow everyday life. 
The country is in its adolescence. 

The Christmas season. 

By chance brings return of one of those violent happenings 
whose consequences are resolved by Jake's other gesture, his 
sweep of the arm, delay, delay, delay, it'll just go away. The 
initiation of black cleaners by white students into the barbar- 
ity of white culture seemed to have done just that. There had 
been now and again a few inner-page references to what the 
university's intentions were to be 'dealing with the incident'. 
These apparently were whether the students should be allowed 
to continue with their studies; whether or not the university's 
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concern included the consequences of the 'incident' for the 
cleaners wasn't mentioned. But while the year was running 
out the incident of the year before untimely surfaced; as black 
and white unemployed men took the Santa Glaus job in super- 
markets under the ritual beard, one of those students gave 
or sold a copy of the video and more photographs appeared 
in newspapers. Greeting of the guests, circus of prancing 
drunken display under the glee whip of encouragement, heads 
bent over the pot the guests were uproaringly forced to eat 
from; again the back of the student pissing in preparation of 
the potjiekos. It hasn't just gone away: a reminder. But maybe 
at the wrong time. Everyone preoccupied elsewhere. 

For him the reminder was, could be taken as to himself. 
Although happenstance, he had received after an on-off of 
contacts with Australian consultancies, slow progression to 
the education authority, some finality to be approached: pres- 
entation to specific universities. Academic credentials, CV 
stuff; he could and did ask Professor Nduka to write a char- 
acter and personality recommendation for him — Nduka the 
man who had left for his reasons his own Nigeria to take up a 
foreign appointment. Could not approach one of those in cabi- 
net posts whose supporting testaments would really count, 
the Struggle comrades who had known him in that time and 
could vouch best for what were his qualities — this comrade 
leaving the country. 

An impimpi. In the new life: caught a glimpse of himself in 
that shop window. 

Applications for a post in the Faculty of Science are very 
encouragingly received by the three or four he approached. 
The consultancies supply glowing pamphlets describing 
the climate, flora and fauna, sports facilities, cultural activi- 
ties, likely to be decisive for an intellectual of wide interests 
in the community where each university is situated. He 
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tells — University of Adelaide, South Australia, Melbourne, 
Victoria State, James Cook University, Queensland. After a 
pause — Show me the map. — Sindi has an atlas handy among 
her school books she lends her mother without curiosity about 
the purpose, she is gasping, conspiratorial, into her mobile as 
called from her room she brings it. The children don't know 
about Australia, there has been care that they don't overhear — 
too soon. 

Only Sydney and the Great Barrier Reef mean anything 
conjured up visually, it's consideringly admitted. But not that 
there are actual institutions, universities named and placed 
in the unknown; simply possibility confirmed as existing. 
Nothing has been spoken of opportunities in the practice of 
law. The acceptance of his opportunities as if understood, of 
course also hers, in common. 

He had seen in those first advertisements of welcome to 
Australia, civil engineers, opticians, nurses, refrigeration 
mechanics, armature winders, crane operators, no lawyers on 
the list of desirables. They had not talked in the private hours 
where they might have, of what would be open to her — there. 
Not as someone's wife brought along in his baggage. Whether 
her LLB degree was a recognised one in that country's judicial 
system. Whether Australia has enough lawyers, thank you. 
Whether her present experience as an attorney in a Justice 
Centre is a plus in the capacity of an appointment to commer- 
cial legal practice or a social service created to provide defence 
lawyers for people who can't afford to hire them. 

— -You could ask about that. — Ceding to him the possibili- 
ties for her. 

So they have been living on Baba's customary law that a 
woman will as ever live on the decisions of her man. 

— Look, you ask, you're the one who knows the ins and outs 
of law. There's a seminar next week, some hotel. — 



— What day. I've got to be in court Tuesday — no, 
Wednesday. — Her casually practical response was the 
answer: she is independently with him in the decision of the 
possibility — Australia. 

Unaware of its significance between these two at the consul- 
tancy seminar on Thursday, a hotel one of whose five stars was 
a Thai sauna and karma massage centre neither had ever heard 
of. The conference room was not full of chancers, but men and 
women mainly in early middle age, from the look of them, 
and confidently prepared questions by them; young men and 
girls both with gold loops in their earlobes, Australia's appar- 
ently known as not fuddy-duddy square, if you have the skills 
they need, and there was what must be somebody's son whom 
BEE might have discriminated against because of his lack 
of pigment, who has with him an old woman, face defiantly 
made up. Jabu the only black. She was dressed in her African 
complexity, the high cloth around the pile of her hair more 
sober in colour than usual, and no locks escaped. People in the 
room noticed her covertly; few individuals want it witnessed 
that they too are giving up birthright. Defeated? Defecting; 
it's known as taking the plane for Perth. 

Jabu surprises anyway (now they turn to look) by the preci- 
sion of general questions she asks that they themselves are 
here to pursue, as if she's doing it on their behalf, and better, 
in presentation of matters they don't have the knowledge 
of jurisprudence to follow. The law is present, somehow, in 
their favour. It turns out she is a lawyer married to the white 
man beside her. He's a university professor who's in corre- 
spondence with some universities already interested in him; 
his questions don't concern that advance alone, however, 
but whether appointments in any capacity of employment 
are restricted in terms of a valid period or are permanent 
immigration granted. And what is the position in regard 
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to membership of professional associations, may immigrant 
workers in industry join trade unions? Not employed on the 
cheap — no benefits? 

Isn't he putting his foot in it for everyone by dragging up 
politics! Is it because he's got himself a genuine black wife 
(look at the Black-is-Beautiful power outfit) he's unlikely to 
be discriminated against in jobs for professors here at home — 
so what's the reason for the pair going to emigrate? 

But this conference room isn't the place for exchanges across 
the floor among would-be immigrants, it's not good form to 
address one another. He gets his information, she gets hers, 
and is told there is further available in the brochures. 

There has been the mutual experience, to break tacit non- 
communication, so now it's all right to speak. Going down 
in one of the elevators the man with the old woman engages 
him. — You've already had some responses from over there? 
You're lucky. 'Explore hidden opportunities', all visa-types', 
'in-depth accurate, honest assessment', 'spectacular success', 
blah-blah. 'Welcome' they advertise, and the guys at these 
consultancies are gung-ho encouraging, but I've had no 
response to my applications, firms they've put me in touch 
with. I'm beginning to think about New Zealand, what's 
your take on the country? Of course you're a university man, 
I see, I suppose you have a better chance than I do with all 
the 'conditions apply' — the small print. Every time I come 
to these meetings the consultant gives me a different story, 
whether they're actually from Down Under or some hired 
local lawyer . . . — 

The old woman has the lowered blue-painted eyelids 
and tucked lip corners of one who has heard all this before, 
dinned many times over. To everyone pressed together in the 
confinement carrying them, she speaks. — I'm taking the final 
emigration. — 
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It's all too solemn; someone titters patronisingly kindly, 
— You're doing the tourist trip to the moon? — At your age? — 

— No. Cremation. You go up in infinitesimal particles to 
infinity. — 
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They are in Steve 's car bundled with presents and contri- 
butions of Christmas food, for once the complete family, 
Gary Elias off to his second home, Sindiswa acceptant after 
having exacted the assurance they'll be back in her home by 
New Years Eve when she's invited to a party with her Aristotle 
schoolfriends, Wethu humming some hymn she knows she'll 
soon be singing in the Elder's Methodist Church. 

Baba himself called to invite them all; when Jabu told this 
was uncertain — unlikely that there would be some obligation 
to the Reeds, but the comrades, the Suburb, the Dolphins 
and a new body round the pool, Marc's defection, had some 
party plans. Yet it seemed to take for granted, between 
them, that if her Baba summoned, they would come to her 
home-place. The rape case was behind; and the corruption 
case set aside although appeal against that judgment being 
proceeded; Jacob Zuma remains, he is, the African National 
Congress's nomination for the presidential election in the 
new year. 

There's an ox slaughtered in the village, the meat butchered 
from it isn't in plastic packets from the supermarket, it comes 
straight to the great iron vessels straddling the women's cook- 
ing fires. For Sindiswa, who doesn't often visit in KwaZulu 
this is not exotic; at the birthday party of a Greek schoolfriend 
there was a sheep on a spit he and his pals, directed by his 
father, were turning. 

Steve's drawn into the football game with Gary Elias, 
the boy cousins, along with other fathers in Baba's collat- 
eral clan. Many of the men who live away in the industrial 
towns, miners, construction workers, are Home-Boys back for 
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Christmas. They form their own enclave drinking the supply 
of canned beer they've contributed as well as imbamba that 
has been generously brewed. They are amiably drunk and 
then there's a discrete breakaway by a few who protectively 
surround a woman bowed and weeping among the laughter 
and chatter of a good time; her son has died in some city where 
he found work. Jabu goes with her mother and other women 
to console, when she finds herself nearby. 

He's given himself half-time from the football match. 

— It was AIDS . Who ? The one who didn't come . — 

Her tilt of eyes to the city workers. He and she followed the 
toll of AIDS, she could quote straight off the latest infection 
count published but so far no one either knows has died. At 
the Justice Centre she meets men and some women — out of 
fear of disgrace they are even more cautious about letting it be 
known — who are HIV-positive, on antiretrovirals, and even 
some who have AIDS. They are people dismissed from their 
employment because they are infected with the virus: she's 
involved in court actions against employers illegally ignoring 
workers' Constitutional rights. 

Who knows which among his students is positive, aware 
or not; a lecturer in another faculty has made what's called 
his 'status' public and addressed the students in every faculty, 
urging them boldly, like himself, to take the test, and if it is 
positive start treatment immediately; if it is negative, wake 
up, be sure in your love-making you take every means of 
protecting yourself and your partner of whatever sex from 
infection. 

There are two comrades — not of the Suburb but theirs 
from the wider association of the shared past — who are out of 
the closet and on treatment that will keep them alive maybe 
without developing AIDS. The Dolphins? Don't fall into the 
wishful belief that it's a homosexual curse passed on to heteros. 
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Still flushed by a football game taken unseriously by every- 
one, fun — like the absurd contests there used to be sometimes 
in camp lulls between action, he goes to join the workers in 
their loss. But they come from dispersion in whatever jobs 
they've found all over the industrialised country, most will not 
have known the man as grown men, and if there were a few of 
the mans comrades — fellow workers, they will have mourned 
him, away at the graveside; it's the mother's sorrow revived by 
the son this year missing among the Home-Boys returned for 
Christmas. These welcome the white man the church Elder's, 
headmaster's daughter married, exchanging happily, inter- 
rupting each other's anecdotes that come from the kind of 
life the towns and cities offer them, hostels where you must 
survive violence, the cost of backyard rooms if you manage to 
find them — there's the thigh-slapping story graphic in their 
mix of isiZulu and English, of one who's got himself a share of 
a room on the skyscraper roof of what used to be rich whites' 
apartments. Up there, the servants lived, now the new tenant 
class don't have live-in servants, and the building's owner 
rents sky rooms to anyone — there's a shebeen run by some 
women at weekends, there are kids up there, men and their 
girls, Izifebe Ononclindiva. 

Sindi is speaking isiZulu she learnt from her mother since 
the first words heard as a baby in Glengrove Place to a cluster 
of girls who find they have the same jokes and complaints 
about boyfriends although her freedom at her kind of school 
is something unimaginable to them at the girls' equivalent of 
Headmaster Elias Siphiwe Gumede's school for boys. 

Instead of going home for Christmas, the Zimbabweans 
fleeing from home in tens of thousands, finding a way to that 
other Methodist Church, the beds of city pavements, the 
empty suburban lots. New Year a week ahead bringing the 
elections, another post-apartheid government; the hiving-off 
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of ANC heroes to start a rival party — no one's talking of this, 
these are the KwaZulu Home-Boys, back drinking home brew. 
It's going clown plentifully to the great promise — the prom- 
ises of the idol, Zuma. Jacob Zuma will change all that hasn't 
been changed to make better the better life for all. Msholozi, 
his praise-name: one of them, the workers; Zuma, their own. 

Her Baba has given her husband his share of the presence 
and attention he distributes among everyone in traditional 
hospitality both of the Christian in this holy season and 
amaZulu feasts of celebration. He has the easy male subject 
to introduce — having to buy a new car. — The garage man 
tells me my old model isn't worth repairing any more, and 
the tyres — our roads you know — a new set would be a lot of 
money thrown out . . . they say you must buy a new car every 
six years. — 

— In that case, mine should be in the scrapyard! Nearly 
three years out of date. — 

— And you got here with Jabu all right? ... of course ... of 
course if I do have to replace, I must have my wheels, there's a 
Japanese model or maybe I should stay with Ford. — 

Their expressions show each has other things occupy- 
ing their minds, but this is friendly talk on safe ground in 
respect of whose this is beneath where they sit. No venture to 
mention a corruption trial lingering above the certain election 
of Jacob Gedleyihlekisa Zuma, as if allusion first would be an 
offence to the host, and second could be tactless in considera- 
tion of the politics whatever they might be, of the daughter's 
husband. Her reactions when she paid that visit after Msholozi 
was found innocent in the rape trial: she will have influenced 
her man. Or his could have been the influence on her attitude. 
A daughter of mine. 

They passed a night in comfortable spirits at her parents' 
house, sleep understandably delayed by the singing and 
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rising scales of ululating joy, background static of the radio 
commentary until some uncounted hour. The children were 
distributed where they elected to be among collaterals their 
own age who were delighted to make place for them, Gary 
Elias of course sharing a bed he occupies on his regular visits. 

She didn't have to ask if he would come with family led by 
the Elder to church for the service on Christmas Day. 

Am I all right? — He wore a jacket despite the heat, and 

the tie he'd thrown into his duffle bag, remembering decen- 
cies observed in the Anglican church attended with his father. 

He would pass; she had brought her formal Pan- African 
outfit and although this elaborately distinguished her from 
the simple traditional dress of the other up-to-date women 
and the tight tailored skirts, flowered hats hung over from 
the colonial period of decorum worn by a few old women, her 
beauty as a tribute to worship of the Christ Child, coming 
from their continent of Africa, was admiringly received. Their 
headmaster. Their Elder, in the line of his family's distin- 
guished leadership in this, their church, had educated his 
daughter for the world but she had not forgotten to come 
back, bring something, symbol of her achievements, to them. 

Enjoyed himself. Really. He felt— at home. In her home. In 
place. Is it because the personal life can become, is — central 
over the faith — political faith? (That's heresy . . .) 

He's got over (unthinkingly there) his rejection of, no wasn't 
that — his detachment from the Reeds, Jonathan. A reconcili- 
ation brought about by Jabu, by life with her? Yes, a comrade; 
but she has never given allegiance to their faith — Struggle — 
as a religion, substitute for religious faith. She's free? What an 
easy way out. But she doesn't take easy ways. 

It's killingly difficult to accept a priority between choice of 
existences in the meanly allotted human span. Oh, stuff the 
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philosophy. There is her heritage KwaZulu Africa as exempli- 
fied in her father with whom she is bonded although parted 
from by the poster she came upon on the fence. 

Tonight he sees her reading and making notes on the 
information supplied by the Australian consultancy on the 
jurisprudence and legal system Over There. He's address- 
ing her to himself by her full name: has Jabulile Gumede 
accepted, decided for Australia. They discuss the move prac- 
tically, they've talked about schools, about whether it would 
be more to a lifestyle perhaps envisaged, to be in a city rather 
than well, some suburban outback, a suburb, not the Suburb? 

That's not a decision, an acceptance within the self, herself. 

It is expected that some time after the return to the Suburb, 
as promised, in Sindi's concern to be back for her schoolfriends' 
New Year's Eve party, there'll be an afternoon or evening 
with his mother — perhaps the last before she moves to Cape 
Town — and whoever among the Reeds may be around her. 

Jabu has made the arrangement, it's an evening. Jonathan 
and Brenda are there, the Jonathan-Brenda daughter Chantal 
who with her mother's ebullience hugs cousin Sindiswa 
whom she has seen only a few times in the childhood almost 
outgrown. And Ryan the son who is studying engineering 
in England for a degree which will favour him to take up a 
post there or anywhere. He hasn't waited to graduate, he's 
married, his Welsh-English wife Fiona is with him, Sindi 
won't be a bridesmaid after all. Ryan's speaking confidently 
of life in London, acclimatised in every way — even his South 
African English has somehow naturally lost its old inflections 
which come from the way the language is used by the Babel of 
citizens, isiZulu, Setswana, Sepedi, isiXhosa, Afrikaans — all 
notes sounding up and down the linguistic tune. 

His wife works in an art gallery in Cork Street and her 
brother is first violinist in a chamber orchestra that performs 
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all over the world. — Not just the stress and strain of engi- 
neering structures I'm wise to, we never miss an exhibition 
of developments in art, trends, the different conceptions, 
what art is, I mean, taking in new technology as means the 
way paint brushes used to be and then of course the music — 
Fionas brother the open door to concerts, everything new 
that's happening in music, fantastic, post-Stockhausen to 
post-Jackson. — As if suddenly remembering the concerns of 
Steve and the beautiful — yes, she is — black wife. — And we 
don't have to feel why am I having all this while people here 
are living in shacks still kicked around— Wrinkles his nose, 
and then tosses the situation, as it should be for the evening, 
away with jerk of his head. 
—What about the Muslims in England?— Jabu's gentle 

witness-interrogation voice. 

Well there are, there ve been nasty incidents, of course 

you'll always get thugs who'll take out their own frustrations 
on people who don't look like themselves. — He arches his 
eyebrows to make known he's not among them. 

Australia wiped out its aboriginals. Almost. So you don't 
have to feel guilty of privileges, there. The few who're left, the 
descendants, are mostly specimens, they have no real part in 
national life? 

He isn't hearing the exchange continuing between Ryan 
and Jabu. 

Neither is Jonathan, who's telling him, — I'm looking for 
the way to finance buying a house for the young couple in 
London or wherever he gets a post, most likely one of the 
big construction companies — maybe even a municipality or 
what do you call them, county. My lawyer's busy with control 
hassles, how to get permission to send the money from here, 
there's the provision you can own one property abroad, you 
know . . . oh, conditions apply. Officials go nosing into every 
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nook and cranny of your finances. However. I've got some 
friends who know their way around. — 
So the son's not coming back. Home. 

As was clear when Jonathan came to ask for advice about the 
best university faculty of engineering for his son. Home is trans- 
ferable. It always has been. Long before tribes coming down 
from the equatorial North, the Dutch following the recon- 
naissance of the Dutch East India Company, the French and 
their viniculture, the English colonial governors, the inden- 
tured Indians for the whites' sugar plantations, the Scottish 
mining engineers, the Jews from Czarist Russian racism and 
later Nazi Germany's persecution, the Italians who took a 
liking to the country during their spell as prisoners of war 
here, the Greeks whose odyssey launched by poverty brought 
them — all these and others of distant origins made home, this 
South Africa. It hasn't managed to wipe out completely the 
San and Khoi Africans whose homeland of origin was taken 
from them. 

You can make of somebody else's your home anywhere. It's 
human history. But it's less complex if the indigenous popula- 
tion has been more or less disposed of. 

Has Jonathan heard of connections with the Australian 
consultancy maybe through a friend who has noted who else 
was there at a seminar; or has Jonathan beside him read his 
mind. — Ever think of England? You have such good connec- 
tions haven't you, that conference you went to? You could surely 
get a pretty good appointment in a university. But I suppose 
you have your ties here ... no reason to . . . Brenda and I — 
the awful violence growing — we talk about it don't we all, but 
when you come down to nitty-gritty I say . . . everywhere. God 
knows what country's safe, and I just have the idea that once the 
world recession's over, investment, business is going to boom 
here; well, stick it out. The metal industry, we're not doing too 
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badly even now, my outfit, we've managed to redeploy — not 
so many worker lay-offs in our show. But that doesn't solve the 
question of getting money out for Ryan's house. — 

They laugh together, Jonathan aware that in this matter his 
brother Steve is not the man to ask for useful advice. 

England. Other consultancies. Yes. Why never think of 
England if you have such great thoughts at all and are pursuing 
them. Connections. The influential academics at the confer- 
ence where all arrangements were efficiently managed by the 
official with a man's name in its female version. 'Home' to 
England where father Reed's line came from. Life in England: 
a few days in an old mill converted to a private place. 

The old year is seen off at the Jake/Isa venue, but all were joint 
hosts, Blessing and Peter Mkize, Jabu and Steve, the Dolphins, 
including renegade Marc and his wife. The comrades in 
the sense way back in the Struggle and now in the Suburb 
commune, ignite one another in enjoyment just as they are 
ready at hand when anyone among them is in trouble. 

Dancing, she and he are the clandestine lovers in Swaziland 
where Baba sent her to be educated and the university student 
was evading the Special Branch. They circled Marc dancing, 
nuzzling his wife as in parties round the church pool he used 
to one of the Dolphins — his lover? 

Jabu whispering after an unaccustomed extra drink or two. 
— What d'you think there was about her . . . — 

She means in particular that attracted Marc; what — in the 
one who's not a male . . . ? 

Yes? Not easy for himself a man who's attracted only to 
women, to place himself in Marc's — what — body sense and 
aesthetic sense. 

Into the small ear close to him. Wine speaking. — She has a 
beautiful long waist. — 
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Connections. (Jonathan had brought them up.) England. 

The one with the feminine version of a man's name, she has 
a waist that your hand goes smoothly down from the intimate 
armpit to the hollow at the hip. 

Time hasn't materiality, the New Year's arrival is aural, cheers 
jetting with fireworks from the Suburb and the city all around, 
the stamp of drums and farting blare of vuvuzelas, supermar- 
ket clone of the oxhorn that used to be blown to honour tribal 
dignitaries, not in its plastic evolution deafening crowds when 
a goal is scored on the football field. From whatever was their 
partying in the yard the sons have appeared among the adult 
embraces landing where they will, the hugging, shoulder- 
thumping half-triumphant to have made it through an old 
year, half-expectant of the new one — and the seeking out, 
alone among all the press of others, a special meeting, embrace 
between those who live each-to-each. They are clasped as one 
body, but they kiss for the first time — never before in the time 
that is now, this year, he sees tears magnifying her eyes in cele- 
bration. She laughs and they're kissing again. 

This is the last. To be the last change of time in the Suburb, 
with its normal life claimed. 

Subject Ozl: OUR PEOPLE 

It's the heading of information pages come online to his 
room in the faculty. Australia the world's smallest continent 
and sixth largest country etc. (all that's in the cuttings read 
before). Indigenous people lived on that continent up to 
60,000 years ago; their lives were changed irrevocably after 
the British claimed Australia in 1788. British colonisation 
began as a penal colony with convicts shipped from Britain. 
Free settlers from there were joined by people from other parts 
of Europe, and Malays, Japanese . . . they started the pearl- 
ing industries. By the 1930s the indigenous population was 
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reduced to 20 per cenr of its original size. Today a little more 
than 2 per cent of Australians are identified as Indigenous 
(seems 'aboriginal' has become a no-no, like 'Kaffir'). Large- 
scale immigration began after the Second World War ... and 
after the abolition of the 'White Australia' policy, migrants 
came from many parts of Asia. Recent patterns show more 

coming from Africa. 

In the years that followed European settlement the indig- 
enous population declined significantly as a result of increased 
mortality. In 1967 the Australian Constitution was changed to 
recognise the indigenous for inclusion in the national census. 
(So earlier figures must be guess estimates?) 

RECONCILIATION. Six years into the twenty-first century 
that population had increased by r r per cent to 45,000 out of 
the country's total 21 million. In 1992 in the High Court of 
Australia, Eddie Mabo was the first Indigenous person to have 
native title rights to land recognised on behalf of Indigenous 
people. The Mabo decision led to the establishment of the 
Native Title Act 1993 which recognises native land owner- 
ship throughout Australia. In 2008 the Australian Prime 
Minister apologised to the Indigenous people for the 'Stolen 
Generation': the Indigenous children who between 19 10 
and 1970 were forcibly removed from their families, inflict- 
ing profound suffering and loss in Indigenous Australians. 
Education, health, housing. Fewer Indigenous students attend 
and finish school than non-Indigenous Australians . . . over- 
crowding is associated with poor health outcomes, 2004-5 
health survey found 27 per cent of Indigenous were living in 
overcrowded conditions. 

White South Africans didn't apologise to black South 
Africans for the abuse suffered by blacks from whites, seven- 
teenth century to apartheid's final perfection of the means. 
Didn't apologise for anything — didn't have to, they were dealt 
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with in the retribution that counts most — their last regime 
finished off by the Struggle. 

Humans lived in Australia 60,000 years ago. 

The San, humans living in what is now South Africa 
200,000 years ago, joined by the Khoi Iron Age people from 
the north of the African continent; these also have managed 
to survive under whites that saw them as hardly human — 
some must have done so by clandestine breeding with other 
blacks, the whites' Malay slaves — and even the whites? They 
got the vote along with everyone else in 1994. They now have 
radio stations broadcasting in what has survived of their own 
languages. They live wretchedly degraded in poverty, the free- 
dom transformation of the country to which they belong more 
than any others in the population. 

So it's not emigration. What's left behind? It's not another 
country, if you're an aborigine, over there. 

At home in their living room, he has the information at hand 
to show her. She's worked late at the Centre, it has taken on a 
case against mining companies which have for years dismissed 
with token or no compensation workers who contract asbes- 
tos poisoning and develop TB due to conditions breathed in 
underground. 

She gives it back in the gesture for later. 

— Not going well? — The case, he's aware, has been lost in 
two lower courts, now it is for the Constitution height. 

Doesn't seem to have accepted the question. She's tell- 
ing him something, nothing to do with the day's work. — I 
stopped by the supermarket for grapes Sindi wants and one of 
the men who hawk brooms in the street came up to me, now, 
as I was leaving. I gave the usual sorry, don't need, and he said 
Headmaster Gumecle's daughter, I know you — recognised me 
from home, even my name. He's one of Baba's schoolboys but 
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ii i free out of court not 
A week after Jacob Zuma had again walked ^ ExeCU tive 

on a charge of rape bur of corruption, rhe Natl< ^ abo Mbe]d; 
Council dismissed the President of the country, summon . 
from the National Presidency. It's the landhnet ^^.^ j^, 
ing not the Michael Jackson signal on Sindiswas 
— So the vacancy's there for Zuma! — 



The Christmas season — not in climate sense, the southern 
hemisphere is summer holiday time. Instead of snow for 
the old man's sleigh, time of peace and goodwill brings also 
the time of summing up the academic year ended. Total enrol- 
ments, 97 per cent of the country's children are in schools, 40 
per cent are now no-fee schools. Recent statistics show 67.4 
per cent of schools have no computers, 79.3 per cent have no 
libraries. And 88.4 per cent no functional lavatories. 

Under the 'Outcome Based' education system (what's 
happened to 'Results'?) due to the National Student Financial 
Aid Scheme black enrolments doubled this year: black students 
now may enter universities with a lower academic qualifica- 
tion than coloured, Indian or white students. — The freedom 
hierarchy. — No one catches Lesego's low bass, or if they 
do, takes him up on devaluing his own university. Between 
Faculty room farewell exchanges of who is going where, sea or 
mountains there is the rumour that our universities are going 
to lose accreditation in the world because here students are 
accepted without adequate qualification* 

Over the seasonal get-together drinks at house or church 
pool in the Suburb its not the comrades' academic who turns 
within the holiday mood to interrupt, it's Marc, there with his 
bride, who's brought up the subject — How do we know that 
the students are not granted degrees on the same principle, 
that's the Outcome of Outcome based education . . . — 

— How are you going to open up higher education without 
making some concessions for blacks to get in — 

— But that's still exactly where we were months, a year 
ago. — Since the injury to his spine Jake has a tic of gathering 
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himse ]f to pout his chest. —Can you teU me the advance- 
ment' in granting degrees to students whore going to enter 
professions unequipped to do the work they're supposed 
CO do. What's the sense? So people are happy to say see, 
dumb blacks! That's perpetuating the racist 'inferiority of 
blacks' brains', chat's apartheid dolled up as Black Economic 
Empowerment. — 

In the flying decibels of voices these are directed at Steve, 
the university professor. Although the comrades know about 
Australia: what has he to do with what happens, is going to 
come about in education, here. 

So what right has he to be asked. To give any answer, re 
they pretending not to know about Down Under, avoid, eny 
judgement of him, one of their own. 

Presuming the comrade still has the decision for Aus 
in mind whether or not negotiating it; at the university ^ 
in African Studies and one or two other academics sometimes 
speculate on who might have the chance to succeed him 
the Faculty of Science; an opportunity, however come about. 
Everything in what's known as the country's new dispensation 
erupts, and then drags on, become somehow everyday 
The country is in its adolescence. 

The Christmas season. 
By chance brings return of one of those violent happening 

.Si X m k ct r D ' ay ' **» *- *> ~* r 

ity of white culture seem d * SCudencs into the barbar- 

been now and again a^w ^ d ° ne ' usc thaC - There ^ 
university's intentions wele^T ^ referenccs ro what tbG 
These apparently were wheThe 0 h wkh t,le incident', 

to continue with their stuAi . , studen « should be allowed 

"cues, whether or nn, .-i • - 

or not the university s 
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concern included the consequences of the 'incident' for the 
cleaners wasn't mentioned. But while the year was running 
out the incident of the year before untimely surfaced; as black 
and white unemployed men took the Santa Claus job in super- 
markets under the ritual beard, one of those students gave 
or sold a copy of the video and more photographs appeared 
in newspapers. Greeting of the guests, circus of prancing 
drunken display under the glee whip of encouragement, heads 
bent over the pot the guests were uproaringly forced to eat 
from; again the back of the student pissing in preparation of 
the potjkkos. It hasn't just gone away: a reminder. But maybe 
at the wrong time. Everyone preoccupied elsewhere. 

For him the reminder was, could be taken as to himself. 
Although happenstance, he had received after an on-off of 
contacts with Australian consultancies, slow progression to 
the education authority, some finality to be approached: pres- 
entation to specific universities. Academic credentials, CV 
stuff; he could and did ask Professor Nduka to write a char- 
acter and personality recommendation for him — Nduka the 
man who had left for his reasons his own Nigeria to take up a 
foreign appointment. Could not approach one of those in cabi- 
net posts whose supporting testaments would really count, 
the Struggle comrades who had known him in that time and 
could vouch best for what were his qualities — this comrade 
leaving the country. 

An impimpi. In the new life: caught a glimpse of himself in 
that shop window. 

Applications for a post in the Faculty of Science are very 
encouragingly received by the three or four he approached. 
The consultancies supply glowing pamphlets describing 
the climate, flora and fauna, sports facilities, cultural activi- 
ties, likely to be decisive for an intellectual of wide interests 
in the community where each university is situated. He 
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tells — University of Adelaide, South Australia, Melbourne, 
Victoria State, James Cook University, Queensland. After a 
pause — Show me the map. — Sindi has an atlas handy among 
her school books she lends her mother without curiosity about 
the purpose, she is gasping, conspiratorial, into her mobile as 
called from her room she brings it. The children don't know 
about Australia, there has been care that they don't overhear — 
too soon. 

Only Sydney and the Great Barrier Reef mean anything 
conjured up visually, it's consideringly admitted. But not that 
there are actual institutions, universities named and placed 
in the unknown; simply possibility confirmed as existing. 
Nothing has been spoken of opportunities in the practice of 
law. The acceptance of his opportunities as if understood, of 

course also hers, in common. 

He had seen in those first advertisements of welcome to 
Australia, civil engineers, opticians, nurses, refrigeration 
mechanics, armature winders, crane operators, no lawyers on 
the list of desirables. They had not talked in the private hours 
where they might have, of what would be open to her— there. 
Not as someone's wife brought along in his baggage. Whether 
her LLB degree was a recognised one in that country's judicial 
system. Whether Australia has enough lawyers, thank you. 
Whether her present experience as an attorney in a Justice 
Centre is a plus in the capacity of an appointment to commer- 
cial legal practice or a social service created to provide defence 
lawyers for people who can't afford to hire them. 

— You could ask about that. — Ceding to him the possibili- 
ties for her. 

So they have been living on Baba's customary law that a 
woman will as ever live on the decisions of her man. 

— Look, you ask, you're the one who knows the ins and outs 
of law. There's a seminar next week, some hotel. — 
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— What day. I've got to be in court Tuesday — no, 
Wednesday. — Her casually practical response was the 
answer: she is independently with him in the decision of the 
possibility — Australia. 

Unaware of its significance between these two at the consul- 
tancy seminar on Thursday, a hotel one of whose five stars was 
a Thai sauna and karma massage centre neither had ever heard 
of. The conference room was not full of chancers, but men and 
women mainly in early middle age, from the look of them, 
and confidently prepared questions by them; young men and 
girls both with gold loops in their earlobes, Australia's appar- 
ently known as not fuddy-duddy square, if you have the skills 
they need, and there was what must be somebody's son whom 
BEE might have discriminated against because of his lack 
of pigment, who has with him an old woman, face defiantly 
made up. Jabu the only black. She was dressed in her African 
complexity, the high cloth around the pile of her hair more 
sober in colour than usual, and no locks escaped. People in the 
room noticed her covertly; few individuals want it witnessed 
that they too are giving up birthright. Defeated? Defecting; 
it's known as taking the plane for Perth. 

Jabu surprises anyway (now they turn to look) by the preci- 
sion of general questions she asks that they themselves are 
here to pursue, as if she's doing it on their behalf, and better, 
in presentation of matters they don't have the knowledge 
of jurisprudence to follow. The law is present, somehow, in 
their favour. It turns out she is a lawyer married to the white 
man beside her. He's a university professor who's in corre- 
spondence with some universities already interested in him; 
his questions don't concern that advance alone, however, 
but whether appointments in any capacity of employment 
are restricted in terms of a valid period or are permanent 
immigration granted. And what is the position in regard 
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to membership of professional associations, may immigrant 
workers in industry join trade unions? Not employed on the 

cheap — no benefits? 

Isn't he putting his foot in it for everyone by dragging up 
politics! Is it because he's got himself a genuine black wife 
(look at the Black-is-Beautiful power outfit) he's unlikely to 
be discriminated against in jobs for professors here at home — 
so what's the reason for the pair going to emigrate? 

But this conference room isn't the place for exchanges across 
the floor among would-be immigrants, it's not good form to 
address one another. He gets his information, she gets hers, 
and is told there is further available in the brochures. 

There has been the mutual experience, to break tacit non- 
communication, so now it's all right to speak. Going down 
in one of the elevators the man with the old woman engages 

him. You've already had some responses from over there? 

You're lucky. 'Explore hidden opportunities', all visa-types', 
'in-depth accurate, honest assessment', 'spectacular success', 
blah-blah. 'Welcome' they advertise, and the guys at these 
consultancies are gung-ho encouraging, but I've had no 
response to my applications, firms they've put me in touch 
with. I'm beginning to think about New Zealand, what's 
your take on the country? Of course you're a university man, 
I see, I suppose you have a better chance than I do with all 
the 'conditions apply' — the small print. Every time I come 
to these meetings the consultant gives me a different story, 
whether they're actually from Down Under or some hired 
local lawyer . . . — 

The old woman has the lowered blue-painted eyelids 
and tucked lip corners of one who has heard all this before, 
dinned many times over. To everyone pressed together in the 
confinement carrying them, she speaks. — I'm taking the final 
emigration. — 
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It's all too solemn; someone titters patronisingly kindly, 
-You're doing the tourist trip to the moon? — At your age? — 
No. Cremation. You go up in infinitesimal particles to 

finity. — 
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They are in Steve's car bundled with presents and contri- 
butions of Christmas food, for once the complete family, 
Gary Elias off to his second home, Sindiswa acceptant after 
having exacted the assurance they'll be back in her home by 
New Year's Eve when she's invited to a party with her Aristotle 
schoolfriends, Wethu humming some hymn she knows she'll 
soon be singing in the Elder's Methodist Church. 

Baba himself called to invite them all; when Jabu told this 
was uncertain — unlikely that there would be some obligation 
to the Reeds, but the comrades, the Suburb, the Dolphins 
and a new body round the pool, Marc's defection, had some 
party plans. Yet it seemed to take for granted, between 
them, that if her Baba summoned, they would come to her 
home-place. The rape case was behind; and the corruption 
case set aside although appeal against that judgment being 
proceeded; Jacob Zuma remains, he is, the African National 
Congress's nomination for the presidential election in the 
new year. 

There's an ox slaughtered in the village, the meat butchered 
from it isn't in plastic packets from the supermarket, it comes 
straight to the great iron vessels straddling the women's cook- 
ing fires. For Sindiswa, who doesn't often visit in KwaZulu 
this is not exotic; at the birthday party of a Greek schoolfriend 
there was a sheep on a spit he and his pals, directed by his 
father, were turning. 

Steve's drawn into the football game with Gary Elias, 
the boy cousins, along with other fathers in Baba's collat- 
eral clan. Many of the men who live away in the industrial 
towns, miners, construction workers, are Home-Boys back for 
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women 



Christmas. They form their own er.-i 1 • ■ • 

y meir own enclave drinking the supply 

of canned beer they ve contributed as well as imbamba that 
has been generously brewed. They are amiably drunk and 

then there s a discrete breakawnv kx, f~ i 

MWtl y b Y ' l rew who protectively 

surround a woman bowed and i 

auo weeping among the laughter 

and chatter or a good time; her son Ai^A i 

o , "ci iuu nas died in some city where 

he found work. Jabu goes with her mother and other 
to console, when she finds herself nearby. 

He's given himself half-time from the football match 

-It was AIDS. Who? The one who didn't come - 

Her tilt of eyes to the city workers. He and she followed the 
toll of AIDS, she could quote straight off the latest infection 
count published but so far no one either knows has died. At 
the Justice Centre she meets men and some women— out of 
fear of disgrace they are even more cautious about letting it be 
known— who are HIV-positive, on antirerrovirals, and even 
some who have AIDS. They are people dismissed from their 
employment because they are infected with the virus: she's 
involved in court actions against employers illegally ignoring 
workers' Constitutional rights. 

Who knows which among his students is positive, aware 
or not; a lecturer in another faculty has made what's called 
his 'status' public and addressed the students in every faculty, 
urging them boldly, like himself, to take the test, and if it is 
positive start treatment immediately; if it is negative, wake 
up, be sure in your love-making you take every means of 
protecting yourself and your partner of whatever sex from 
infection. 

There are two comrades — not of the Suburb but theirs 
from the wider association of the shared past — who are out of 
the closet and on treatment that will keep them alive maybe 
without developing AIDS. The Dolphins? Don't fall into the 
wishful belief that it's a homosexual curse passed on to heteros. 
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Still flushed by a football game taken unseriously by every- 
one, fun like the absurd contests there used to be sometimes 

in camp lulls between action, he goes to join the workers in 
their loss. But they come from dispersion in whatever jobs 
they've found all over the industrialised country, most will not 
have known the man as grown men, and if there were a few of 
the mans comrades — fellow workers, they will have mourned 
him, away at the graveside; it's the mother's sorrow revived by 
the son this year missing among the Home-Boys returned for 
Christmas. These welcome the white man the church Elders, 
headmaster's daughter married, exchanging happily, inter- 
rupting each others anecdotes that come from the kind of 
life the towns and cities offer them, hostels where you must 
survive violence, the cost of backyard rooms if you manage to 
find them— there's the thigh-slapping story graphic in their 
mix of isiZulu and English, of one who's got himself a share of 
a room on the skyscraper roof of what used to be rich whites' 
apartments. Up there, the servants lived, now the new tenant 
class don't have live-in servants, and the building's owner 
rents sky rooms to anyone — there's a shebeen run by some 
women at weekends, there are kids up there, men and their 
girls, Izifebe Onondindwa. 

Sindi is speaking isiZulu she learnt from her mother since 
the first words heard as a baby in Glengrove Place to a cluster 
of girls who find they have the same jokes and complaints 
about boyfriends although her freedom at her kind of school 
is something unimaginable to them at the girls' equivalent of 
Headmaster Elias Siphiwe Gumede's school for boys. 

Instead of going home for Christmas, the Zimbabweans 
fleeing from home in tens of thousands, finding a way to that 
other Methodist Church, the beds of city pavements, the 
empty suburban lots. New Year a week ahead bringing the 
elections, another post-apartheid government; the hiving-off 
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of ANC heroes to start a rival mm; ^ > n • r i • 

ct uvcu party — no one s talking of this, 

these are the KwaZulu Home-Boys, back drinking home brew 
It's going down plentifully to the great promise-the prom- 
ises of rhe idol, Zuma. Jacob Zuma will change ail that hasn't 
been changed to make better the better life for all. Msholozi 
his praise-name: one of them, the workers; Zuma, their own 

Her Baba has given her husband his share of the presence 
and attention he distributes among everyone in traditional 
hospitality both of the Christian in this holy season and 
amaZulu feasts of celebration. He has the easy male subject 
to introduce— having ro buy a new car. —The garage man 
tells me my old model isn't worth repairing any more, and 
the tyres— our roads you know— a new set would be a lot of 
money thrown out . . . rhey say you must buy a new car every 
six years. — 

— In that case, mine should be in the scrapyard! Nearly 
three years out of date. — 

— And you got here with Jabu all right? ... of course ... or 
course if I do have to replace, I must have my wheels, there's a 
Japanese model or maybe I should stay with Ford. 

Their expressions show each has other things occupy- 
ing their minds, but this is friendly talk on safe ground in 
respect of whose this is beneath where they sit. No venture to 
mention a corruption trial lingering above the certain election 
of Jacob Gedleyihlekisa Zuma, as if allusion first would be an 
offence to the host, and second could be tactless in considera- 
tion of the politics whatever they might be, of the daughter's 
husband. Her reactions when she paid that visit after Msholozi 
was found innocent in the rape trial: she will have influenced 
her man. Or his could have been the influence on her attitude. 
A daughter of mine. 

They passed a night in comfortable spirits at her parents' 
house, sleep understandably delayed by the singing and 
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rising scales of ululating joy, background static of the radio 
commentary until some uncounted hour. The children were 
distributed where they elected to be among collaterals their 
own age who were delighted to make place for them, Gary 
Elias of course sharing a bed he occupies on his regular visits. 

She didn't have to ask if he would come with family led by 
the Elder to church for the service on Christmas Day. 

Am I all right? — He wore a jacket despite the heat, and 

the tie he'd thrown into his duffle bag, remembering decen- 
cies observed in the Anglican church attended with his father. 

He would pass; she had brought her formal Pan-African 
outfit and although this elaborately distinguished her from 
the simple traditional dress of the other up-to-date women 
and the tight tailored skirts, flowered hats hung over from 
the colonial period of decorum worn by a few old women, her 
beauty as a tribute to worship of the Christ Child, coming 
from their continent of Africa, was admiringly received. Their 
headmaster. Their Elder, in the line of his family's distin- 
guished leadership in this, their church, had educated his 
daughter for the world but she had not forgotten to come 
back, bring something, symbol of her achievements, to them. 

Enjoyed himself. Really. He felt — at home. In her home. In 
place. Is it because the personal life can become, is — central 
over the faith — political faith? (That's heresy . . .) 

He's got over (unthinkingly there) his rejection of, no wasn't 
that — his detachment from the Reeds, Jonathan. A reconcili- 
ation brought about by Jabu, by life with her? Yes, a comrade; 
but she has never given allegiance to their faith — Struggle — 
as a religion, substitute for religious faith. She's free? What an 
easy way out. But she doesn't take easy ways. 

It's killingly difficult to accept a priority between choice of 
existences in the meanly allotted human span. Oh, stuff the 
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philosophy. There is her heritage KwaZulu Africa as exempli- 
fied in her father with whom she is bonded although parted 
from by the poster she came upon on the fence. 

Tonight he sees her reading and making notes on the 
information supplied by the Australian consultancy on the 
jurisprudence and legal system Over There. He's address- 
ing her to himself by her full name: has Jabulile Gumede 
accepted, decided for Australia. They discuss the move prac- 
tically, they've talked about schools, about whether it would 
be more to a lifestyle perhaps envisaged, to be in a city rather 
than well, some suburban outback, a suburb, not the Suburb? 

That's not a decision, an acceptance within the self, herself. 

It is expected that some time after the return to the Suburb, 
as promised, in Sindi's concern to be back for her schoolfriends' 
New Year's Eve party, there'll be an afternoon or evening 
with his mother — perhaps the last before she moves to Cape 
Town — and whoever among the Reeds may be around her. 

Jabu has made the arrangement, it's an evening. Jonathan 
and Brenda are there, the Jonathan-Brenda daughter Chantal 
who with her mother's ebullience hugs cousin Sindiswa 
whom she has seen only a few times in the childhood almost 
outgrown. And Ryan the son who is studying engineering 
in England for a degree which will favour him to take up a 
post there or anywhere. He hasn't waited to graduate, he's 
married, his Welsh-English wife Fiona is with him, Sindi 
won't be a bridesmaid after all. Ryan's speaking confidently 
of life in London, acclimatised in every way — even his South 
African English has somehow naturally lost its old inflections 
which come from the way the language is used by the Babel of 
citizens, isiZulu, Setswana, Sepedi, isiXhosa, Afrikaans — all 
notes sounding up and down the linguistic tune. 

His wife works in an art gallery in Cork Street and her 
brother is first violinist in a chamber orchestra that performs 
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all over the world. —Not just the stress and strain of engi- 
neering structures I'm wise to, we never miss an exhibit^ 
of developments in art, trends, the different concept 10 ^ 
what art n, I mean, taking in new technology as means ^ 
way paint brushes used to be and then of course the 
Fiona's brother the open door to concerts, everything 
that's happenmg in music, fantastic, post-Stockhausen ^ 
Post-Jackson.— As if suddenly remembering the concern* 
Steve and the beautiful— yes, she is— black wife. -A° d 
don't have to feel why am I having all this while people he 
are hving i n shacks still kicked around— Wrinkles his nos , 
and then toss ^ the situation, as it should be for the evening. 
a wayw,th jerk of his head. 

—What about the Muslims in England?— Jabu's B etlt 6 
witness-mterrogation voice. 

vn, U thefe are ' thereVe been nasty incidents, of co»& 
V u 11 always get thugs who'll take out their own frustration 
n people who don't look like themselves.- He arches his 
eyebrows to miU i 
A»«* ,. make known he's not among them. 

have to f . WlPCd ° Ut itS finals. Almost. So you don 
descend!" gUllty ° f PriviI ^s, there. The few who're left, the 
national lif^ m ° Stly s P ed mens, they have no real pa* 



in 



" e isn't hearin u 
a ndjabu. g C exch ange continuing between 



Ryan 



a for 



Neither i s T on . 

the *■* to finance b' ^ ^ him ' ^ ^ in 
don or vvher 8 * h ° USe for the F oun S coup 



London or where g a house for th e young couple J 

bi g eonstruction^" ^ gCtS a P ° St ' mosr llkel y ° nC ° f 
What do yo u call t C ° mpanie s— maybe even a municipality or 

hass les, how to fier^' M y law yer's busy with control 

' Here ' s the provt ion PermiSSion to send the money from here, 
° W • • • oh, Cond . . y ° U can own one property abroad, you 

° nS ^ Officials go nosing into every 
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nook and cranny of your finances. However. I've got some 
friends who know their way around. — 
So the son's not coming back. Home. 

As was clear when Jonathan came to ask for advice about the 
best university faculty of engineering for his son. Home is trans- 
ferable. It always has been. Long before tribes coming down 
from the equatorial North, the Dutch following the recon- 
naissance of the Dutch East India Company, the French and 
their viniculture, the English colonial governors, the inden- 
tured Indians for the whites' sugar plantations, the Scottish 
mining engineers, the Jews from Czarist Russian racism and 
later Nazi Germany's persecution, the Italians who took a 
liking to the country during their spell as prisoners of war 
here, the Greeks whose odyssey launched by poverty brought 
them— all these and others of distant origins made home, this 
South Africa. It hasn't managed to wipe out completely the 
San and Khoi Africans whose homeland of origin was taken 
from them. 

You can make of somebody else's your home anywhere. It's 
human history. But it's less complex if the indigenous popula- 
tion has been more or less disposed of. 

Has Jonathan heard of connections with the Australian 
consultancy maybe through a friend who has noted who else 
was there at a seminar; or has Jonathan beside him read his 
mind. —Ever think of England? You have such good connec- 
tions haven't you, that conference you went to? You could surely 
get a pretty good appointment in a university. But I suppose 
you have your ties here ... no reason to . . . Brenda and I— 
the awful violence growing— we talk about it don't we all, but 
when you come down to nitty-gritty I say . . . everywhere. God 
k nows what country's safe, and I just have the idea that once the 
world recession's over, investment, business is going to boom 
h^e; well, stick it out. The metal industry, we're not doing too 
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badly even now, my outfit, we've managed to redeploy — not 
so many worker lay-offs in our show. But that doesn't solve the 
question of getting money out for Ryan's house. — 

They laugh together, Jonathan aware that in this matter his 
brother Steve is not the man to ask for useful advice. 

England. Other consultancies. Yes. Why never think of 
England if you have such great thoughts at all and are pursuing 
them. Connections. The influential academics at the confer- 
ence where all arrangements were efficiently managed by the 
official with a man's name in its female version. 'Home' to 
England where father Reed's line came from. Life in England: 
a few days in an old mill converted to a private place. 

The old year is seen off at the Jake/Isa venue, but all were joint 
hosts, Blessing and Peter Mkizejabu and Steve, the Dolphins, 
including renegade Marc and his wife. The comrades in 
the sense way back in the Struggle and now in the Suburb 
commune, ignite one another in enjoyment just as they are 
ready at hand when anyone among them is in trouble. 

Dancing, she and he are the clandestine lovers in Swaziland 
where Baba sent her to be educated and the university student 
was evading the Special Branch. They circled Marc dancing, 
nuzzling his wife as in parties round the church pool he used 
to one of the Dolphins — his lover? 

Jabu whispering after an unaccustomed extra drink or two. 
— What d'you think there was about her . . . — 

She means in particular that attracted Mate; what — in the 
one who's not a male . . . ? 

Yes? Not easy for himself a man who's attracted only to 
women, to place himself in Marc's — what — body sense and 
aesthetic sense. 

Into the small ear close to him. Wine speaking. — She has a 
beautiful long waist. — 
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Connections. (Jonathan had brought them up.) England. 

The one with the feminine version of a man's name, she has 
a waist that your hand goes smoothly down from the intimate 
armpit to the hollow at the hip. 

Time hasn't materiality, the New Year's arrival is aural, cheers 
jetting with fireworks from the Suburb and the city all around, 
the stamp of drums and farting blare of vuvuzelas, supermar- 
ket clone of the oxhorn that used to be blown to honour tribal 
dignitaries, not in its plastic evolution deafening crowds when 
a goal is scored on the football field. From whatever was their 
partying in the yard the sons have appeared among the adult 
embraces landing where they will, the hugging, shoulder- 
thumping half-triumphant to have made it through an old 
year, half-expectant of the new one — and the seeking out, 
alone among all the press of others, a special meeting, embrace 
between those who live each-to-each. They are clasped as one 
body, but they kiss for the first time — never before in the time 
that is now, this year, he sees tears magnifying her eyes in cele- 
bration. She laughs and they're kissing again. 

This is the last. To be the last change of time in the Suburb, 
with its normal life claimed. 



Subject Ozl: OUR PEOPLE 

Its the heading of information pages come online to his 
room in the faculty. Australia the world's smallest continent 
and sixth largest country etc. (all that's in the cuttings read 
before). Indigenous people lived on that continent up to 
60,000 years ago; their lives were changed irrevocably after 
the British claimed Australia in 1788. British colonisation 
began as a penal colony with convicts shipped from Britain. 
Free settlers from there were joined by people from other parts 
of Europe, and Malays, Japanese . . . they started the pearl- 
ing industries. By the 1930s the indigenous population was 
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reduced to 20 per cent of its original size. Today a little more 
than 2 per cent of Australians are identified as Indigenous 
(seems 'aboriginal' has become a no-no, like 'Kaffir'). Large- 
scale immigration began after the Second World War . . . and 
after the abolition of the 'White Australia' policy, migrants 
came from many parts of Asia. Recent patterns show more 
coming from Africa. 

In the years that followed European settlement the indig- 
enous population declined significantly as a result of increased 
mortality. In 1967 the Australian Constitution was changed to 
recognise the indigenous for inclusion in the national census. 
(So earlier figures must be guess estimates/) 

RECONCILIATION. Six years into the twenty-first century 
that population had increased by 1 1 per cent to 45,000 out of 
the country's total 21 million. In 1992 in the High Court of 
Australia, Eddie Mabo was the first Indigenous person to have 
native title rights to land recognised on behalf of Indigenous 
people. The Mabo decision led to the establishment of the 
Native Title Act 1993 which recognises native land owner- 
ship throughout Australia. In 2008 the Australian Prime 
Minister apologised to the Indigenous people for the 'Stolen 
Generation': the Indigenous children who between 19 10 
and 1970 were forcibly removed from their families, inflict- 
ing profound suffering and loss in Indigenous Australians. 
Education, health, housing. Fewer Indigenous students attend 
and finish school than non-Indigenous Australians . . . over- 
crowding is associated with poor health outcomes, 2004-5 
health survey found 27 per cent of Indigenous were living in 
overcrowded conditions. 

White South Africans didn't apologise to black South 
Africans for the abuse suffered by blacks from whites, seven- 
teenth century to apartheid's final perfection of the means. 
Didn't apologise for anything — didn't have to, they were dealt 
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with in the retribution that counts most — their last regime 
finished off by the Struggle. 

Humans lived in Australia 60,000 years ago. 

The San, humans living in what is now South Africa 
200,000 years ago, joined by the Khoi Iron Age people from 
the north of the African continent; these also have managed 
to survive under whites that saw them as hardly human — 
some must have done so by clandestine breeding with other 
blacks, the whites' Malay slaves — and even the whites? They 
got the vote along with everyone else in 1994. They now have 
radio stations broadcasting in what has survived of their own 
languages. They live wretchedly degraded in poverty, the free- 
dom transformation of the country to which they belong more 
than any others in the population. 

So it's not emigration. What's left behind? It's not another 
country, if you're an aborigine, over there. 

At home in their living room, he has the information at hand 
to show her. She's worked late at the Centre, it has taken on a 
case against mining companies which have for years dismissed 
with token or no compensation workers who contract asbes- 
tos poisoning and develop TB due to conditions breathed in 
underground. 

She gives it back in the gesture for later. 

— Not going well? — The case, he's aware, has been lost in 
two lower courts, now it is for the Constitution height. 

Doesn't seem to have accepted the question. She's tell- 
ing him something, nothing to do with the day's work. — I 
stopped by the supermarket for grapes Sindi wants and one of 
the men who hawk brooms in the street came up to me, now, 
as I was leaving. I gave the usual sorry, don't need, and he said 
Headmaster Gumecle's daughter, I know you — recognised me 
from home, even my name. He's one of Baba's schoolboys but 
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he hasn't found a job since he finished school two years ago. 
Come out of Baba's school really literate, numerate . . . all 
he can do to feed himself is try to sell straw brooms he says 
Zimbabwe refugee women make. — 

She has an aspect of being unreachable. How say to her, give 
her the other handout, the man's one of thousands. But this 
is one of Baba's charges, educated by Baba for the new oppor- 
tunities. She's describing exactly how the man approached, 
the mask of the beggar's confronting face that comes with the 
calling as that of the preacher or the judge comes with theirs. 
What he is seeing is that what she, Jabu, is experiencing is 
guilt. Why? She's guilty of belonging to the new black class 
that is not out on the streets. Not a cadre along with a Home- 
Boy whom Baba hasn't been able to give freedom as he gave it 
to her to pursue. Guilty of false pretences. 

That's what this country is doing to its people. Guilt for the 
better life for all not being delivered by themselves. If you stay 
put long enough perhaps that will just go away, away, a court 
case not heard. Only Jabu giving judgement on herself. 

So long as she lives here. 
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He's taking cuttings from newspapers and printouts from 
Internet not only on Australia; about here and now. She 
doesn't ask for explanation of this, she has it in herself — surely 
he's also realised it has no purpose. He is in negotiations with 
universities Over There. 

Unless — will we still follow. What happens, is going to 
happen not just to our own we've left, Baba KwaZulu; and 
even his Reed family he isn't close to. The transformation; it 
is going to come now. The date of the national election this 
year is soon to be announced, already there are the promises 
from those hoping to stand for parliament. Shifting alliances 
of politicians' bargaining, power patterns; the new kind of 
Struggle. What changes are coming, inevitable. At the Justice 
Centre, it's the judiciary in debate. 

— Too many white backsides seated on the Bench and too 
few blacks, that's the first contention — 

— Judgments affecting government ministers and 
high-rank public servants influenced in their favour by 
government — 

— Hold on — perceived to be, ay — 

—And if there is — must be — democratic balance in proper 
proportion to the black majority — that's going to change 
pardons for pals — 

— Conclusion. Don't clean up connivances, call corruption 
what it is. — One of the advocates from whom she has learned 
so much has the right to reproach her. 

— What's the future of the Judicial Commission? Who'll 
survive. Will the Commission continue to be the independent 
body to appoint judges, with the president-whoever-he-is — 
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The colleague is interrupted — What cl'you mean, whoever — 
(someone barks a laugh, they all know it will be Zuma.) — The 
President putting up his chosen four along with rubber-stamp- 
ing the Commission's choices — won't he simply disband the 
J.C., make all appointees to the Branch himself. — 

— Himself! Zuma he's been on the wrong side of the law. 
So that's his qualification for knowledge of who is and who's 
not fit to be a judge. — At once names of some come up who'll 
understand the obligation to keep the President's men out of 
jail. She brings this insider disquiet back to the Suburb, the 
bedroom night talks, and to exchanges with the comrades 
whose concerns these are going to be. He has for her a cutting 
from the night's newspaper in his hand, not yet added to the 
storage box he's keeping on the shelf the Australian immigra- 
tion ones fell from. Nine million illiterates out of a population 
of 48 million. That's a figure to sleep on before you begin to 
think about her KwaZulu Home-Boy wandering the street 
with straw brooms hitched against his shoulders. 

Neither is surprised, but although he's Assistant Professor 
at a university, the lawyer is even less surprised than he. 
— That was one of my first functions when I was a junior. I 
sat for hours with witnesses reading aloud to them, explain- 
ing the meaning of the terms, words. Many couldn't read for 
themselves. They were able to write their own name painfully. 
I used to think the pen was like a handle they couldn't get a 
hold on — it was awful, so embarrassing for them and for me, 
black like them — Paused and drew first finger and thumb 
down either corner from her fine full lips to her chin. — If 
I'd been white it'd have been natural I know everything they 
didn't. — Another moment. — Wonder how it would be for 
Sindi and Gary Elias, they're both, on the look of them. — 

At least, there are apparently other Africans, blacks 
emigrated, accepted for migration. It's an aspect that hasn't 
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surfaced, is Australia what she's applying this thought to, 
rather than concentrating on witnesses in the defence of 
Constitutional rights in court. Australia's become an element 
of the normal life. How they, Down Under, see beings who are 
both black-and-white, though not white-and-aboriginal, of 
course. And — of course — there's Obama, since last year, how 
he's to be seen, that may help identity in the world. 

At the Vice Chancellor's meeting when the university 
opened for the first term of the New Year, comrade Lesego 
from African Studies was a commanding speaker. The matric- 
ulation results: only 62 per cent of 'learners' had passes. No 
improvement. But his voice rose with his hands as he reminded 
that 69 per cent of students enrolled at the university during 
the past year were black and over half were women. There was 
the stir of applause his volume and gesture expected. 

Another hand flagged rather than held up — academics 
are not 'learners' seeking attention to speak in school. Here 
it is again. — Those among the sixty-two per cent making 
application to the university this year — it's on entry stand- 
ards differentiated between higher school results required for 
whites and Indians than lower qualifications for blacks. Look 
at the consequences for those of us who're going to teach them 
at undergraduate level.- — 

But it was not the time or occasion for Lesego to take up, 
disinter the situation. The term must begin positively. When 
he with Steve and a few other colleagues went to their pub for 
a beer, he used his same decisive rousing as he lifted his glass. 
— Eisb, here's to more and longer bridging hours! Bigger 
intake this year! — Foam slopped over the lip of the glass and 
made the prospect of heavy responsibility, flippant. 

Would he be there to do whatever could be, had to be, done? 

* * * 
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Looked as if it would be Melbourne not Adelaide. The 'remu- 
neration' — compound term — of fered a good level of academic 
status as well as excellent salary and housing allowance, 
settling-in benefits. Enquiries about the legal profession were 
misunderstood: Jabu wasn't an academic, it was not an expec- 
tation of some lectureship for her, in the deal. He had made 
some enquiries, nevertheless, not mentioning this to her, for 
the law department here among his colleagues to give infor- 
mation on the legal profession in that far, other country. 

Sometimes had the sense that Australia ... it was the 
return, a recurrence of the time of the conference in England: 
something existing, in him, not revealed, beneath the prac- 
ticalities exchanges discussions with her — Jabu, there beside 
him within touch, as the woman with a version of a man's 
name was at the mill. A subconscious deception of his own 
woman. Subliminal, not memory; some sort of constant in the 
flaws of being. 

Promises. Promises. 

No election date yet. But election manifestos budding: 
or shedding leaves already. Newspaper cuttings. The thir- 
teenth day of the year's first month report the African 
National Congress promises to rescue South Africa from 
global recession. Cut unemployment to less than 15 per 
cent by 2014. 

Over with Jake at the Mkizes' watching a cabinet minister 
on TV. 'Change and continuity' (contradiction?) to reassure 
investors fearing shift to the left — but faster change (at the 
same time) assuring the poorest 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion that mantra 'service delivery', water, electricity, refuse 
removal, will be accelerated. Almost half the country's 'learn- 
ers' dropped out of school last year. The number of university 
students who failed to graduate was high. A major renewal 
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of the education system, 15,000 'trainers' (not teachers?) to 
strengthen performance of schools on maths, science, technol- 
ogy and language development (literacy?). Ensure teachers are 
in class on time. 

Jake waggles one leg across the other. — No slipping off to 
the shebeen to get babelas. — 

Denials. Denials. 

Shed by a split in the Party, one of its most popular Struggle 
leaders, Mosiuoa Terror Lekota is lost defected from the ANC 
to lead a new party, Congress of the People, with its smart 
double-meaning acronym COPE. COPE calls for scrapping 
of the policy of Affirmative Action by which blacks must be 
employed when black and white are applicants for the same 
post, the criterion uncertain whether their qualifications are 
equal. 

Gone dark. 

Peter snaps off the voice and the wide-mouthed image. 
— Affirmative Action, it's simply more jobs for cousins, 
in-laws to join the black elite — our Brothers — that's joined 
the white elite. — 

A columnist writes as if speaking for the one who is snipping 
the cutting. 'The National Prosecuting Authority, govern- 
ment and leadership of the ANC, should take notice — the 
endless power games the different parties are playing: pros- 
ecute or not Zuma.' 

She doesn't need to read it. — It's time for him to 
defend himself in court, he's forgotten he said that's what 
he wanted — he should stop his legal stalling tactics. 
Corruption, racketeering, tax evasions should be put to 
Zuma in the High Court on a date to be set for next week. 
Look, if the opposing parties aren't ready for a trial now, 
never will be. Zuma probably will want the Supreme Court 
judgment against him tested in the Constitutional Court. 
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Let that arbiter of human rights decide once and for all 
whether there's any reason to believe the conspiracy theory 
that the Zuma camp says charges are purely the vendetta 
against him, rivalry in the ANC itself to keep him out of 
becoming President. — 

Next week? But there's the real alternative . . . delay, delay. 
Once he's President, cannot be charged. It'll all go away. 

Gary Elias and Sindiswa see many kinds of mass celebration 
that exists for them only on the screen; but its even bigger 
than the international football one with Maradona playing. 
The footage of who knows how many cameras can't encompass 
the size, the whole. 

A commentator has made himself heard. 

— Eighty thousand people, that must be a guess not an esti- 
mate. — But to their children the sight and sound of such is 
familiar; while to the parents it's some sort of consequence — of 
a different kind, of the protest crowds defying apartheid laws, 
police guns and arrest. It is Jacob Zuma's launch of the ANC's 
election manifesto. The date of the election still not given but 
in the air; and the triumphal joyousness as if the result has 
already been won. 'Awuktti mashini wam'i Zuma sings, the 
chorus that soars with him is exaltation both of himself and 
the people themselves. 

The cohesion, mass transformation of what are individuals 
can be uplifting or an assault. The effect of whether you are 
down there at one with the mass in their purpose, or reject it. 
Gary begins to dance along Zuma-style, back-jacking from 
the knee, enjoying himself. Sindiswa with some schoolbook in 
her lap looks distracted and goes off to the family computer. 

Comrades are not accustomed to being onlookers. He 
gestures — enough! — the control in hand. She frowns no, stoi- 
cal. If they're not there, they're part of the Party constituency, 
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share responsibility for it as they did in action. There are going 
to be plenty of other gatherings of the Party in its election 
campaign, and not all a pop praise song. 

She assumes the Mkizes, Jake and Isa, will be coming with 
Steve and her to the one in the city. Jakes low voice — is it 
poor reception on a cell phone. — I don't want to hear him 
sing, I want to hear him in court. — Isa is laughing in the 
background and her message passed on, of course they'll be 
there . . . 

It's what was a depot for tramcars way back when the city 
had tramways — for Whites Only. Must have been long before 
this distinction was named apartheid, that term that's even 
used — comrade Jake, not a Jew, often insists, to characterise 
mistakenly the situation between Israelis and Palestinians. 
Nothing to do with the justice of returning the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem to Palestine. Both peoples with ancient 
claims of origin to the same territory, whereas we whites in 
South Africa have no such claim, no common origin with 
local aborigines — unless you accept the palaeoanthropologist 
discovery of the origin of all hominids in The Cradle of Man, 
the site in this African country. 

A huge skeleton shed is crowded to standing crush at the 
entrance. Way is made for the mixed group, either in amused 
recognition of the novelty among them or as a small sign of 
reconciliation that's supposed to exist. A woman buffeted, 
answers Isa's apology. — Welcome, my sister — this elec- 
tioneering event is in one of the 'safe' areas of the country, 
confident of Party votes. 'Kill for Zuma!' — some youths have 
declared — Isa looks about, quoting in mumble. Jake prods 
her along by the elbow: — Well, suppose Zuma's 'Bring Me 
My Machine Gun' is heard as permission. — 

— See any AKs. — Peter is gazing around from where the 
comrades from the Suburb have found a bench and people in 
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possession have shifted to make cramped space. There's noth- 
ing to signify in appearances, anyone who isn't too fat is like 
the Suburbans, in jeans; there are the usual hair constructions, 
more spiky than Jabu's, some Afro-bushes dyed redhead, nose- 
rings and shackling ear-baubles. Isa's appreciative of political 
participation. — That's how we are . . . you can't tell which 
is pop group and which is Youth League showing signals of 
having outgrown wisdom from Party leaders — 

— Heritage isn't a grand old pile out of which nothing new 
must come. — 

Stevie — Blessing, head on side. — Shame, they mustn't 

rubbish it. — 

— Mandela and Tambo, the young ones, changed Luthuli's 
ANC, the great man for the reality of his time — for what 
they'd say, 'knocking on the back door' — youth came up, eh, 
and brought the Party to Urnkhonto. — 

—That's it! That's it! We need a youth group, wild to keep 
us awake, know it's noiv — a luta continua — but it's a new one at 
home and globalised, Internet, blog.— Peter repeats in a mix 
of isiZulu and isiXhosa, for the benefit of the sharers on the 
bench he hears speaking in their tongues. 

— So we've got to take up the AK to fight a free and fair 
election?— He hasn't waited for Peter to finish the translation 
amid the delighted attention of the beneficiaries. 

His own vehemence registered by Isa; he's aware of the ques- 
tioning blankness turned on him: her usually expressive face. 

Zuma has not come to address this gathering. Kgalema 
Motlanthe, interim President of the country since Thabo 
Mbeki was dismissed, is up there. Jabu, just loud enough to 
be heard — He was under pressure to appoint an inquiry into 
the arms deals. — 

Motlanthe repeats Party promises, he doesn't charm, sing 
or dance. Speeches have had their place, electioneering is 
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taken over by the crowd. A man has heaved to the vacated 
stage a bulbous street-shiny successor to the cowhide drum 
and stretches a crane of arm to haul beside him a small boy 
clutched round an example of the old kind. The man performs, 
with all fury of a star preacher, angry hysteria of victory to 
bring about an event to come, and turns a gasp for breath into 
command for the boy to lift his child's head too big for the 
body, and flail tiny hands expertly over his drum. Out of the 
battle-song chorus of the crowd all the women have risen and 
are wending widely round and round, up and down, they are 
the breasts and belly foremost of an anti-privatisation move- 
ment's expectation, government takeover of the mines, gold, 
platinum, uranium, coal. The stark echo of the tram shelter 
becomes itself their voice. 

Jabu beside him sings with her sisters, from where she sits; 
one of the men sharing the bench legs up over it to cheer 
AMANDLA!, brotherhood granted he leans to put an arm 
either side on Peter Mkize and the academic who has the 
promise of professorship in Australia. AMANDLA! It comes 
out of this one along with the Brother, Jake, Peter and Isa. 
But not Jabu; as if now she hasn't the right? Although she 
cannot help singing. AWETHU! the others respond with the 
call from the crowd, power to the people. 

Was Isa bewildered, after all, by his presence; was that what 
had come to him from her moment of blankness, earlier. What 
do hopes in this election have to do with Steve and Jabu, now. 
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ife goes on. Whether or not there is a future in common. 



JLrflt's a life of contentions when national elections announced 
for 22 April may bring personal as well as social change some 
will receive as justice and progress, others as defeat and danger 
to these. 

The trade unions in ANC's Congress Alliance produce 
a booklet attack on COPE. There's accusation of Struggle 
Heroes, COPE President Mosiuoa (Terror) Lekota and his 
Deputy President Mbhazima Shilowa having deserted the 
African National Congress to pursue an agenda of the capital- 
ist class'. 

And there's some sort of division already in the breakaway 
party itself: a pastor nobody but his congregation seems to 
have heard of, a Reverend Dandala — his face is the one that's 
appearing instead of Lekota's on COPE election posters. So is 
this the leader of the party now? 

— How can Terror be ditched, what for! It's mad. — 

He has the answer for her, she ought to have known. — To 
capture from Zuma a big haul — rural Christians who'll follow 
a man of the Church, God's will, ei-heh. — 

Election time. The ANC in the Free State finds it a time to 
decide the other kind of initiative, the students' 'initiation' 
in that province hasn't quite gone away: it's time for a black 
principal to 'undo the damage' at the university. Political 
pressure is now on to find one. The racist nightmare of last 
year will shudder back — no excuses. Principal Fourie, white, 
must be replaced; but the ANC complains there's not much 
effort by the university to attract a 'progressive' candidate. 
The four students about whom headlines of the urination into 
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a pot of stew for blacks went around the world will go on 
trial — later — in August this year, charged with crimen injuria, 

August. The same month. Jacob Zumas lawyers have 
formally proposed the date 12 August for his application for 
his corruption prosecution to be permanently quashed. He 
has promised his application will detail a political conspiracy 
behind the corruption, racketeering, money laundering and 
fraud charges against him. 

The precedent in other countries is that the President cannot 
be charged with alleged offences committed before his elec- 
tion to Presidency. The election of the new government and a 
new President will be on 22 April. 

August: four more months later. This charge really will go 
away. 

Additions to the store of newspaper cuttings are continu- 
ing. In particular concerning education. At a university of 
technology students reported to be horrified at rubber bullets 
fired on the university's workers who had rejected a wage 
increase. The university says Trying to match wages with other 
human resources — the challenges are still primary'. Women 
living in a hostel where 800 people share four toilets in one of 
Johannesburg's old locations' are demanding decent housing 
the way industrial workers use the streets for protest but in the 
higher register of women's voices and the different spectacle of 
female bodies. Some group on a high have announced the launch 
of the Dagga Party to join the electioneering roster. Shabir 
Shaik, Zuma's friend and financial adviser in the arms corrup- 
tion case is released from prison on medical parole grounds of 
a state of approaching death and is seen driving his car around 
his city. At a university other than that of the initiation potjie- 
kos the principal has aligned himself with COPE, making an 
impassioned speech of support at a COPE convention; as a 
result the Congress of South African Trade Unions, part of the 
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ANC alliance, says it will campaign until the principal steps 
clown from office. Study for Democracy at yet another univer- 
sity declares that the principals must be non-partisan; the Chair 
of a Parliamentary Education portfolio committee says there is 
no law against voicing one's political affiliation. 

Fallen leaves, paper sweepings on the shelf. Among hard 
news, the writer quotes from an open letter to Nelson Mandela 
by a poet long away in emigration, an Afrikaner freedom 
militant jailed for years during the apartheid regime. Breyten 
Breytenbach to Mandela. 'I must tell you this terrible thing 
... if a young South African were to ask me whether he or 
she should stay or leave my bitter advice would be to go. For 
the seeable future now, if you want to live your life to the full 
with some satisfaction and usefulness, and if you can stand the 
loss, if you can amputate yourself, then go.' A fellow Afrikaner 
Max du Preez answers in his newspaper column 'It is not only 
possible to live a full and useful life in South Africa of today. It 
is indeed easier to do it here than in, say France or the US . . . 
or Australia, Canada or the United Kingdom, other favourites 
among white South Africans.' And there are the last lines in 
the ragged cutting 'Don't allow bad politics to drive you out 
of the country of your heart.' 

Election time. Among Suburb comrades there's not much 
exchange of the usual parents' talk about their children, 
except in the projection of what form of political perspec- 
tive — no longer rising sun post-apartheid but the present 
freedom's storms — will mean for the generation. Whether 
this child is showing aptitude for maths, that one is sulky, 
this is ignored, aside, when the determinants of coexistence 
are all-demanding. 

But the private school for boys Gary Elias chose to be with 
his pal Njabulo Mkize has its news headline somewhere down 
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among the heavy-type of the municipal workers' strike leav- 
ing the streets turned slum with trash, the transport workers' 
strikes leaving commuters stranded; darkness, lights out when 
power fails. (And it's not clue to Umkhonto homemade explosives 
placed in substations, now.) A group of seniors living in the 
youth hostel lined boys up against a wall for an initiation. They 
beat them with golf clubs and cricket bats until their buttocks 
bled; a mother has laid charges of assault against the school; her 
son was forced to rub a powerful substance, 'Deep Heat', used 
for the relief of muscle pain, on his genitals. 

Njabulo and Gary Elias are not boarders in the school 
hostel. Of course they are back home safely in the Suburb with 
Blessing and Peter, Jabu and Steve, every night. 

What kind of assurance is that. 

Jake's house is the tribunal for whatever affects the comrades, 
although the Anderson boys don't attend the Mkize and Reed 
boys' school. But as the calm survivor of peacetime violence, 
robbed of his car and dumped unconscious in a vacant lot, 
succoured by homeless people dossed clown there for the 
night, Jake is the one who can be counted on to see situations 
objectively; what he has been able to come to in himself he can 
arrive at for others. 

It's Peter Mkize who has been to the school, walked in on 
the headmaster; been assured a teacher in charge of the hostel 
has been 'suspended', the head boy at the hostel has been 
'removed'. 

— Where? — Jabu would have pursued: and does. — There's 
only one hostel. — 

— Is that enough. Everything's OK. Finish and klaar. — 
It's Marc who has no children. Marc and Claire (the shift to 
think 'Marc and his wife') have dropped in by chance after 
Jake called the Mkizes and the Reeds to come round without 
explanation needed. 
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The boys whose future is in question are out taking part 
in a cycling marathon the school arranged to raise money for 
the fund it has created to donate sports equipment to rural 
and shack settlement schools who can't afford golf clubs and 
cricket bats. 

How come our hostel boys have golf dubs — we didn't 

know private schools provide coaching for the future chairmen 
of boards — 

-But Jabu, don't forget comrade Thabo Mbeki, when he 



was president, he revolutionised the status of blacks on the 
golf course from caddy to player, taking up golf, low handicap 
he had, himself. — Jake gets his laugh. 

— D'you think the leader should be expelled?— Isa seems 
unaccustomedly embarrassed by the Mkizes and the Reeds 
with whom until now so much has been shared. Anderson 
boys are not at that school, don't risk being initiated or initi- 
ating others — so far as the Andersons are aware. 

— What'd you do if it'd been your boy— The playwright, 
dramatic. —I mean how'd it feel for anyone to know your 
own kid had somehow become so brutal, where did it come 
from in his life, the decency he must get from you— you'd 
know, wouldn't you — he wasn't a kid you'd let torture a 
kitten. — 

-It's not just the one they've 'removed', there was a gang, 



can a school expel a group maybe most of them in that hostel 
have been through the ordeal, proud of it, expect others to be 
tested the way they were — one of these manhood rituals eih, 
isn't what's really behind it is that a male must be made killer 
enough to be conscripted to kill in some war your country 

• • • • 

decides on. Peter — blacks, you have your initiation, circumci- 
sion school whatever you call them, in the bush, and look at 
the cases when the job is botched, the victim suffers horribly 
to 'become' a man. — 
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— We Zulus don't circumcise, Steve, don't you know that — 
Reproach: white ignorance. 

A Christian father, yet ritually, as a baby, made a man, the 
Jewish way, was that really what my mother couldn't have 
known: preparation for the Struggle . . . and finally a man for 
the contradictions of a decision. 

— Violence is — cool — even if the hero wins in the end it's 
also by violence — all this comes to our children on TV. We 
allow them to see hours of it — Peter's head is jerking, his 
eyes squeezed, then wide. — What happened last year not in a 
school — a university? Right, not on TV, but d'you think those 
boys haven't followed that shit, what's to be done with the big 
brothers at schools whose filthy kind of initiation has been got 
away with — that's manpower all right? They followed . . . — 

— Subconsciously. — Marc supplies for Peter. 

— Eish, I wouldn't know how to explain it, perhaps someone 
else . . . ? Something in the . . . what we breathe — 

It's Blessing, who listens more than she speaks. — We haven't 
asked our boys. What they want us to do about — school. How 
they feel. — 

It is not easy to find the right time, the place in a day to bring 
the subject up with Gary Elias. His subject. She's threading 
new laces in one of his football boots while he is threading the 
other, and naturally, without a choice, she finds herself asking 
— What's it like at school now. Have the teachers changed, are 
they more strict with everyone . . . did you know, I mean . . . 
any of those boys. — 

— Oh they're matric, not in class with Njabulo and me, but 
Raymond, he's one of them, he's our top goalie, first team. — 

— Were you very surprised he'd do — things like that. Does 
it make you . . . Njabulo and your other friends unhappy. In 
school. So awful such a thing happened. — 
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— Headmaster had us in the big hall — you know, I told 
you and Dad that day. There was Father Connolly from the 
Catholic's church and Reverend Nkomo our school pastor, 
they were praying and now every morning at prayers those 
boys are there, we look at them — He breathes slowly on his 
hands deftly looping long laces. 

Quickly lifts his head. He's smiling directly at his mother to 
comfort her. — They're mad. — Vociferous scornful dismissal. 

It must be said although she has the confident answer 
already. — Gary, you don't think, you wouldn't rather be 
at another school.— If nothing else (he's dealt with shock, 
disgust by declaring the perpetrators freaks) is he not afraid 
that as he advances to become a senior, the age at which such 
madness' takes place, he could be a victim. 

Or how could she ever have thought — a ritualised 'man' 

subjecting others to torture. 

The freedom comrades fought for. 

—Our boy is strong.— She's telling how the necessary 
moment came about, of itself. — He's not afraid. And not 
to worry. He'll never become a bully. He won't take on that 
madness' and he doesn't want to run away to another school, 
I could see he already knows what happened is something, the 
sort of thing that is going to come up anywhere. As you grow, 

make your life. — 

Even in Australia. He does not feel bypassed as a father; 
she has opened the way for him. — It wouldn't come up at 
Aristotle. Ask Sindi; she'd freak out, as she'd say, even at the 
idea. — 

It lies between them where their bodies and shoulders touch 
in bed at night, their hands encounter, settling for sleep. A 
conformation brought from clandestinity of Glengrove to that 
of the Suburb and wherever they may go. — Suppose it doesn't 
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make sense anyway — move school when there's only the rest 
of this year here. — 

He's the one who took the initiative, if the process has been, 
is being followed by them together. — I just wish I could 
have taken up a post now. Bad luck it was too late for this 
year's academic entry, all that paperwork, emails dragged on 
so long. — 



— We're stupid to think of it, crazy. — 

Take him out of one school? Put him somewhere else? New 
surroundings, new teachers, new kids — and he and Sindi are 
going to have to deal with all that, new country, people don't 
even speak — no, what is it, yes, don't pronounce English like 
we do — And she breaks into a little snort invading the clan- 
destinity of the darkness. 
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e're going to hear Terror. — One leg then the other, 
shaking off the shine of drops as she gets out of the 
bath. It's a statement. 
He's shaving. — Yes. — 

And it is not a simple agreement, it's a consent. She will 
not question, for either, the right to be at gatherings at which 
declarations will be made for the present and future of the 
country. The question which Isa's moment of blank regard had 
realised in him at the ANC meeting. 

Neither the Andersons nor the Mkizes would be asked if 
they would be coming to hear the Congress of The People 
gathering. 

There are some comrade faces they know in the crowd 
neither as tight-packed nor palpably at one with each other 
as at the ANC parent-party electioneering. In the courage to 
break with the political fortress of the shared Struggle, defi- 
antly exuberant voices exchanged, there is the unaccustomed 
shrill timbre of defection, inevitable in human self-conscious- 
ness no matter how convinced of the political validity brought 
about by the parent Party's own betrayals of its battle-avowed 
politics. There are whites present; a few prominent ones, also 
defected from other parties? Prospective or already COPE 
committed? And maybe relics who regard themselves as not 
before having found a political home which might be their 
own: roughly awakened to the push and shove of the country's 
situation, a never-before. Perhaps you can't now be apolitical, 
that old solar topee of colonialism? 

Lekota spoke with the individualities of his personality — 
the Terror of the football field — and the standard raised fist of 
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rhetoric dedicated to victory, but smiling intelligence rather 
than berating, and he neither danced, pranced nor produced 
an armed theme song, while leading the cry and response that 
belongs to all who defied apartheid, his AMANDLA! bring- 
ing AWETHU from a following avowing themselves to him. 
The Reverend whoever-he-is, standing by; he has his turn 
invoking Christian values in COPE under the restlessness of 
the gathering's preoccupation with Lekota. 

Sling-shot questions from the people around him and her, 
praise and disagreement dart to the platform, some verbal litter 
without hitting target, a few respectfully join the Reverend's 
invocation of God as a member of the new party; the pertinent 
ones find Lekota ready for them. 

— It's true COPE says blacks shouldn't get the jobs instead 
of whites? — The man is referring to the party statement 
that race as the determinant in the policy of Black Economic 
Empowerment would produce only a small black elite. 

Lekota rallied to the opportunity. — I called for Affirmative 
Action to be scrapped because it doesn't provide the real answer 
for us, our own people. The big one. Giving a man or woman 
the post because their hands are black like mine doesn't make 
our economy equal and opened to all, if that man or woman has 
been historically deprived of acquiring the skills you need to do 
the job, to fill the post with the special knowledge it demands, 
and the young are still not getting these skills and knowledge to 
take up what is theirs . . . You won't improve the living stand- 
ard of the workers and the poor until equality in our education 
standards inevitably makes Affirmative Action out of date, into 
the waste-paper bag, simply by the number of qualified blacks 
who'll be able to fill the senior positions. Our country needs 
everyone, never mind the skin. That's the issue. That's justice. — 

Through the ears the mind takes immediately some 
statements more tellingly than others. With the closing 
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AMANDLA! rising from the crowd to the platform the 
leaders' chorus response AWETHU, Lekota came down and 
mingled, arms about people he knew and greetings to their 
presence for others made brothers and sisters by hearing him 
in his new political identity. On the way out through groups, 
ignoring, in their eagerness to be heard, the obligation to clear 
the exit, he may or may not have recognised Jabu — she had 
once been in the background of a legal team he was consult- 
ing. Anyway, he turned a moment, to ensure he had seen her, 
remembered (perhaps he too has Madiba's faculty of face-recall 
among crowds, over years). 

She took up her part in the moment. — When I was a young 
girl that book you wrote in prison . . . Letters To My Daughter, 
it had so much in it for me — what made me. — Of course (it 
is in his eyes) this is a recognition beyond that of the identity 
of himself he had just been creating up on the platform — but 
his arm was tugged by a handsome youth with black spaghetti 
dreadlocks. — Why dinnen you say wha' about Zuma's corrup- 
tion?— And before he could respond (to the eagerness of those 
who'd heard the challenge) he was pulled the other way by 
somebody else. 

There's something of a moral assertion, responsibility, that 
the decision to leave the country doesn't mean you don't go to 
hear what the contesting parties' hypotheses are if they succeed 
in coming to power; or in holding onto it. It's not become 
an abstraction. What you hear, there, confirms — or contests, 
within that decision. Without changing it. Perhaps it will be 
contested within, for ever, without denying its validity. That's 
the reality in all decisions. No reason to make a subterfuge out 
of going to hear Zuma or Terror. 

— Jabu and I've been to the COPE election meeting. Last 
week. You weren't curious? Seems the — other — parties won't 
even have the chance to get hands on power unless they make 
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alliances which contradict their individual aims, Where- 
They-Come-From; the ANCs the only one with a sofa-size 
throne more or less able to contain nationalism, communism, 
traditional leadership — so far. — 

He knows Lesego will be with the ANC, split or not. 

He and Lesego are having their usual Friday lunch together 
in what used to be known as Chinatown (the Chinese, who 
had been segregated, but closer to whites on the colour scale, 
have moved upmarket in freedom) although now it is a street 
of Indian traders whose shops are closed and takeaway curry 
and Bunny Chow stalls left unattended during noon prayers at 
a nearby mosque. There's one Chinese restaurant left. Lesego 
speaks of Lekota as of one dead — well, 'passed on', the euphe- 
mism generally used is perhaps apposite in the different, 
political sense, for Lekota. — What'd Terror have to say for 
himself. I just supposed I'd read it all . . . Lots of people turn 
up?— 

— Full. But of course he's not the one-man-band of Zuma. — 
Spring rolls arrived and mouths were occupied. 

— Were there any of ours there, heckling from the youth 
group? — 

An appreciative swallow of the bite clipped in sweet sauce. 
— Not that we saw. Someone did ask the big question and 
Terror answered well, or rather turned round on itself to his 
own advantage. — 

— Oh he's cool. That he is. — 

Lesego started his won ton soup, tasting a spoonful, paus- 
ing to add drips of soya sauce, applying himself again, while 
he heard the account of Lekota's response to the haltingly 
posed question about the call to abandon Affirmative Action. 
Between spoonfuls, he once waved the spoon licked clean, go 
on go on. — So you and Jabu were there. Heard it from him.- — 
And as the colleague who had reported, turned to his soup, 
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Lesego above his emptied bowl was beginning gestures not 
concluded . . . opening lifted hands, fingers running a scale, 
drawing a long breath through a scenting nose. 

He was silent, as if he were the one now occupied with the 
soup. When he saw the last mouthful captured and he was sure 
of attention, he leant a little across the table and then drew 

back. That'll be one of the nails in the coffin. You'll see. He's 

attacked head-on by Cosatu. The new baby'll be buried before 
it gets to squawk in parliament. I've got hold of that book- 
let the unions've put out, they're saying COPE could cause 
great damage to the workers if it came in to power. It'd roll 
back the gains the unions and the poor have made since 94, 
even if it drums up a small number of votes, gets a few seats 
in parliament. It would put brakes on policies to create jobs, 
cut poverty, accuses Lekota and his deputy Shi Iowa — big busi- 
nessman, they're cosying up— they've left the ruling party 'to 
pursue an agenda of the capitalist class, international capital 
and its local allies'! The booklet's to set the record straight, my 
man, so voters won't be cheated by COPE. Lekota's handing 
on a plate ammunition against himself, scrapping our genuine 
African herb medicine, Affirmative Action, that national muti, 
Man, it's heresy to list our open sores for which it's no use. — 
There on the floor. Lesego must have slid the booklet under 
the door of his room while he went to the laboratory for a class 
after their lunch. Was it a sign, some sort of hesitant encour- 
agement taken from the fact that Steve and Jabu went to hear 
the election speeches of the Party, congenital for them in 
the Struggle whatever's become of it now, and then followed 
the electioneering of its break-away — this seen to mean the 
comrades were not going; anywhere. Except where the coun- 
try was going in this election. Otherwise what was the point 
of sitting among people whose lives were being ordained. 
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Her legal qualifications are insufficient for Australia: part 
of the information going back and forth on many aspects, 
requirements for visa application — permanent visa, working 
visa, probably if you just want to go and visit the Opera House 
with its wing like a bird (picture in all brochures) ready to 
take off over Sydney harbour, attend the Adelaide Festival, fish 
on the Barrier Reef, you can get the tourist one without more 
collateral than ID, proof of funds, and medical certificate you 
don't carry any communicable disease, what's it now — swine 
flu? Of course the Australians are justified (the professional 
qualifications), no one wants shysters practising law who 
aren't conversant with and observant of the legal system of 
the country. And she's informed also that this may differ in 
some aspects from province to province. It looks as if it's going 
to be Melbourne, but that is not settled. Migrate@20Z.co.za 
had informed her she would have to complete additional legal 
subjects by correspondence from Australia through applica- 
tion to an 'Additions' Board. This study material is coming 
efficiently through email to the Suburb but she takes a batch 
from time to time to the Legal Agency's library to make clear 
to herself the precise difference between clauses in the South 
African Constitution under which she is living and their coun- 
terparts — in that other country. 

His academic qualifications: if the post is confirmed, he 
will qualify for a permanent residential visa and she and the 
children would emigrate with him. She could take the new 
subjects while already resident as his appendage. 

They were told the immigration process takes about a year. 
Which fits in with the academic year, in Australia, just as 
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in his university in South Africa, opening in January and 
running through November. Too late, for comments as he's 
had to accept, for this; election year. There's no haste. 

She takes the material and her notes onto the terrace table 
at weekends and applies herself to what has no application 
to the life around her that catches her attention every now 
and then — Sindiswa taking the fashion and events pages 
from her father as reading weekend newspapers he discards 
these: the teeth-bared acolytes in the company of someone 
who must be famous. Gary Elias squatting on the grass with 
a bottle of Coke, swallows turn-about with a new friend, son 
of a KwaZulu countryman Wethu had found, attendant at the 

local fuel station. 

He felt a touch ill at ease that she his lawyer would have 
to go back to school, while his qualifications as an industrial 
chemist and academic were approved. But looking at her on 
the terrace he would see that her application was absorbed 
concentration; Baba had given her a love of learning for its own 
sake, even if for an object like that of her present, as people 
who exercise regularly do so out of instinct of their bodies 
even if not committed at that time to some sports contest. She 
makes synthesis of the concept of law deriving from coloni- 
sation, and traditional authority— the cultural image of that 
crown of hair majestically mounted, thread-woven locks fall- 
ing to her shoulders, like some ancestral memory. Come back, 
Africa. 

The documents are loose on the passenger seat so driving home 
she can glance at marked clauses while held at traffic lights. 

At the next she's at the back of a pile-up of vehicles having to 
wait edged close as each change to green allows only a portion 
to proceed — there's a strike today, this time municipal work- 
ers, and their procession has left hazards of rubbish spewed 
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from their trucks blocking the parallel street. Nothing to be 
done, but for once something — impatience is occupied, she can 
take hands off the wheel and turn the pages of her study mater- 
ial to verify margin notes made when finding comparisons she 
sought in tomes at the Centre's library. A touch control sends 
her windows down for the breeze sluggish with bad breath of 
exhaust fumes, it brings cool, anyway — but something else, 
laboured breathing and — a sight, summons: 
The open mouth. 

The gaping down which the first finger of a hand is point- 
ing to the wall of the throat that's where food is taken in. 
On the city streets there are often waylayers rubbing circles 
at their stomachs to indicate hunger, some it's obvious have 
found drink at least. This, this, is a bony articulated fore- 
finger repeatedly stabbing through the empty mouth to the 
empty passageway. The owner is nothing behind jaws that 
have distorted all features; no face. This giving-of-the-finger 
comes to her as the final version of the insult of that gesture 
used, in the air, to end quarrels. She groans at the uselessness 
of the response: pulling her bag from under the emigra- 
tion study papers and fumbling at the zip for the pouch of 
coins — and at once there are blaring horns, aggressive, cars 
ahead are moving, the return of the green light is at last for 
them, the bus behind her has the driver throwing up his 
elbows, the spaceman helmet of a motorcyclist is cursing her 
to fucking move, move — her foot falls on the accelerator, the 
mouth falls away from the window, somehow that shadow 
relic of what they in their vehicles all are, one flesh, must 
be slipping away between them, their onrush. If he's been 
hit everyone would stall again. Dead is one thing, barely 
alive, that's another. What could she have offered if the small 
change pouch had opened in time. The finger black, like 
hers. As she drives home to what is her own solution brought 
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about by Baba getting her a white education, her marry- 
ing into Them — she finds herself expressing within what 
she hasn't, even in detention cell: hatred of whites. Election 
posters on street lamp poles passing. Terror, Dandala, Zuma 
Zuma Zuma. What will they do to wipe out, make good is 
the term, what whites did and blacks must change, pointed 
down the open mouth. 

A private incident lost in the statistics. At the church pool 
on Sunday where life goes on, talk of the power blackouts the 
past week, the hell someone's having at the dentist's, Marc's 
news of his new play may be going into production with a cast 
from the rural villages, amazing talent, why do those ignorant 
Yankee directors bring black Americans to play Africans in 
their films. Peter asking in trust of comrades' shared experience 
— Forty thousand jobs going to be lost. Is that all my broth- 
ers? Oh shame. That's nothing. Fourteen thousand more on 
the line, in the mines, 'it's the global downturn in demand for 
minerals'. Minerals are what we've got. — 

— So the government says unemployment's down shade less 
than twenty-two per cent — but more than thirteen million 
are out of work — 

— Never mind, you know this new idea of whether or not 
you're employed? Anyone who hasn't found a job in four 
weeks, you're officially unemployed. There you are, too broke 
to take a bus to look for work any more, you sit selling a 
couple of cigarettes outside the supermarket. Man! Eish! — 

Everyone has their own focus in the profusion of what's being 
uncovered beneath daily life — that thin layer — by coming 
elections of those who'll take power to rule over that life. 

— What's happening in the Alliance? — The lawyer has the 
calm to raise. 

— Cosatu going to force the ANC into a policy pact, no 
more cosy mating, mixed economy — 
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— What else can they go for? They know there wouldn't be 
any chance in a breakaway — not a la COPE, but a big one — 
standing as a worker party for election maybe joined by little 
brother, the communists. They're counting on Zuma, man of 
the people to steer left for what the Alliance hasn't delivered 
so far. — 

Jake concludes for others what they've left out. His laugh- 
bark. — The man of the people who's been sitting with 
frightened big industry and business telling them there'll be 
no policy changes? That means it's on hold: state ownership 
of their mines. If they know what's good for them, they'll go 
along with The People and vote ANC, that's him. — - 

— But what can The People think — whose side is their 
Zuma on, colonialist-capitalist or worker— He hears himself. 
Perhaps both; that may come out when/if the arms deal corrup- 
tion trial ever does. 

Read about it in Melbourne. 

Isa presses her hands together between jean-covered knees. 
— Look, he can't shut that mouth, Zuma needs the support 
of the youth group, they might easily turn to Cosatu, why 
not? What are their prospects, why not just more marches 
with strikers, they're enough to choose from, burning tyres on 
the road, yelling for municipal-speak 'service delivery' for shit 
buckets to be emptied water taps to run. — 

She doesn't happen to be the comrade to remark on it 
— -There was one this week, right in town, I don't know what 
union made the chaos there. — 

— Vll kill for Zuma^ the ANC should outlaw Malema — call 
him Baby Face but he's no innocent. — Like the cry of a pass- 
ing bird over the pool a voice from one of the Dolphins as 
he takes a dive; the Sunday morning swimming party has 
fallen away, as attendance at the Gereformeerde service did 
with the transformation of the church into a commune free of 
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cages, political and gender, the Suburb drifts round there for 
discussion, not the pool. This young man defies the necessity: 
plunges enjoyment. 

Jake is senior not alone in age but analysis, he's telling 

Yes, we need the youth, even the brat — if Mandela and 

Sisulu hadn't come along and broken with Luthuli's knocking 
on the back door, we wouldn't have had Umkhonto, yes? But 
that youth group didn't waste energy bad-mouthing, ridi- 
culing opponents, the tactics of Julius Malema. If they felt 
anti-white, and Gareth's right, why shouldn't any black after 
the Boers the British and all the other rag-tag-and-bobtail 
from across the sea — I'm myself descended from them, ay — 
stole the country. The Fifties young got down to the business 
of taking back — taking power. — 

A lawyer's a professional listener; she comes with what 
perhaps has not been caught by others in flash back and forth. 

Zuma's glad to have someone ready to kill for him to be 

President. He'd better look out for Julius Malema planning to 
take over from him, not too far off, one of these days.— 

Blessing is offering some small flag— seems out of character. 
—When he's President, I mean— Zuma won't be fighting to 
get up there, any more. Zuma may be good for us. — What is 
she saying: everyone condemning bad-mouthing is also bad- 
mouthing, in advance, the Brother who is going to be only the 
third Freedom President? Impulse or fairness? More likely she 
has a Baba, distant authority; troubling ro discard. 
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They are reading aloud to one another from a batch of 
school prospectuses which have come with a friendly 
letter for parental concern from a civic educational organi- 
sation he found a way to contact. Over There. He rests the 
affirmative length of a hand on spread pages. — This's the one 
for him. — 

— For her. — It's co-educational. — 

— Yes yes — but for him now's the time — that's the chance 
going to a new country, everything will be different. When 
you're that age you're adaptable — (She'd forgotten she'd been 
sent off alone to Swaziland) — we'll all be together. — 
— He doesn't like being at school with girls. — 
Remember Aristotle. Another place another time. — Give 
him a year, a year older and he'll be chasing curves. — They're 
laughing. — That's the advantage he doesn't know about 
yet. — 

Shouldn't he be called from the garden and fruit-box wicket, 
he and Njabulo are teaching Wethu's protege to play cricket, 
the game popular at their school where bats are also weapons 
for another kind of initiation, shouldn't their boy have a say. 
These are parents who respect children's rights, don't they, not 
only at the protection level of the Constitution familiar to her 
as ABC. — What does he think . . . considering — 

The new life to be served upon him and his sister. 

His mother — Jabu pronounces authority — We decide. 
We'll apply for him at that co-educational. Him and Sindi. — 
The tone final, not in manner of judgment handed down in 
court; something parentally fundamental making itself heard 
to her. 
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— We'll think about it some more — over this weekend. — 
Its Easter interregnum anyway, when Gary is expected to be 
brought for the holiday weekend with Baba in KwaZulu. 

Yet then — she's gathered the prospectuses now, cover on 
cover of impressive school buildings laid out in gardens, the 
kangaroo emblem as the lion is in Africa; she looks up not at 
him; no. — I don't want to go. — As if speaking to herself. 
— Will you go. Mama told me on the phone yesterday, there's 
going to be a huge gathering — election — he's organised, he'll 
introduce the speakers, his choir from the church, freedom 
songs she says, if Msholozi doesn't come himself it'll be one of 
his closest. Can you take Gary. — 

The moment outside the Glengrove Place door. But no thresh- 
old to carry the bride over. She asks him, alone to take the boy to 
spend the usual promised weekend there, her home KwaZulu. 

I don't want to go. 

Her Baba. The consequence: meaning this — it can't be 
questioned, dissuaded — what an intrusion he feels that would 
be of the commitment of love, the confidences kept, you for 
me, I for you, in areas I don't, others don't, have access to. The 
mystery of sexual intimacy, that's called upon, unknown. 

All he could ask in response to their need, the specific need 
of Jabu in her torn bonds with her father was take to her what 
practical reason could be the lie he must produce. But he has 
it: she is involved in a difficult case, cannot miss the sessions 
of preparation required of her by her senior advocates — what 
else, the Elder of the church, headmaster of the boys' school is 
one who strictly observes the pre-eminence of duty. 

Sindi of course had other plans anyway. Wethu has also cried 
off. She has become so popular in the women's league of the 
city church she chose that they insist they need her with them 
for the rising from the dead of their saviour. 
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There's the poster he was told by Jabu she saw after she 
attended the rape trial. It was honouring the not guilty judg- 
ment in celebration then, still does; many more posters are 
tacked up now, including an example of one of Msholozi's 
marriages, picturing him and whatever wife in full guise of 
flesh and leopard skin. 

Even without the daughter of the village who had given legit- 
imacy to the presence of the white man in the extended family 
by marrying him, he was familiarly welcomed with accompany- 
ing grandson of their churchman, schoolmaster. Elias Siphiwe 
Gumede observed male protocol, greeting him before allowing 
the interrogation of questioning eyes: was his daughter back 
gathering something from the car, women always at that sort of 
arrival fuss — and here is the boy, tall enough, this holiday come 
home, to put his arms round his Babamkhulu in joyous cityman 
style, why not, that the other grandsons around would not dare. 
The high greetings were in their language; standing smiling by, 
he caught the assurances not questions coming from the grand- 
father that the boy was happy, happy to be back, heh, and the 
boys gush of names, how's Sibiso, is Xamana here? — Where is 
your mother, already with the women? — 

His Zulu could pick that up. And he began in isiZulu but 
had to resort to English. — Babawami, Jabulile sends a special 
message to you (quiet a moment, Gary!) she asks me to tell you, 
explain for her, she couldn't come home for Easter although 
she very much wants to be here with you and Mama — there's 
a terribly important case coming on and she has to be with the 
advocates the whole weekend, meetings preparing for it, no 
way out of this, she instructed me — she apologises, she said, 
but Baba he'll understand. — 

Not home for Easter, sorry sorry (she would have used that 
bowed-head jingle before him as a little girl); these are the 
inspiration come to him in a lie. 
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— What trial is this? Did you bring papers? — 
No lie stands; it has to lead to others. But necessity makes 
this glib. — Too bad, it hasn't come to court yet so there's 
nothing in the papers, she would have given me these for you 
. . . there wasn't any document she could, unfortunate . . . she 
says — 

And the next lie, to offset any mood, absence darkening 
over the occasion. — At least I've brought Gary Elias for you, 
that's what she absolutely insisted, and you know what Jabu 
is when she wants you to do something! — 

— You are always welcome here. — Out of a phrase book. 
As if granted, between Jabulile's two men, that without her 
he doesn't count. 

Elias Siphiwe Gumede is already disciplined to the pre- 
eminence of what this weekend is: not the Easter devotional 
celebration of Jesus rising from the grave to which each year 
the daughter was respectful for her fathers sake even if for her 
the rising was that of the Struggle from the grave of apartheid; 
this is the Easter when her father will be the man who has 
brought home more than an election meeting: a gathering for 
the congregation of Jacob Gedleyihlekisa Zuma. 

There is no soccer game for Gary Elias and team of extended 
family boys. The open land that was the field is an amphithea- 
tre of planks being totteringly tiered by the usual home-boys 
back from the coal mine and the cities' factories (it's still the 
Whites and Indians who own them) along with old men back 
in their birthplace to die, and the schoolboys for whom this 
is another game. — It's all us guys! — Gary Elias is off to join 
them; the dignitary whose namesake he is gives the stern 
flourish of a permissive order — Hamba ushone. — 

Good Friday is not one on which the usual weekend drink- 
ing in city bars, shebeens happens; here the Elder might come 
out of his house and wither with authority of disapproval any 
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groups of men squatting round liquor which the daughters 
man joins whenever she brings him to her home. Bu t one of the 
group that always welcomes him hears he's arrived and sends 
a child to beckon — there's a private Friday, just displaced to 
someone's mud-insulated house that's more or less out of sight 
of Baba's range. 

Msholozi, in what would have been the persona of his clan 
name, did not come, either, to honour Elias Siphiwe Gumede, 
his influential campaign organiser in the village and surround- 
ing communities, including shack dwellers from around the 
coal mine. The substitute wore no leopard skin (perhaps he 
was not at that level of traditional authority) but was dressed 
in the well-tailored dark suit, tie and fashionable pointed- 
toe shoes as if already a cabinet minister, anticipating Zuma's 
government. He spoke with impressive cadence bringing out 
all the beauty of Jabu's mother tongue, that she sometimes 
said was becoming lost in the adoption of it to pop slang, tsotsi 
talk, American and international substitutions for isiZulu's 
own forms of expression — she caught herself out in the prac- 
tice she accused. 

This isiZulu ringing over the football field-cum-stadium 
with pauses as if to take breath, but actually skilfully handing 
over to calls, chanting, cheers, was clear enough to get the gist 
with his limited grasp of the language his son had turned to 
so effortlessly the moment he stepped onto his mother's home 
place. What was caught in the full spate of words was the same 
litany of Zuma's speeches, as expected; who would presume, 
in the entourage of the man to deviate from what was so 
successful even without the rousing of dance and battle song 
1 ' Aivuletti umshini ivam'i . The home brew clowned in secrecy 
with the home-boys perhaps released a facility to understand 
some of this; perhaps to feel not rejected; a response — what 
would Jabu think of that! 
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Gary Elias as usual had to be called, sought out again and 
again when it was the day and time to leave this home for the 
other. He has over visits gathered to himself a rather special 
place among the boys, they clung and pushed about him, play- 
ful punches and trippings-up as he finally appeared at the car, 
and an always unfinished teasing exchange continued through 
the window as he was driven away. A flushed face twitching 
animation, joyful sweaty presence beside the father. His last 

yell, Ngiyokubona ngontulikazi — Nagokhisimazi! Khisimazi! 

Shu! See you in July! . . . And Christmas, Christmas! EISHI— 

In July; yes. But Christmas. If the Melbourne post was 
confirmed, just a few minor details still, but the certainty 
is there, the departure would be latest November— it was 
expected at the other end that the immigrant family would 
come with the provision of weeks to get accustomed to the way 
of life, settle in, before the university and whatever schools the 
children were entering began the year in January. A New Year. 

While the formal preparations are being followed in accordance 
with a process by the parents, in the jostling public presence 
of election time in a free country, normal life goes on for chil- 
dren; suppose to Gary Elias and even Sindi . . . Australia is an 
abstract (as when you grow up') with no effect on the day- 
to-day of school and weekend pleasures. They haven't known 
loss. It'd be difficult for them to feel, while the parting is so 
protracted, what it will be to leave behind bosom friends and 
buddies. 

What about the house. Jake, who found it for them, has 
asked, as if it were a detail forgotten in the total decision 
made, with all its implications comrades cannot intrude 
upon. 

— Yes. Of course sell it — for occupation at the end of this 
year. But don't agents always want immediate sales? — 
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— Or let it. For then.— Jake has the alternative. Does he 
refuse to believe the departure is lifetime, no return. Or has 
he a friend ready in mind, wanting to rent. Bringing up the 
subject, is it a sign of end of sensitivity in a friendship, Jake 
is not affected by the departure; or is it an indirect reproach. 
Australia. 

When he speaks of Jake's suggestion to Jabu it becomes 
referent to something else; the home of their daughter and 
son — for themselves Glengrove Place was home, the first, 
the original possible for them. They ought to consider the 
meaning for Sincli and Gary of this one; ready them more 
considerably for change, not explicitly, something looming, 
but as preparation making Australia part of life in the present. 

Again the matter of the right time — not to make it heavy. 
Favourite food is always the adults' resort to counting on a 
good mood shared, it maybe comes from that between the 
woman and the infant when it is sucking at her breast. He and 
Gary Elias went to a takeaway to bring pizzas, each for every- 
one's individual taste, including one to put aside for Wethu 
who was out with her church women somewhere. 

The mother has her courtroom confidence. — We've found 
what we think is the school for you, I'll show you the photo- 
graphs, curriculum and so on, subjects extramural — to choose 
along with the usual — drama, music, there's even a special 
communications high-tech group in the science department, 
space exploration, it's called astrophysics, stars and planets, 
and of course all sports, there's a fine gym near the swimming 
pool. — 

But no. Gary Elias is quick. — A school for me? — 
The father's turn. — For both. You and Sindi. — 
He can't believe it. — A boys' school for me. — 
Sindi's private smile of approval to her mother, for the 
moment they look alike although Sindi is not as beautiful, 



only a man (himself) would recognise that the DNA mixture 
hasn't worked so well aesthetically, this time, although it so 
often does. The boy is the beauty. 

— A co-ed, like Aristotle. — Her mother and father 
know she won't agree to be separated by gender, that's old 
stuff in education, her father doesn't teach in a single-sex 
university. 

There has to be male response to a male. — I have to enter 
you for next year — now. But when we are there, November 
most probably, we'll go to the school. And you'll see for your- 
self. I've had the best reports about it from someone who'll 
be my colleague at the university, he's got two sons at the 
school — and he has no daughter, so — 

He'll have to talk to the boy alone, just the two of them 
over the coming months; he's the educationist yes but Jabu is 
the one who affirms their comrade-and-lover conviction that 
there's an end to all nature of segregation. Under whatever 
rubric. Apartheid. It's over. 

— And you, Sindi — 

— My friends think I'm so lucky, have the chance. Travel to 
new places ... I mean you know — Spoken as might a woman 
complimented on her enviable shapeliness. 

What he was really searching is how she accepts in the other 
emotional life-upheaval of adolescence, itself departure from 
the familiarities of childhood — Australia. They have given her 
books, she's been a reader since she learned to recognise words 
at the age of six, journals of the glories of the country supplied 
by seminar organisers. 

What is the process of acceptance. The envious' remark 
of Sindi's schoolfriends was really of the excitement of holi- 
days; not deportation. Gary calling from the car in KwaZulu, 
Christmas, Christmas — the summer holiday he'd be back. 

$ * * 
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The concept of belonging is a pile-up junction of private foot- 
paths and public freeways in a month before there's going to be 
an election and the country (can you honestly call yourselves a 
nation only fifteen years after you've been centuries divided by 
cleaver, black and white) will get new governing parentage. 
Jacob Zuma, electioneering, says the ANC is a 'child of the 
church'. The support of Christian leadership is in line with the 
commitment made when the Party was formed: three found- 
ing presidents were priests. Two thousand churchgoers pray 
hand in hand with him. 

The church leaders have said they will encourage their 
members to ensure an ANC victory at the polls, and also 
undertake to fight against moral decay. On the same page of 
the newspaper she has taken up — not in the mood to force 
themselves to turn over the rejection by the boy — there is 
the report that the National Prosecuting Authority is still 
considering whether or not to drop sixteen graft, fraud and 
racketeering charges against Jacob Zuma. 

— I can't make sense, who's in opposition to whom, if the 
NPA is really after Zuma, or putting on a front for justice. 
Keep refusing to say whether they'll ever explain the hold-up 
of the trial. — 

His private lawyer has her knowing head before him. 
— A few days ago a brother of Shabir Shaik told university 
students about the possible scrapping of Zuma's charges. 
That's the kind of inside information the Shaik family would 
have. What happens to Zuma also happens to Shaik, he's on 
'terminal illness' parole from serving his fifteen-year sentence 
for corruption and fraud but if Zuma comes to trial Zuma's 
financial adviser will be arraigned somewhere along. — 

She has ready every legal convolution in the continuing saga, 
Australians are lucky acquiring this astute mind from South 
Africa. Another byway, criss-crossing: there has been given 
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a bit of press space even while electioneering commands the 
pages — an announcement. Australia slashes immigration to 
protect its workforce. No more foreign bricklayers, plumbers, 
carpenters, hairdressers and cooks will be accepted. Academics 
in science and their partners in the legal profession who meet 
the local qualifications are not on the list disfavoured due to 
world recession. He has made certain anyway that he and his 
family — every requirement in place, only the specific date of 
arrival to be settled — are not affected. 

Except by the presence of rising unemployment around the 
enclave of a university and whatever residential suburb are 
part of what's to be left behind. The finger pointed down the 
empty gullet, surely she won't have that, pointing at her over 
there. 

The bishop from the Methodist Church has applied for 
defence against a group of shopkeepers taking the church and 
city to court in demand of enforcement of by-laws, the removal 
of toilets set up along the street. The church is inundated with 
something like four thousand more refugee arrivals in the city 
since a refugee camp just this side of the Zimbabwe border 
has been closed. When this was being discussed, who from 
the Justice Centre should go to the street and church for first- 
hand evidence of the situation — I know it. I've been there, 
months ago. — 

Since, it has become normal life of the city while the political 
parties make speeches and the Suburb argues about the hidden 
agendas for power and the rifts between party leadership. She'd 
sat with Steve and the Mkizes, Andersons, attending round 
TV a COPE rally where Terror Lekota and the good Reverend 
Dandala again appeared electioneering together. This time 
footage showing each had prepared separately with a walka- 
bout among the people and prayer at different churches. 

Jake. — God puts his money on nobody. — 
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The Terror he and she were familiar with was saying 
— Reverend Dandala and I are on the same track. — People 
like Dandala in the South African Council of Churches cared 
for his family when he was imprisoned on Robben Island. He 
vociferously denies the public appearance with the Reverend 
alongside has anything to do with — (camera on crowd in 
cock-crow debating among themselves). 

— What was that, didn't get it — lsa's appeal. 

Steve and Peter crossed-voicing: — Mbeki, Mbeki, Dandala 

supposed to be linked with our ex-President Mbeki 's 

maybe muscling into COPE against Zuma— 

The track returned to, Terror and Dandala embrace. Holding 
hands, they dance together, now Zuma's not the only one to do 
the traditional African high-kick for the voters' pleasure and 
reassurance: one of them. 
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There's a pair of wide pyjama pants hung over the branch 
of one of the shrubs that once were planted to dignify the 
street outside the magistrates' court. The pants shelter from 
the sun a child asleep. She can't see a face, it will be one of 
the faces of those playing in the gutters or hanging from a 
woman's hand; the soles of the feet at drawn-up legs are not 
black but worn grey with the friction of paving and roads. All 
is just as it was, only twice as much so. A continuity which 
overturns what this word generally means, the ultimate of 
disconnection: chaos. There's no longer space for the ingen- 
ious normalcy of an old man rolling cigarettes out of bits of 
newspaper round tobacco scavenged from cigarette butts, the 
woman dividing railway lines through hair, attaching false 
locks on heads. The defiant culture of poverty. Culture's the 
term she's come to use, like everyone else, for an activity that s 
seen as an ethnic response — the politicians dancing — and it 
is missing around her walkabout, this time. These people — 
brothers and sisters — now too destitute even to make a culture 
out of nothing; or they're others come, haven't been in this 
situation, at this destination of the Methodist Church long 
enough yet to do more than overrun the 'culture' established 
there to the disgust of the city. Well what do I know. I'm 
not a refugee 'problem' in somebody else's country. I'm here 
a lawyer following an advocate's instruction to investigate a 
case — scene of crime, Jake said when she told the comrades 
that was what she was going to be doing. Jake always ready 
with a wry take. You can count on him. 

One of the Suburb comrades who's member of the Communist 
Party — not much volume of electioneering from their small 
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ranks but at least a few of them in government, veterans of 
the Struggle and likely to be in a continuing government alli- 
ance — the comrade's theme is that race, pigment, are going to 
be replaced post-Struggle by class struggle evidencing itself 
already with the new rich, the blacks, including, don't ignore, 
the youth leader Malema in designer outfits, never mind the 
shares it's said he has in some big engineering industry. 

A member of the class of the legal profession in her home 
country; not like those Brothers and Sisters whose close bodies 
her own is gently pushing past through the church doors. Not 
now. The present. But the present doesn't last — have tenure, 
the legal vocabulary comes to her although Baba, before, made 
sure she would have a constantly expanding contemporary one 
for her future — even books in detention. Some of these placeless 
people blacks like herself are educated, with professional skills; 
on the wrong side of the political palaces. Baba's Zuma, what 
would follow Zuma's time, tenure, would the Youth ready to 
kill for him now, is it not on the condition he shall make way 
for them — euphemism for overthrow, discard him and take the 
country for themselves. Suburb soapbox talk: — Luthuli had to 
make way for the young, didn't he? Mandela, Tambo, Sisulu 
breaking clown the doors the old man was knocking at. — 

— They weren't Julius Malema ready to kill in time of 
freedom. — 

Refugee Brothers and Sisters lying on the wrong side of 
political palace walls of Idi Amin, Mugabe, Malema. Sindiswa 
and Gary Elias on some Methodist Church pavement. But no 
neighbouring country available as refuge, refugees from those 
themselves seeking a pavement to sleep on. 

Australia. 

She is not the eagerly confiding, open young one, his girl in the 
Swaziland discovery of sexuality as a natural part of political 
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discovery: you were not white, she black in the risk of prison, 
torture threat to both on your short-lived existence that was 
set fighting to end existing categories of power, custom, what- 
have-you and create in their country a human one out of all 
the divisions bedevilling the hideous past. Working with law, 
its sane obstinacy defending justice within the new varieties of 
injustice, she has come to act as determinedly. 

Ah ... / don't want to go— no echo there also in the decision 
of their future? They don't need even to suppress the subject, 
there's no distance between them: she's there for him, for 
departure; the leaving. They're in it together. In their bath- 
room, taken off the bubble of her shower cap, with the other 
hand she's lifted the stiff tumbled locks released, they are danc- 
ing wildly pointing the hair about her head. — Medea! — He's 
amused. But the reference is unlikely to have visual meaning 
for Jabu, just as in Zulu image or metaphor often her refer- 
ence has no meaning— match — for him. In Australia at least 
however they'll both not have references to the local foreign 
images, metaphors. That in common. 

But if references not known between them at home are sign 
of the intimately irreconcilable, coming from their different 
'cultures', aren't they, haven't they been from the beginning 
the fascination of what's called the Other! 
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The aspects of the election are divergent for the differ- 
ent concerns of groups each in its familiar enclosure: 
coffee-room focus is that in its last weeks before dissolution of 
parliament the government has made a farewell announcement. 
The Ministry of Education is to be split into two departments: 
'Primary', for schools, and for universities and technical insti- 
tutions, 'Tertiary' — avoiding the old-style category 'Higher 
Education' with its suggestion of class distinction. Probably not 
coincidental that in this last month before the Day of the Vote 
the Education Minister visited the university to inspect improve- 
ments in progress. A bank has funded a building which will 
provide new lecture halls, a student centre and tutorial rooms. 
— He doesn't know how the guys and the gals are going to miss 
the necessity to squeeze up close. — It's old Professor Miller from 
Maths who enjoys showing he's cool. A new appointee in the 
History department, Hafferjee, a thin gold earring winking in 
approval. — More Internet connections for students — 

— Facebook, Twitter — enough enough! — what they need 
is somewhere to live, what about shortage of beds and bath- 
rooms. — Lesego in Nelson Mandela dashiki turns to Professor 
Neilson in his form of academic dress, impeccable suit-and- 
tie, everyone has a constitutional right to traditional attire, 
with official uncertainty about veiled Muslim girls in school. 
— Three-ninety-nine million the university's asked for from 
'Tertiary'. The man won't be in his ministry after April 
twenty-two, he won't be there to see we do get it. — 

Overture to that day of election is deafening against everything 
else even if he reminds himself he will not meet what comes 
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after. The Secretary General of the Party — His and Jabus, the 
Mkizes' — says of the brain drain, professionals follow oppor- 
tunities as a result of the country being part of the integrated 
global economy. 

Nothing to do with the prospect that the new President 
at the crest of fervour for the man of the people, will be a 
President with seventy-two charges of fraud and corruption 
against him? 

She's uncovered that 20 per cent of the people living in the 
Methodist Church and the pavement dormitory are not refu- 
gees from Zimbabwe or any other country but are destitute 
South Africans, thrust finger down the open mouth. 

Hasn't Zuma's corruption case caught the delay wind. 

— There have been calls for a review of the Constitutional 
Court decisions. — Lifting not his machine-gun song but 
the weapon of Christian values he accuses the judges of 
'behaving as if they were almost close to God\ And in the 
same cycle of this country the National Union of Metal 

a mining 

company owned by Struggle veteran Tokyo Sexwale and 
Patrick Patrice Motsepe; black, two of the wealthiest men 
in the country. Brothers betraying the egalitarian ideals of 
the ANC? South Africa — mixed economy — is still largely 
a capitalist society — if only one in which laws preventing 
the emergence of a black entrepreneurial class have been 
abolished. 

A voice from under the bonnet. — You can't attack white 
fat cats without pointing at black as well. Double standard. — 
The friend of Peter Mkize joining the Suburb comrades to 
give advice about the faults of acceleration in Blessing's car, is 
one of those who are members both of the ANC and the SACP 
— We won't exempt class betrayal by brothers profiting on 
capitalist enterprise. — 
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Peter can place him. No offence possible between them, 
no contradiction in the policy of the ANC alliance. — Who's 
arguing about that, we're equal now whether exploiting or 
exploited, isn't it, alh, sinning or sinned against, all got the 
vote. The workers have the same boss if he's black like us or 
white like Stevie. — 

— Ja, we've heard it all — (whether he means: even down in 
the engine's belly) — Eish man, we know, tarara black capital- 
ists generate new wealth the white capitalists tell us, how's it 
go, they make job opportunities, they have to pay taxes that 
increase money for social grants poor women get something 
to feed their kids — 

Isa and Jabu coming out with coffee and a tray of mugs; 
Jabu is there with the figures. — Inequality, it's increased more 
than fourteen per cent, that's since two years after the first all- 
race election (as if prompted the horn blurts from inside the 
car's engine where Peter's friend must have touched a wrong 
part) — alarm bells, you see it in the service delivery protests. At 
the Justice Centre we have reports, political connections work 
in favour of prominent ANC members winning contracts for 
upgrading township water supply, electricity, over tenders of 
firms lower priced, better qualified. We've seen houses where the 
roof's blown off in the first storm after tenants moved in. People 
rewarded with tenders are making millions. There's the risk, 
street protests will lead to black class conflict, Zuma's going to 
have his hands full. You can forget about xenophobia. — 

Always he finds himself curiously in the same relation to 
her as are other people while she is speaking from a profes- 
sional perspective. Instead of that indefinable identity called 
wife. Other women are desirable, that's the basis of man- 
woman, but there's no woman other than she who could have 
been, could be the identity of all he has found in her. He's in 
recognition. 
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Jake —That's why the big man has to make sure the hands 
of support are well greased! 

Is it a jolt back to personal reality or a diversion . • • G ^ 
Eliass school. Another 'incident'. One of the matric class who 
was involved in the initiation affair apparently not directly 
enough to be named then, has lined up senior boys on a grand- 
stand for what he called 'haircut inspection'. He swore at a 
boy about his unacceptable haircut, kicked him in the chest, 
thrust fallen to the ground. 

When he comes home from an after-hours meeting at the 
university she is with Gary Elias sitting close, on the terrace, 
wethu is there; she groans a soft accompaniment while mother 
and son tell what happened. 

—Must have been yesterday, we only knew today, the head- 
master didn't call us to the hall he came to our class, every 
class, first we didn't have a clue what it was about.- 

^o their boy didn't see. 

She explains -The football team had been taken to ptt 
a m atch at another school.- Gary Elias has been spared 

nee, even the corrupting spectacle of it, not on TV. 
-We won, six-three, easy.— 

th Wh , Ue ^ the *»» h ° me fr0nl 

was here t 1 ^ ■ ■ ■ ™ left the ^ 

Thel a f She dr °PP ed Gary- 

iney shared reliefs u 

lightened- in fact 2 *** C ° nfirm uns P° ken ' Ga ^ i$ *° 

is connected witl h **** ° f im P ortance of one wh ° 

have been in theV h SenSational at second-hand: he could 

experienced Jl^L"* " ha PP ened » k mi S ht have 
ba rtles of snar. Y 1S consci ous of being present at the 

tonight. A clip fro l neWS Channel switched on out of habit 

the twenty-ninth birthday party of the 
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youth leader, who has said the youth are ready to take 
U P arms and kill for Zuffia, is with one of the successful busi- 
nessmen and the premier of the province where the birthday 
bo Y was born. 

* Ce s ^ ot °f political connection between rebellious youth 
new capitalist. But doesn't say this to her, doesn't belong 
ln *eir present moment. 

sch 6 ^ eter Mkize go together to the headmaster of the 
s next m orning. Not along with the usual transport to 

°° slw ed by Mkizes and Reeds; they agree it's better not 
'id 1 

^ t . to tne impact on their boys by showing how disruptive 
, incicle nt > is of reassuring routine. They'll go later without 
one S ° W * ng ' ^ es ca lled the faculty to arrange for some- 
e to take his class in the laboratory, Peter waves away any 
need to explain late arrival at his firm. 

e headmaster can't refuse to see parents but the secretary 
j*' do the Y have an appointment. 

t e man i s unable to be prepared for dangerous bully- 

n 8 in his school he hardly qualifies for the formalities. The 
rathers will' 

fro lt ° Ut Unt headmaster returns to his office 

bth* atever is about. There is a whispered consultation 
e in computers and a young woman is sent, evidently to 
e ^ m ° n him. Her ankle twists on a stalk-heel shoe and is 

a missedly righted, as she passes. The office staff must 
nave been i i 

Wan t0 S ^ headmaster is unavailable. — Doesn t 

^ a nt the press to get hold of this. — Peter is accustomed to 
c ln g> its the timetable of the blacks' apartheid past, when 
e Was a youngster. 

ut Mr Meyer- Wells (good mixture of origins in that name) 
es m full stride. Smiles as if they are people he's called 
new^ ^ S reCOgnisec,: two father-friends from one of those 
sorT U ^ S wl ^re black and white live as neighbours. — The 
° n ° f Mr M kize, good to see you. (One of the few black lads, 
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the school should be able to attract more.) Professor Reed- 
it's been too long! Gary Elias is doing well, and going to be 
one of our sports stars — (A coloured, actually the school has 
more of those, along with the Indian intake.) 

In the principal's office the young woman who went to 
summon him brings tea. There's determination to make this 
a friendly occasion of a request to see the master of the school, 
not a confrontation by parents, one a university profes- 
sor, who've come in academic and business hours to speak 
to him. Yes, it happened. The problem is— how to ptedict 
these unfortunate things. And the learner (nomenclarure in 
accord with a progressive private school) this boy is not a 
boarder, we cannot know what influences he might encoun- 
ter that his parents aren't aware of. —Of course they are very 
disturbed. He's apparently a friend of one of the matriculants 
although he's in a class below. He may of course— think of 
the behaviour a couple of months ago as assertion . . . You'll 
know from experience with your own offspring, child- 
hood's become very short these days, I've no experience in 
this regard with adolescent girls, but in twenty-six years' 
teaching the male young I think I can claim knowledge of 
change — adolescent boys now take charge of themselves 
before they have the moral judgement to succeed, if you 
follow me, they experiment with mores and morals — behav- 
iour — to reject the intermediate stage of life they feel we 
impose on them in preparation. For the world they're going to 
live in; and with modern technology they're so much more 
exposed to the kind of world it is than other generations I've 
taught. It's a world of display isn't it — you must show who 
you are, and the way to hand is take power loud and abusive 
over your peers. — 

A fluent analysis — but if his experiences can't see the signs, 
can't predict. — Have you thought of some combined group 
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of teachers and boys — the boarders and day boys, like ours — 
to talk together, why they think — see — these things happen 
among them. It won't be easy, they may be quick to button up 
in suspicion of being recruited to spy. Tell-tale. But you can 
deal with that; if your staff's open, make clear this is absolutely 
not a disciplinary tribunal. It's their school. — 

The principal feels obliged to listen attentively to the 
academic; he teaches, too, and the campuses have their 
troubles — and then some! He rests chin on fist. — Perhaps 
you — one of your colleagues, a young lecturer himself not so 
long out of school, mh?, he could come along and meet our 
boys, talk to them as the young men they're going to be. — 

It's not a bad idea but what is the headmaster himself 
going to do about the peer group that follows its own code 
of discipline in the school, probably they've never heard, been 
taught about fascism but the fact is they're young fascists in 
the making, Mussolini-style, Nazi-style, Apartheid-style. 
History's always ready to make a comeback. The man can't 
regard what's happening as a mishap in his school's produc- 
tion of a free-thinking generation in a free country. 

Each must go his own way, to the city, the university, 
now's not the time to talk about what they, parents, have 
to do . . . There's only the shared frustration — what use was 
the confrontation. Alone in the car, addressing himself. Poor 
devil's having to deal with developments coming to him from 
outside the school walls. Julius Malema's harnessed himself 
bucking high to the election campaign, pulling the great 
eager mass of black youth (brothers of Njabulo and Gary 
Elias although without the privilege of private school) behind 
Zuma. For the time being not singing his adapted hate song, 
the generic 'Kill The Boer' which in Struggle days meant not 
the Afrikaner farmer but the white army of apartheid. On the 
subject of discipline — Malema's still successfully ignoring any 
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edict against hate speech, with gibes, insults, racist and sexist, 
at opposition leaders. If not a hero, he's created a climate which 

sweats rebellion. 

Peter draws up alongside the open car window as both are 
driving off. He's in some agreement with himself —Not much 
sense, aih, taking the boy out in the middle of the year, I think 
let him finish it and then start somewhere else, new school, 
next year. — 

Peter's going to leave Njabulo to complete the year. — 

She prompts with questions the account of the principal's 

response to Mkize and him. 
— And then? — 

He's aware what both are thinking. 

It's end of summer but still warm enough for them to 
exchange the day on the terrace where the Dolphin's welcoming 
gift of the hibiscus plant is blooming man-tall. — Njabulo'll 
be in another school next year; that's it. — 

And doesn't make sense for Gary Elias to leave the school, 
now. Next year. He won't be here, in the Suburb. 

Whatever she said then was drowned by a plane trampling 
the sky, grumbling away. 

Australia. 
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The public relations department of the university — where 
every detail of his post has been confirmed— has consid- 
erately sent a photograph and description of the residence 
assigned to him and his family. It is larger by several rooms than 
their Suburb house where they're handing round the photo- 
graph and obviously has no history of the kind this house has, 
taken over from the community of the Gereformeerde Kerk 
transformed into a Dolphin pool; it is the colonial version of 
open-plan Californian, attractive, which suits sunny countries 
like South Africa and Australia. There happened to be a racing 
bicycle against the fagade wall when the picture was taken. 
— Is that my bike — Gary in joking anticipation. 

— Is there a pool? — Sindiswa speculated. Some of her 
boy- and girlfriends at the school she will be leaving have 
swimming pools at home taken for granted; she has been the 
exception. 

There are conditions her father could not meet in the adven- 
ture, another country, which her friends see privileging her. 
— I shouldn't think so — but there's an Olympic-size one along 
with a gym, apparently the team swimmers compete nation- 
ally. — Quote from a brochure. Sindi takes the photograph of 
the house. — I'll borrow it to show Aretha. — A friend whose 
family have a house on a Greek island. 

Gary flips it from her. — Give here, I'm going to let the 
Mkizes see. — But on the way he changes direction and goes to 
the Dolphins. The pool is a watercolour painted by the setting 
sun. The men are in the house, with Marc and Claire, he 
remains part of the Dolphin family although she is, in a sense, 
a foreigner, they are drinking wine and watching election 
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meetings, exclaiming over speeches on TV as Gary would 
heckle at a televised football match. — This's the house my 
father's got for us, over there (he's picked up the geographical 
colloquialism) isn't it fantastic. I'm not taking my old bike. I'll 
be getting a new racer, like this. Cool. — The notion momen- 
tarily dismissed the co-education school about which he never 
speaks. But the Dolphins and the woman pass the photograph 
between them with abstracted glance taken from the screen 
or hand it on without notice. Marc gives him a welcoming 
punch on the shoulder while his attention stays with that of 
the passionate crowd hailing a bear-hug of Msholozi Zuma 
and his pop-star acolyte Malema, who, going beyond confi- 
dence of his own presidency, he predicts as a future candidate 
some day. — Where're the folks— Gary Elias is just a sprig of 
the Reed entourage. —At homer- Be a good guy and call them 
to come over.— The boy draws past his buttock the mobile 
in his pocket— although he hasn't yet been granted one of his 
own, has filched his sister's. There's some sort of questioning 
from the other end— what 're you doing at the pool, you said 
you were going to the Mkizes'— but in a short while Steve 
and Jabu arrive amid welcoming laughter at the invitation 
coming from their son. Who then leaves to proceed to where 
he was supposed to be, the Mkizes'; in the interim he, too, has 
been watching the crowd out of habit as at any spectacle on 
TV, without taking in the exhortation of the speeches, he's too 
young to be recruited as a Malema disciple — or just not black 
enough, only half-half and middle-class nourished, Julius 
Malema at the age of nine was a poor black child demonstrat- 
ing protest against apartheid and rejoicing Mandela s release 
from prison. 

The Dolphins and comrades continue to follow the election- 
eering but their counter-crossfire to the blast prevails at the 
touch of a remote control that drops the politicians into night. 
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Wherever Suburb comrades and comrades of the Struggle 
are together there is now an underlying strain felt almost in 
the juxtaposition of the familiar bodies, the known character- 
istics of crossed legs, cracking of knuckles — they may have 
become strangers. Since the split, breakaway in the party, each 
unbelievably — unacceptably — does not know how the other 
right there at the Dolphin pool, in the Mkizes' house, on the 
Reed terrace, under the Jake and Isa garden umbrellas — is 
going to vote. It has become a fact of life in common, better 
left unsaid. Unasked. 

This can't mean there is no exchange of impressions, 
arguments over the tendencies, Left, Right, uneasy Centre — 
politics no longer simply white against black. 

Peter Mkize, Umkhonto cadre, is a scornful descendant of 
tribal society, the — nevertheless legitimate? — base of the 
black Traditionalist party. — Are they Left, Right, Centre? 
What? If you sit yourself in a European model parliament, 
that's what we've taken over from the colonialists, that's what 
we've got, my Bras — you have to position yourself — see what 
I mean — in the way that House knows politics, like the way 
followers of the church see Catholic, Methodist, Seventh Day 
Adventist, so on, everybody knows the different kinds of 
Christians all expecting to be saved. — 

— Sharp sharp! But no no no. — Lesego, all colloquial in defi- 
ance of being an academic, has come to the Mkize house with 
Steve, this time. — There's nationalism, the African nation, 
wasn't that how it was, early days of the ANC, Mandela, until 
the SACP brought the light of the Left, scared some people 
it might be kind of Outside: colonial. There's nationalism in 
power in many countries on our continent, maybe under a 
different fancy African name. For them . . . The rest of the 
world can go to hell, not Brothers in the Underdog we still 
share. — 
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Jake looks to Steve for his concurrence. — We're as a nation 
committed to switching away from the old North-South, 
South-North axis, yes we're getting good trade and other 
connections, India, Brazil — 

—China.— It's Mkize again. —I'll bet everyone here's wear- 
ing jeans made in China. Including me. Our textile people can't 
compete with the cheap price of slave-labour stuff. Has Zuma 
or Lekota said anything, what they will do about that. China 
coming. Already own twenty per cent in our biggest bank.— 

At election time you question the intentions of those whose 
political eloquence is hooked for your vote. He can't ask— but 
what if the Party whose human aims you share, even risked 
lives for, is snarling against itself, now in what is only the 
third election in freedom— which side, now, in the break has 
what you and she believe in.' 

Where you 'belonged'. 

Other political parties are of no account to members of the 
African National Congress although they're disgusted— 
embarrassed?— by the behaviour of their own Youth Leagues 
crude insults to a white woman, leader of a liberal party gener- 
ally regarded as white with a growing tint from voters in its 
territorial majority of descendants of the indigenous San and 
Khoi aborigines, mixed with blacks and colonialist variety, the 
real people native to South Africa. Babyface Malema said the 
politician was a white whore who selected only white males 
for her provincial cabinet because she sleeps with them all. A 
political wily caper: at the same time he also claims respect for 
women's rights. Anything goes in platform audacity. 

The two halves of what was the unity of the comrades' Party. 

Zuma — of course — its Presidential candidate — his sacredly 
danced promises of integrity to the Party's great vision, the 
mantra 'Better Life For All', is obsessively seen and heard. 
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Mosiuoa Terror Lekota shares his COPE platform with that 
Reverend Dandala who turns out to talk some sober sense 
on what could be done for the better life but hasn't the Hair 
of Terror to suggest COPE could achieve it. Terror has been 
joined by another deserter of the Party, Tokyo Sexwale, a 
stronger ally than the Reverend. But maybe a risk as a rival 
to head COPE? 

Insecurity added to the great breach between Terror and 
Zuma, broken apart in this other Struggle — it's Jake who's 
said it, and repeats — Who could ever have thought. We'd 
come to this. — 

What are we, Steven and Jabulile doing here, giving opinions 
like our comrades, about what the politicians actually are deal- 
ing with both when they declare their policies of government 
are those the people need and want, and when they attack (not 
with Malema's obscenities but just within the limits of free 
speech) the hopelessness of other parties to meet these. 

Comrades; about to vote. Each sees in the familiar aspect 
of the other — is it to be loyalty to the Party, Mandela's, that 
brought freedom. That means: Zuma. For the purpose of 
power to the Party. 

— Tales of corruption among his peers are being unearthed, 
tattered and dirty; who revealed state security information in 
exchange for how much. — 

Zuma is the Party now. If its self-severed half is the alter- 
native — and for the comrades there's no third — has Terror 
Lekota taken the ethos of the Party in his pocket, rescued it. 
To keep it alive: a shift of the loyal vote. That means: Lekota. 

The decision the comrades are having to make exists as a 
state somehow in common rather than as it is, irrelevant to 
the two among them who have taken the option of leaving 
behind the obligation — no, giving up the birthright, to vote 
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for what kind of leaders, what government commitment to 
justice there'll be in the fairy-tale slogan. [{ 
Jake can't keep his mouth shut even to spare h>m se ' 
— Whore you going to vote for?— ^ 

Some sighs to reject the intrusion, others laugh at exP 0 ^. 
that could threaten comradeship, and no one remarks that 
and she laugh with them. 

The bookshop and university library have few books / 
Australian writers compared with, say, literature of ^ 
contemporaries from Satyajit Ray to Salman Rushdie, no**> 
P^try, within that country and its relarion to the world- But 
the presence of India is historical. The population's share ot 
outh Africans of Indian origin: indentured labourers in ^ 
mereenrh century> thr()ugh ^ q( prese nce 

prL ln f Ue u° e ° n thC liberation movement; the enter- 

of South f f 0pkeeper dass de ^Pite segregation: the emerge^ 6 
contin an Ind,ans beside Mandela in the Struggle and 

counts 8 P f 0minend y in freedom politics. Australia; 
Present 0 W h Pe ° ple emi S ra te doesn't have a pervading 

White (wr 0nS l0Cal imag6S - ° nline he can order Patfi 

ide * he'd ever e i early D °° kS d fead Ion S before there ^ 
Peter Ca rev J* m the COLln try they invoked), David Malo**' 

Germaine G re Keneally ' Jake sa y s he ' d better n0t u 

m th e butt titT T) he ' S therefore ordered a work with a kick 
"The Shortest and the subtitle clai*> 

tlrad e with som7h° Nati ° nhood '- It turns out to be a skilled 
Aus trah ans to the r ° me ***** about the attitudes of white 
He comes to ap e remnant of Australian aboriginal people- 
a w °tld away th ^ j^e she says 'it was only when I was half 
* Aus tralia " ^ sudd enly see that what was operaf 

K° Ut , h Afdca ^ied dd ' the se P ara tion and alienation 

black majority . . . , and savagely to impose on their 

to see an end to the problemisation 
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^ w «e che „t, f S " 0t imd nem * Problem. 
it . »lut.o„ ,f only whitrfelks had been a P e (o 

She »nce owned n r., ■ c 
' ime divided her ,1 1 ' ' Pr ° P " ty '» Austral " ™' '<>r a 
and her hon ™ pr ' fa< - h 'P « • diversity ,„ 

nKh "lf-and-ha lfcop . ouc ; 
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no ***** 



Knr there s u* 1 -„p 

They've never talked about it, t>u Nothin g to* * 
there'll be a change of communication ^ m W 

as there so often is in a decision suC& oD ce » ^ d 

Their language, except for her for whom l paS S - 

language, and there's family usage of what » ^ 

on as some sort of accomplishment inherita ^ ^ 

and Gary Elias. There is indirect allusion, tor 

■ c frustration u c r he 
talk around the coffee machine is ol trus ^ ^ ^ ot 

in English while the student's home lang^ conCO Cted W 

African nine. —I find I'm resorting ro P 1 con^P 1 ' 

putting together with a first-year student a ^ cong 116 '"" 

just differently expressed, he may have in his o ^ t he 

The Leftist refusing to face facts. — Could" 

student's lack of intelligence you're finding.-" , ..^ e ot 

tu • i o • ; r 'c rhe ch'aon c ' 

— lhats not what Steves saying, its tirc 

the schools — he 

—The 'learner' has been 'learned' way bel ° W t o be 
of literacy where scientific terms and processes 
acquired as part of whatever world language is to e 

Because you have to have one — - ya l of 

—Is English as our entry to the world a SU 
coloniali sm? Many of us blacks see it like that— ^ 
—And French, Portuguese the same, the old n* 8 **? ^ 
Should a country that's got rid of them demand ^ 
entry for an indigenous language-let them understand US- 

Eur, WHiCh am ° n ^ the ™e that were here befo* 
Europeans came— 

Christina van M;-i i . usU*^ 
it's not , Nlekerk is such a quiet woman, & 

ta not noticed if c u„> , 1 a Cr'Ac&S* 

tt Shes th ere (why isn't she in an Afr^ 
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universitv^ i 

y; stands sounding her Afrikaans rounded vowels. 

sometT those wnites evolved a language that mixed 

k lln 8 of their Dutch with the words of Malay slaves they 

ouT 8 * ff0m COUmries they'd invaded in Malaysia, but with- 
exc 00 ° f languages of che indigenous San and Khoi, 

aniSl WOtdS ^ deSCtibe what the Dutch didnt know ' 
tea/ Afr k USt ° mS ' l ' dndscape ot the ^ives. So we claim the 
' aans is an African not a European language. — 

^MScotT EngUsh " Sueh a taal of cockn ey, Oxbridge posh, 
0f igin C ° tS 1Verpuduan > mispronounced names of Huguenot 

f ro m Yidd m ° f PhtaSe y ° U Sh ° Uld be S ° luck y— translate d 
« to b lS . grandfatner immigrant Jews — we can't claim 

Homi"- f ftlCa ° latl S«age? Just a relic of colonisation?— 
Years A ^ Uved in Soutb Africa for nearly two million 
WteaJ 1 illhabited les s than 60,000 years ago. He's 

Do ^n Undfr ^ ^ ^ thC Khoi ' thC indi 8 enous 
sel ves and' h langua 8 es of communication between them- 

came to c 0 V e reahty ° f theit environment before the English 
< **»tioa-l^ mSe ' With convicts exported. But there's no 
f ^nca En .."f^ 4118 reco gnise as their language and lingua 

a of ^tl Theif Cteated Taal 1S known as Kriol: K ' s not 
People's tongues from Europe, but the indigenous 

Se Wes nnT gUage WKh SOme En gKsh, the need to make them- 

-Whts St °° d ' ^ maStCrS - 
lessor ? C Spe ' lk UUUgenous languages, even Kriol.— 

St udi es ( U ° s US f e inVked t0 the coffee r oom from Linguistic 

ea gerness toT" people from va rious faculties in 

a Parth e i t K excna nge between what he calls another 

Sa V that of u _J Xybe not in Australia, but come on, you can't 
° U farr ^s, the many WhitCS ' Particularly males brought up 
gr °^n U p ^5 ? ayCd Wkh the farm workers ' bo Y s > they've 
their Parent 1 r U W UiXhosa < )r Sepedi speaking along with 

al Engli ^h or Afrikaans.— 
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e boy 

There's another way to have your English langu'g 
speaking an African language; this time a mother tong 
the boys mother is Baba's daughter. But it isn't apP r ° 
to bring that up — Lesego and others who know this 1 ^ uC j 1 
colleague's last year among them — would be thinking 
use isiZulu will be to the boy where there are no Zulus- 

She's the one to bring up what they have taken for g ^ ^ a f 
The co-educational school they've decided on for ^ by 
course) and Gary Elias, his strong reservations dealt wl , ^ 
the promise he will be taken to look it over while in N^ ve 
there's still time to make a change. rpfae 

— Is the school for anyone, we've never asked, really- 
black children. — A 

His reading doesn't give an answer ro a question ' ,p 
of ask.ng. The emigration people haven't for one mot« e0 w p 
all rhe to-and-fo „f acceptance as desirable citizens *»f y 
2 reservation, IFor Christ, Sllke , As ^ RcM , w0 uldJ 

A^tL re» f ,' aWyer but in h « — rf * 

sent.nat-1; bn that first day <* % 

not a m ; x t'l' le Ch,Ure " >* but black and «*»* 
He'll ask, although tW„ 

« " -di S e„ K tarter h^" A ''«™<"'" S ""^ 

The young woman ^ *« blac k to 

employee who 1 m, « r at o n a „ 0 A cAC^ 

• • • - 'I depend wl e r ~f h °° ls «• o^TT^ '° ^ 
most blacks « *- scho„ ls „f » all „c es , of ,*■>' 

know, the ones whose ' " " , ' S not » *hool ^ 

•choob-. ~ Patents . . . ^ be only ^ ^ yO<> 

«n afford pri**** 
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He relates this to her like a feeble racist joke. 

Julius Malema is in a bid to be taken seriously these last 
weeks before the election, his child prodigy leadership of 
the Youth celebrating Zuma in triumph they'll be voting 
to bring about for him. Malema's reinventing himself again, 
new avatar as peace envoy. He's getting a good press now 
(although it was the bad capitalist-colonialist press that 
ridiculed, demonised — and thereby first, made him) since 
he's gagged his cry 'We'll kill for Zuma'. His arrogation of 
leaders' right to make promises there'll be a new, functional 
country run by an ANC united (forget COPE): the Party has 
the Youth vigorously empowered with testosterone, along- 
side or ahead of it. A count of potency to match Zuma's own, 
sexual and political. 

You have to be young to ignore or be unaware of what that 
future may look like. A schoolfriend of Sindiswa has asked, 
— You'll be coming back? — Sindi answers in a variation of 
emigrants' assumption of reassurance. — Oh in the holidays — 
not this Christmas we'll only just have moved there — but next 
year, oh sure, maybe — they have the same winter and summer 
as here, I think the same school holidays. — 

She hasn't told Gary of this question. But as the family 
eats Sunday evening takeaways he asks — Are we going back 
home, I mean, to see everyone, sometimes. — His father gives 
a gentle lesson in realities children must be trusted to under- 
stand —It's very expensive, the flight for all of us— —You 
can send me. I can stay with BabaMkhulu. 

— Are elections the same everywhere, other countries? For 

Peter Mkize the choice of a government is a right he, Jabu, and 
everyone else tanned with a black DNA have experienced only 
twice before. The first, the euphoric freedom one, Mandela 
from Robben Island, prisoner to President. The second his 
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an despite being 
successor Thabo Mbeki also a Struggle man 

an intellectual who forgot that a man ot ^ had 

quote Yeats to comrade voters who are ha - ^ ^ 

poor schooling even in their own tag"? evidence 
President betrayed by his brain in refusing scienti 
that AIDS is a disease caused by a virus. 
-Comrade-elections are about nvalry. For pow 

alL ~ n„ be so cynical. Where'd 

Marc takes on Jake. -How can you be so ^ ^ 
that get us. This party has its policy, < ^ ^ 

we choose between how we think our country 

develop.— , We ll, democratic 

-Democracy's only about powen ^ ^ ^ 

Zimbabwe's one that proves it. re fu g ees--we're all 

reminded -Jabu, what's happening ^ fa when 

so busy with this election— they ^ ^ shut at 

that's all over. Or if the new ^nmen b 
the borders we'll still have how many tho sheltef or 

long now. The church guy, is he still running 
has the city council got onto him again. has 
-They're there, on the pavement and the str , ^ ^ ^ 
his church full. And soon it'll be winter. There ^ 
take them to some abandoned building but cy ^ 
to where they get food, and some poin t 
trading. And it seems the camp a the m ^ 
people enter, Messina, it has ^^ZJUout 

prevent the drift to the ernes. We fat beslde che 

Centre lawyers. But I'll take you down to see 

Magistrates' Courts the city's had to put up portable toilets 
the kmc! at sports events. And now the local shopkeepers have 

gone to court against this. — 

—Choice. Did you see? One of the columnists has guts to 
write: we've the choice of a balance of thieves to vote for— 
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Isa claps her palm a moment over her lips as if this is 
what she's really doing over Jake's. — Why's my man such a 
bad-mouth, he'll be first in the queue to make his cross — 

— Because . . . my love, ay — you have to face the facts. — 

— At least you don't say 'the truth'. — 

— Let me finish? The journalist says there are some good 
ones thrown in, sharp, sharp, aih Peter. Our ANC has luxury 
German cars as canvassing fleet, where we're getting our 
funding — shhhh — no one knows he says, how many millions 
from the dictators of Libya and Equatorial Guinea. Can't 
call these bribes can we, no, just sweeteners to be sure our 
foreign policies will support the sugar daddy donors to our 
democracy when their totalitarian states get hauled over the 
coals by International Human Rights. The opposition? The 
Independent Democrats have a murderer on their list, the 
Zulus' IFP has a convicted fraudster, another has a church- 
man — not Dandala! — convicted and then pardoned. Well, 
can't complain things are dull. The Trade Union S.G. tells 
workers Malema may become the next Mandela. Malema's 
now called Helen Zille a colonialist, that's much worse than 
when he called her a whore. She comes back at him — do I 
pronounce it right — inkwenkwe, whatever that insult is. — 

Blessing blurts cheeringly — Stevie, it's my language, 
isiXhosa, 'uncircumcised boy'. — Her man Peter to the 
comrades — You don't know our insults, that's about the worst 
thing you can call a black man. — 

Malema's repartee allows election-mode freedom of speech 
become general. — The shit hits the fan — And Isa leads the 
laughter, as Steve ejects the words. 
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u L from the company 

Qhe has ,ns,der reflections to bring back r 

dshe keeps at the Centre. The a «*res mrh ^ 

pronounce, the Zuma corruption lndictmen i at's not her 

away. And what she confides isn't legal 8^^^ kw 

responsible nature. However the provisions o withdawal 

brought this about, right to appeal is upheld, an ^ 

of the charge is judged as invalid-over™ ■ ^ 

procedural defections you need a lawyer in-nou , 

.i i ,.h«rtrps reinstated against 
Jacob Zuma goes ro the polls with charge* 

him, to be heard again after 22 April. 
-When he'll be President.- 
He says it for her and for him, as if already an event 

22 ApriL , h„ n a client has to 

She often is kept late at chambers when * 

consult after hours and she must be there ^ 

leading the case. Wethu has microwaved the w ^ ^ ^ 

out of the freezer, so he and the children with Wetu. _ 

1 1 ;Xacp ro a ciiair and 
table when she comes in tossing her briefcase to 

running a hand along her tailed locks. 

— There was such a crowd queued up. 

That is how she is telling. . 

His eyes hold hers, question— and answer: she- Jabu— lias 
come from a polling station. She kisses each child and him, 
flutter of a passing moth come in to the light as if her apol- 
ogy for being late, before serving herself and sitting down to 
eat with them. Gary Elias mocking his mother's own admo- 
nition—You didn't wash your hands — while holding out his 
plate for a second helping. 
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The bedroom — that non-conformist confessional. So she 
cast a vote, well that's her right, it was withheld over so many 
generations from her people she's entitled to use it for them, 
even on her way out. 

She has another choice to admit. — I voted COPE.— 
There are too many confusions to be questioned between 
them in the process of packing oneself up, each must trust the 
other. The accord in the Struggle — that was another time. 

Baba taught her to have her conviction, duty (among many 
others to be observed and of which, turning away from the 
poster on the fence, she is in default in respect of her father). 
To face for herself what others expect of her. But she has 
no obligation to tell the gathering of Suburb comrades Isa 
has insisted must receive together at the Anderson house 
twenty-four hours later the final results of the day, 22 April. 
The mood — rueful, it's Zuma — congratulatory, the Party 
has anyway defeated the lucky dip of rivals; of course what- 
ever their doubts the comrades of the Suburb have all voted 
for the Party. It's as if in the emotion of the day the coming 
final defection of two among them is forgotten. It is — under- 
stood? — Steve and Jabu did not vote. 

There is no surprise in the televised announcement above 
blare of crowd, ululating women, farting vuvuzelas — a sound 
majority. 

—The scary shift to the Left that might have put some 
crosses in the wrong place — 
— Who would have? — 

—The whites who're afraid of Zuma, the rival blacks, House 
of Traditional leaders — 

— Didn't happen. Oh it probably did, but Zuma had 

Malema herding the Youth! — 

Then amazement. Final analysis: COPE gets 8 per cent of the 
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vote — they've been in existence how long, three months? — 
Two months, for God's sake! — Terror must be dancing as 

well as our Zuma. — 

Her vote in the count, that is as clandestine love once had 

to be. 

The doubts the comrades had about Zuma as their 
Party's choice— there were preferred names of those not 
potentially damaging to the country, less compromised by 
corruption and sexual shenanigans, although no one knows 
what the power virus may manifest against the antibodies 
of trust— are overcome by evidence that the Party of libera- 
tion, Mandela's, Tambo's, Sisulu's-ifs still in charge! The 
loyalty of intelligent people, some battle-scarred, isn t the 
uncritical slogan fealty. All the better for that. Viva ANC 
if not Viva Zuma! There is zest in the fact of victory, third 
time, over sham elections of the past, whites only, same 

i • i M ikl.v lavatories fake and Isa brought 

as the signs on the public lavatories, jc 

u i r Uo nrhickv bottle for those who had 

out wine, beer, and the wmsky wiuc 

• • u ~-~c.«r>r The children — except for 
advanced to it in the present. 1 lie cimu i 

„. if i i Anrionnp in her school s curric- 
attentive Sindi who played Antigone in 

ulum which naturally includes politics as an element of 
everyday history from ancient times-had only gusted in 
and out, irritatedly gestured away by Jake during the result 
announcements that will affect their lives if not determine 
them. They burst back along with Blessing's contributed 
snacks. Jake and Isa's Nick slid a CD to play what his parent 
liked from the unimaginable distance when they were 
young, a Miriam Makeba, and the folks, he knew, wouldn't 
resist it. While the boys finished Blessing's curried chicken 
wings Peter took Sindiswa by the elbow, up to dance. Marc, 
swinging sexy gyrations round his serious choice of a new 
gender partner, wife Claire; Jake and Blessing circling Isa's 
hip-shrugging solo. 
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They see Sindi their schoolgirl; dancing as a grown woman 
does with a man. 

Sindiswa in Glengrove Place, proof of clandestine revealed: 
forbidden intimacy. Growing up in a second freedom, in 
another country, from burden of the past. 

They dance wildly as they had in their beginnings in the 
Struggle, Swaziland, Baba's girl and her white boyfriend. 

A week or two later President Zumas multi-million celebra- 
tion is a bash, the press didn't hesitate to remind, on taxpayers' 
money. Wethu had gone home to vote where she was regis- 
tered, KwaZulu. She came back — Happy Happy! Her refrain 
as she unloaded the gifts of emerald swatches of spinach you 
don't see frozen in supermarket packs, woven shoulder bags, 
straw and reed origin of the plastic version city women wear, 
and for Gary Elias a little clay figure of a boy clutching a cala- 
bash as a football, modelled by one of his holiday pals. He 
laughed with pleasure and scorn at the arms without hands; 
his father challenged, — You couldn't make anything like this 
out of mud, could you? — 

Wethu brought greetings and what must be a message 
rehearsed with school principal Elias Siphiwe Gumede. She 
paused between chatter about and for nobody in particular to 
recall to his daughter faithfully — Baba says we must thank 
God the country he said it's in good hands — how was it — oh 
for us, our country. And we — we can be — proud amaZulu. — 
This was a translation, polite in a house where English was 
familiarly spoken. She gave the message again in its original 
isiZulu with the gravity in which Jabu's Baba had spoken it. 

The Justice Centre is preoccupied with the immediate. 
Situations in which its lawyers are likely to have to take 
on defence for individuals singled out by the police among 
mass protesters from 'informal settlements' outside this 
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town or that where there's rioting over that colloquial- 
ism for bucket toilets, water supply, electricity . . . 'service 
delivery'. 

—A car burnt, shops stoned, the clinic set alight, a local 
government official seriously injured. The Minister of 
Cooperative Government and Traditional Affairs who's been 
making speeches condemning violence was supposed to go 
to the settlement to calm people, hasn't come. Instead he's 
threatened to crack down on what he says are instigators and 
perpetrators. Three arrested, who knows whether they shouted 
louder than others or actually got there first in the attack on 
the official. We're going to apply for bail on Monday- 

He turns to her perspective they're living with , just .as before 
the election victory euphoria. (Morning after: still batelas from 
the first in r994 .) -But let's give your Zulu countryman a 
chance, he hasn't even had a month, never mind the American 
President's hundred days. — 

She looks at him, half-smile down the corner of her mouth. 
So fair-minded he ought to be a judge. There s irony that 
didn't exist in the clarity of cadres, you were for or against, 
simply a matter of life or death, apartheid the death-in-hfe. 

For him the immediate that was preoccupying the univer- 
sity was happening not in this university but can t be ruled 
out as not to happen. The university at which it was, is where 
students in the Young Communist League threaten to make 
the university ungovernable by mass action until the principal 
agrees to step down. -So it's not Black Empowerment issue, 
that vice chancellor principal's as black as ours.— Lesego has 
come to the Science Faculty to talk. 

—Not much in that— well, shows we've moved on. It 
doesn't matter whether the man's black or white he's respon- 
sible for what's wrong at his university even if he says its due 
to government underfunding. — 
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—What can the university do to stop the Young Communists 
from disrupting mid-term exams. Mass action, bring in the 
National Students Congress, that'll mean some of ours join- 
ing. Eishl You know what they say, 'We usually sing loud as 
possible to ensure our demands are heard'. Call in the police 
to beat them up? — 

At home Sindi asks —What are the guys protesting about, 
what do they want? — 

—Twenty thousand have been refused permission to write 

exams because they couldn't pay their tuition fees this year 

her mother explains. 

Sindi's clamped teeth and tightened shoulder blades. 
— When I'm at university, I've paid fees, I don't want people 

stopping me from writing exams. I don't want to be in it. 

She has the — privilege? — they've paid for it, for her: the 
principle of Socratic argument not violence, for everybody. 

They don't either of them remind. You will not be here. 
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"president Zuma has declared the African National Cong* 
A will rule until the Second Coming. , f 

Along the streets there are men and women thumbs-up <> 
hfts, the bus drivers have been on strike for almost four 
Blacks in their locked cars don't stop to pick up stranded work- 
ers any more than whites do; he's a white among them- &* 
makes unity , n consciousness of hijack danger. She does take oD 
the signals, from men as well as women, swerving to the kerb- 
* Cokl him she picks up commuters along her way. & 

thlnB tH,S ' U ' S nsky ' but Chere 15 "° 

an aba who has been able to tell her what not to do. 

the ParkS gardeners an ^ cleaners, administrative staff j* 

t 0 strike'T^ 11 ' 1 ^' S ° Cial WOrkers ' P rison warderS ! 
distrih 6 A packa ^ es ^eed upon two years ago are not 

bring thec o r thin ' ^ ' If " C ° meS C ° the ^ ^ W 
While . OUntry to a standstill, we have no option.' 

she folds a 7 T handing the Su nday papers between them 
th e one he s j P% ' e d ° Wn che middle md slideS * ^ 

White doct 0rs >! n8 ^ there ' S 3 P icture s P read ° f blaCk " 
a wl iite woma Pl f 1 n§ ° Utside the hospital named to honour 
Heleri Josenh wTr° Spent years in Prison in the Strugg^; 
PL ^MBER FAl !ffl RE Llp E SAVERS NOT SLAVES 
p R ° Und the ^ M ° RE THAN I DO. 

eter Mki 2e repeJ^ ^ C ° min S winr er, at Jake and Isa's. 
n"? 1 ^ the ^wel' So P T iSely the President's assurances as if 
**«m will be l "ds for genuineness. -Corruption and 

ma J *** ^Yotf h Under his administration.- 

" 0n * h'-e the nerve with which d* 

An yway, there's a new code or 
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""""Stability t0 „, r , 

««s a mill; nation. The Minister of T, 
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voice of authority unexpected from an opened tomb, it's 
Professor Neilson speaking. — There is everywhere, among 
all of us, enormous — a staggering strain on teaching staff, on 
our possibility of educating, our dedication to disseminating 
knowledge on required levels for this country. — 

The Old Boy product of exclusive educated class, clubman, 
has never before been applauded at present gatherings. 

There's an Australian exclamation picked up from the books 
in the process of being read: Good on him! 

What is the difference between not doing anything, and 
having arrived, while desperately opposing yourself, at recog- 
nition that what had been believed, fought for hasn't begun 
to be followed — granted, couldn't be realised — in fifteen 
years — and right now, every day degenerates. Oh that fuck- 
ing litany, Better Life, how often to face the dead with it, the 
comrades who died for the latest executive model Mercedes, 
the mansions for winter or summer residence, the million- 
aire kickbacks from arms deals and tenders for housing whose 
brand-new walls crack like an old face. Who would have had 
a prescient nightmare of ending up sickened, unmanned of 
anything there is for you to take on, a luta continua. 
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She has been lent' to a firm of lawyers in a case of rape. 
Although any violation of the human body would seem 
under rights in the Constitution a case for defence by the 
Justice Centre it would first have to be heard in a civil court 
before, lost or dismissed, going on appeal to the Constitutional 
Court. She's been chosen because it's remembered she has done 
so much in her early time as a recruit to the Centre prepar- 
ing disorientated people to bear witness; her natural empathy 
would be an advantage in a case of this nature. And someone 
may have noticed her presence in the crowd at the Presidents 
rape trial. 

Have you ever known a woman who'd been raped/ 

Surely no one among the women they knew, but the country 
is said to have one of if not the highest incidence in the world. 
Maybe if it had happened, a woman wouldn't want to talk 
about it. Not even an Isa, much. 

—How would we know. Among the girls at the university. 
Did we know that one in four men in the country is willing 
to admit committing a rape? Statistic: I'm so amazed, can't 
believe . . . you . . . can you believe it. — She is asking him not 
as her husband but as a male, whether this is an instinct all 
males share but all don't follow. Calling her up not as a lawyer 
but his lover is his certainty that the instinct or whatever else 
it may be has nothing to do with his making love to her impul- 
sively perhaps demandingly sometimes not in their marriage 
bed but as they had to on the run against the law. Might as well 
have asked if he could understand murdering someone, yes? 
What is turned up under these stones. If you kill in a revolu- 
tion for freedom that's not murder. Too late to question. 
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— Senior Counsel says these one-in-four men, they're boast- 
ing ... to him that's perhaps the ugliest manifestation of 
the — she pauses for precision — the 'commingling in South 
Africa of culture of impunity with one of masculine sexual 
entitlement'. That's how it's put. Conviction rate of those men 
who do go to trial is only around seven per cent. — 

— What are the police doing about this masculine 
entitlement. — 

— Police don't have any real ability to prevent rape, do 
they — not the way they can catch thieves escaping with cash. 
Unless they come across flagrante delicto in cars, bushes . . . 
most rapes take place in private places. Homes: the men are 
friends of members of the family. — 

— State of the nation. — His voice is as if speaking to 
someone else. — State of the nation address after he became 
President, Jacob Zuma, himself accused of rape, saying the 
most serious attention would now be given to crimes against 
women and children. — 

She is the one, not he, who faces the victim in whose defence 
she is present at Chambers of the firm to which she is on loan. 
The victim isn't a woman but half- woman-half-child. Fifteen 
years old. There has to be unlimited patience to draw her to 
tell. To be called upon at all is like being brought to the head- 
mistress's room and you wouldn't be there if you hadn't done 
something wrong. 

It's not drawing blood from a stone, it's looking at the blood 
and semen that ran clown the thighs; there is the medical 
report from the doctor on night duty at the hospital where 
a taxi driver, evidently the lover of one of the women in the 
house, took the girl 'because the auntie (there was no mother) 
didn't know what to do with her'. 

The looks and manners of the lawyer woman who was asking 
the girl to speak about It — nothing like a headmistress, this 
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beautiful lady out of TV, what an African woman's supposed 
to look like, wearing the cloth wound high round the head 
and the smart jacket-and-pants suit you see in shop windows, 
white women wear. She's what you would like to be; and she 
must have been a black kid, too, some time. 

Yes I know the man, he comes to the house and brings 
things, a bottle for auntie, she likes brandy, and takeaway, 
chicken and stuff. That Friday the others were out, even the 
little brother her sister's kid, she washed her school shirt lor 
Monday and the man came up behind when she was iron- 
ing it, he said shame, they's left you all alone, shame, I just 
laughed, and then he said come talk to me a little while I take 
you to get us curry rolls from the Indian's then he took the 
iron away, his hands were big, he turned me around and he 
was . . . kissing, I began ro hit him, kick, and then he pulled 
up my dashiki I had on for the weekend how can I say— I 
screamed but he didn't care he knew there was nobody in the 
house lots of noise in our street— He got the zip and opened 
my jeans, I fought I tried to bite, he pushed me on the floor 
there's a rubber mat there by the sink and then with the other 
hand he was doing something at his clothes — 

Of course she began to weep a jumble of words and snot. 

So she must have been intact— what's known, with bibli- 
cal reference, as a virgin. Or maybe did have a boyfriend who 
entered her secretly as it was long ago in Swaziland. But it 
was the brutality of this man that brought her blood and his 
semen running out of her. 

To go to her, take her in your arms within a bonding of 
the common language- -the girl is Ndebele but the language 
is through old tribal conquest close to isiZulu — that s not in 
lawyers protocol of objectivity essential for extracting truth 
from clients' emotions, but she takes the girl's wet hands firmly 
in her own. Although the girl comes from what's emerged as 
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a background of poverty, a household of women managing an 
existence — where have the men disappeared to after insemina- 
tion? — she's not a bedraggled frail slum child. Something in 
the highways and byways of African DNA, a strain of strength 
and grace has sustained her. She doesn't go to school in a dirty 
shirt on Monday. She is tall, for fifteen, with good long legs 
from what can be seen of the calves below the rolled-up jeans, 
a narrow waist above our jutting buttocks, and our African 
lips. Her story, evidence. She didn't thank the unexpected 
kind of questioner but the dazed relief in her glance was an 
expression of this. 
Fifteen. 

She could be Sindiswa. Shades of brown deepening where 
the light catches the flesh. As Sincli would be. If Sindi had 
more share of me than share of her father. 

Professional detachment by which you live now as you could 
not in the Struggle — misplaced as if it's a document put down 
somewhere, can't be found. 

This is Sindi with the one man in four in our country. 

The advocate on the same case met them cheerfully at recep- 
tion and forbore to murmur aside to his attorney and expect 
an answer, how did it go. She left him with her tidy pad of 
notes. Many thanks, I'll call you at the Centre, he patted the 
notes as he spoke, an assurance between the code of colleagues 
that he was confident in her special qualification for this case. 
These are worthy, not reprehensible situations when race does 
count. 

She's fifteen. 

— The girl is fifteen years old. Same age as Sindiswa. — 
He turns his head swiftly away and back again; does she 
have to be reminded this is not one of her cases to be told 
about with Sindiswa in the room, lately interested in her 
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mothers, a lawyer's work; she and her schoolmates are being 
engaged seriously, at that school where there is a curriculum 
assumed responsibility with what pupils are going to do in 
life, for others, within the career they choose for themselves. 
What you going to be, as the schoolmates put it. Butcher- 
baker-candlestick-maker, oh no no no its nothing like the old 
jingle — television film-maker, advertising copywriter, sports 
coach, actress, five-star hotelier — teacher, doctor, lawyer, 
architect, engineer — these last are what the school hope- 
fully advises while not encroaching on individual freedom of 
ambition. 

He and she never had had the idea that you don't bring your 
work preoccupation home with you, enough is enough as the 
phrase goes, one of those that have come into the country's 
English from the colloquial of a long-mixed population, pre- 
colonial indigenous and immigrant usage. The university is 
about to send students and academics — himself— out on the 
winter vacation, with the poor mid-year exam results, soli- 
darity with protest against inadequate bursaries, poor living 
conditions at hostels— the endemic of tertiary education— 
until these reassemble for the new term. 

The month is ending with doctors again on strike. In a 
province that has the name Mpumalanga, 'Rising Sun', a town 
which still bears the name of a Boer War leader against the 
British, Piet Retief, two are killed as a mob round pyres of 
burning tyres, brandishing 'traditional weapons' clubs and 
pangas not out of date, protest against what's dubbed 'service 
delivery', a non-existence for them, their needs, water, elec- 
tricity, refuse removal ignored with promises for fifteen years. 
In frustration they rage indiscriminately destroying what they 
do have, what's passed for a clinic, a library. 

She speaks about the rape once more. 

Gary Elias was at the Mkizes where Njabulo is allowed to 
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call up Facebook on his father's new computer and they enter 
themselves to be received by others they're unlikely ever to 
meet within touch. Sindi has Mandoza playing so batteringly 
that the walls of her den and the walls of the living room seem 
to act as drums resounding. He got up and made to go to her. 
— Don't — no, leave her. — 

It was imperative; he smiled, the objection in court; but his 
legal representative counts on the volume to ensure privacy, 
the daughter won't overhear. — She could be Sindi. Could 
have been her, I had to stop thinking. — 

He must concentrate on what he can't know, what it was 
like drawing a woman — a girl, to tell what rape is while it is 
happening; to have the body, the opening that can't resist forced 
entry down passage to female being. — She's not Sindi, I mean 
it's not what we'd want to admit, but look, that one comes from 
the shacks, there for any man to grab — that's the fact. — 

— She'd remind you of Sindiswa. — 

She is black. Living as the fag-end of racism. Can't say it. 
She's not the product of a Baba who sent his daughter away 
to Swaziland for the evolution of education, and of the white 
Reed breed whose offspring evolved into a revolutionary 
comrade, she isn't the product of an Aristotle school where 
the origins of democracy are taught relevant to Here and Now. 
Can't say this. 

But they are too long through many circumstances for her 
not to follow. — Girls are forced into cars when they're taking 
a walk to a shopping mall in their suburb, a gang gets over the 
security fence and breaks into a house, one rapes the woman 
while the others collect the TV and computer. You've read 
about it. An eight-month-old baby was raped, at the Centre 
we're looking into a commission of psychiatrists to explain 
this. — 

— Male entitlement. — He supplies. 
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She doesn't bring home the rape case again until the week 
when she's going back to her work at the Centre, the rapist has 
been found guilty and sentenced, his lawyer is applying for an 
appeal, but her bit-part is over. 

— Nothing to be done? — 

Her voice closes a file. — Nothing. — 

Apparently she is not seeing the girl; probably handed to 
the care of one of the organisations for abused women which 
Blessing Mkize is supporting with leftover food from the 
weddings and corporate dinners, as she does for old-age homes. 

It's noticeable — the interest of his documentation on 
Australia; lately come, as if only now she sees on the calendar 
that November is four months near. It's not on the practi- 
cal settlement arrangements, the school decided for Sindi and 
Gary Elias, that she is turning pages. It's the legal profession 
in a country which is not a republic under a president but still 
some residue of a British Empire, in the Commonwealth, a 
federation where the Queen is the highest authority as repre- 
sented by a governor-general. What conditions are going to 
be the immigrants' in relation to the statistics of crime, the 
nature of crimes. She has struck up quite a lively Internet 
exchange with a group of women lawyers Over There. Of 
course — not strange — logical if we look at the map, that 
what Australians call their dialogue partner is South-East 
Asia, those nations, people nearest to them. They signed a 
'Comprehensive Partnership' (she's reading it out) two years 
ago, political, economic, socio-cultural and on security, trans- 
national issues including terrorism. 

He and she each walking over in projection their own future 
field. Sometimes afford the other a glance there, afterthought. 
— There are women on the judges' bench . . . city hold-ups in 
certain quarters . . . low incidence of rape. — 

He had had his self-accusing doubts, was he forcing her 
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to leave because they belong together as proven in every 
circumstance and solution. Now she has made her decision for 
Australia, down under in herself, to pry into it would be to 
admit some macho misuse of intimate freedom. 

South Africa inhabited by humans for almost two million 
years. 

Australia inhabited by humans for less than sixty thousand 
years. 

He's called up online. 'Australia at the time of European 
settlement in the seventeenth century the Indigenous popula- 
tion with its highly developed traditions reflected in a deep 
connection with the land was estimated at least 315,000. The 
Indigenous population declined significantly as a result of 
increased mortality and by 1930 was only 20 per cent of its 
original size.' 

Colonisers solved any future problem of liberation move- 
ment by killing off the natives, one way or another. 

There was no population referendum until 1967, after 250 
years of colonisation. The Australian constitution was then 
altered to allow Commonwealth Parliament to make laws to 
include aborigines in the national census.' 

Before that they didn't exist. 

The 2006 census. The Indigenous percentage of the total 
Australian popukition 23 per cent. But with an average annual 
growth of 2 per cent compared with 1 . 18 per cent for the total 
population.' 

Poor always breed like flies. 

Just over half Australia's Indigenous population live in or 
close to major cities but as a proportion of the total population 
Indigenous people are far more likely than non-Indigenous 
people to live in remote areas. Nationally, Indigenous people 
make up 24 per cent of Australians living in remote or very 
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remote areas and just i per cent of those living in major 
cities. The expression "native title" is used in Australian law 
to describe communal, group or individual rights of aborigi- 
nals. In a decision of the High Court of Australia in 1992, 
Eddie Mabo was the first Indigenous person to have native 
title rights recognised on behalf of Indigenous people. The 
court rejected the idea that Australia had been terra nullius — 
land belonging to no one — at the time of British settlement. 
The Mabo decision led to the establishment of the Native 
Title Act which recognises and protects native title through- 
out Australia.' 

End of Outback Bantustans. 

The Australian government is committed to the process 
of reconciliation between Indigenous and Non-Indigenous 
Australians. Reconciliation involves symbolic recognition of 
the honoured place of the first Australians and the implemen- 
tation of practical and effective measures to address the legacy 
of profound economic and social disadvantage experienced by 
many Indigenous Australians, particularly in health, educa- 
tion, employment and housing. Fewer Indigenous students 
attend and finish school than Non-Indigenous students. Today 
Australia has a population of 2 r million. More than 43 per 
cent were either born overseas themselves or have one parent 
who was born overseas. The Indigenous population is 23 per 
cent of the total.' 

In South Africa everything in reverse. Whites 12 per cent 
of the 49 million population, still dominate the economy, the 
black majority which overcame also produces those who join 
the white class and take freedom as the advance to corrup- 
tion and distancing from the majority living jobless between 
shacks and toilet buckets. 

Take the Down Under information to her; familiarising 
herself with law over there, unlikely she's not aware . . . 
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The fact that she's never brought it, to us. 

We've paid our Struggle dues: and the result? What our son 
and daughter must grow up to be here, at home, by birth and 
genes, responsible to a Zuma, a Malema. 

Gary Elias is practising on his newly acquired guitar and 
Sindi, Jabu and Wethu are watching the news on TV, Wethu 
doesn't want to see again alone in her cottage the excreta of 
city's life where she found herself that afternoon, the rotting 
food nesting flies, the shore of dirty paper, broken bottles, torn 
T-shirts cast by municipal workers on strike again, when she 
was there to buy some special headache muti demanded by a 
sister back home in KwaZulu. 

Education: — no, mustn't allow himself to be distracted 
by sections on agriculture, bird life, entertainment, Internet 
cafes. Education: over the past decade the Australian 
government has committed to halving the gap in literacy 
and numeracy between Indigenous and Non-Indigenous 
Australians (that's a humbling admission in identity, 
imaging South African whites agreeing to call themselves 
Non-Africans!) . . . Although it's admitted there's still a long 
way to go to increase the educational levels of the Indigenous, 
the progress is encouraging. Out of the country's total popu- 
lation the number of Indigenous children attending school 
has increased to 4.2 per cent . . . universities: the proportion 
of Indigenes attaining Bachelor or higher degrees, 5 per cent 
of the national intake — 

And at that moment, darkness — Oh fuck! from Sindiswa, a 
wild thrum from Gary Elias — electricity blackout. 

He and Jabu share the moment. Just some piece of the 
vast equipment that misfunctioned. Probably failure to be 
routinely checked. Or, other times, the explanation, cables 
stolen. Evidently you can get good money for them from 
metal dealers, one of the ingenuities of having no job, the 



culture of unemployment, as a professor coined it at a social 
science seminar last week. 

Dark is not — like a sudden flare of light, a disruption. The 
fumble around for candles, the bed the place of darkness as 
another kind of reflection: back at the results published end 
of term on rhe boards, 23 per cent dropouts missing. Earnest 
dutiful bridging classes a finger stuck in the hole of the flood 
wall against the failure of schools to provide 'learners' with 
education. The indigenes of this African population. 

Some of the indigenous homeborn, homeskin, emigrated 
from poverty to the status of money and political power, the 
indigenous mass left behind, below, to do the work of fouling 
the streets in desperation for pay to survive on. A luta amtinua. 
Where's the cosmic gap least, if never closed, in continuation 
of freedom's revolution? Sweden, Denmark, Iceland? Too far. 
Too cold. 
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What to do with the house; the Dolphins don't want it 
to go to strangers who won't fit in with the Suburb, 
near-neighbours to themselves. They have found two men 
who have always fancied the possibility of extending the 
Suburb's character by moving in, so to speak. The Suburb 
has been and will continue to be, if the Dolphins, Isa and 
Jake, Blessing and Peter have anything to do with it, a place, 
a home where colour, sexual partnership, have nothing to do 
with the qualities of living in freedom. — Even as an enclave 
in the tsunami — Dolphin Eric says — of revenge for the hide- 
ous old years, gimme my tender to build a World Cup Stadium, III 
stash up millions in your ministerial pocket, you're all welcome to 
keep afloat in our Gereformeerde Kerk pool. — (It would be 
a good line in one of Marc's plays, neh.) The care the Suburb 
comrades have for one another has meant that although the 
playwright doesn't live there any more he has made a deal 
whereby the prospective buyers rent the house to the former 
owners until these — depart. The new owners will take posses- 
sion on i December; but the price of the sale — the playwright 
is shrewdly wise on the comrades' behalf, is to be paid in 
advance; now. Unusual. But Foreign Exchange regulations on 
the flight of capital mean we may not be allowed to take it all 
to Australia. — You better go wild and kit yourselves out. You 
Can't Take It With You.— 

Gary Elias wants to know — When'm I going to BabaMkhulus 
for the holidays? — Two weeks of July have already gone by. 
Maybe when you are too young, and one of the protected, to 
have experienced ruptures in your way of life (they've even 
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avoided this against theif own better judgement by following 
the Mkizes' decision that the boys stay on at that school after 
the initiation exposure) yoti have no precedent to bring sense 

to parting and loss. 
Jabu has given the boy a date: next Saturday. 
I don't think you have to come. — 

Not have to come, does she mean this time? Or any time 
before the daughters husband finally has to make his fare- 
wells; face her father with his own male responsibility. Nearer 
the time she said. Compassionately, why burden her Baba with 
appalled attempts to assert authority to prevent the rejection 

of home, country. Place. 

The poster of Jacob Zuma when the rape trial— went away. 

Is she going to say goodbye? Now. Goodbye with Sindiswa, 
Gary Elias: her children who are also the headmaster's, the 
Church Elder's, the grandmother's, the aunts', by lineage and 

blood children of KwaZulu. 

The question of his, the Reed family, no likelihood they 
would have any reaction of personal or clan abandonment, 
there is their pride in Jonathan's qualifying as an engineer 
at an English university prestigious enough for him to find 
a good position anywhere in the world. His mother: she has 
surround of sons, daughter and grandchildren to accept his 
absence as she and his father had to when he disappeared in 
that fight against apartheid. She will certainly come to visit in 
the other country for some reason chosen rather than Britain; 
many people are relocating. 

It wasn't a good time for Jabu to have to accede to Gary's 
rightful demand, although it made sense in another way; it 
decided when the actual date of departure would be — how to 
say it — put before Baba. The present coincided with a time 
when the Centre was concentrated on the development ol the 
highest seat of justice in the country, the Constitutional Court 
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about to appoint new judges to replace retirement of the four 
originally appointed by Nelson Mandela himself. 

Someone has tacked a piece of plastic over the Zuma poster 
ragged but still there. 

The boys are on the lookout for Gary Elias and colliding 
with each other run to meet the car, Wethu and Gary Elias 
announce arrival, and the boys yell back throwing the foot- 
ball up to the volume of their voices. The women have heard, 
led by her mother come clustering. Wethu has her bundles of 
fulfilled requests for city products to hand over to a clamour of 
joy, Sindiswa is embraced by the girls, the little ones clinging 
round her legs, the young her own age admiring her knee- 
high jeans, touching a forefinger to her double earrings, one 
hoop above the other in each twice-pierced lobe. Someone 
calls out in proud recognition the name of the TV star whose 
style this is. 

Her father awaits his daughter in welcome; Baba, on the 
veranda of the house which is the place of the church Elder 
and headmaster of the boys' school with a standard of educa- 
tion exceptional in rural areas. The house not like any other 
in the village. 

The homecoming visit the same as it always is — was — Gary 
Elias coming to spend school holidays or an extended family 
gathering at Christmas, these years — although the Struggle 
that had taken her away has ended, she and the white man 
she had chosen within it meant another life for her — she had 
never come home. 

Her mother has confidences to pass on in the kitchen when 
she joins her to help with the skills learnt as a female child 
obliged to have tasks there since she was lifted from her moth- 
er's back and set down to shell peas, happily eating many on 
the way to the bowl. Hear about Eliza Gwala. She and her 
husband took in Es'kia Zondo when his wife died shame she 
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was only forty-something, he had nobody to keep him to 
his diet he's diabetic since a long time, and next thing he's 
getting into bed with Eliza when Gwala on night shift you 
remember he's at the coal mine? We all know but we never 
said . . . Now she want to marry Es'kia, she tell me she's going 
to town to see about a divorce — but you know, it's your kind 
of work, a lawyer, costs a lot. And Sophie passed on after you 
were here last time, she was my best friend, Baba never liked 
her but he arranged the funeral and everything the son nobody 
knows where to find him, he was supposed to have a job some 
Indian's factory in Durban, they say he left to work at the 
docks — I must say Baba tried everything — disappeared, it's easy 
in Durban so many people there from all over — they say you 
can hear every language, not isiZulu. Everything changed . . . 

As wife and daughter come out to the table, laid on the 
colonial veranda, with the women bearing pots and dishes 
it's as if from familiarity with the mother's preoccupations 
Baba takes up where the conclusion he didn't hear, left off 
— Murumayara now has as hard a time as Mandela had in 
a different way, and Mbeki didn't take it on, he failed, so it 
has all come up for Murumayara Zuma to deal with. But hes 
strong. Ready. With God's will. And ours.— The injunction 
about will, in the language that is theirs, all of them gathered 
without him (her man). 

A better life for all. She doesn't say, what's become of it — 
that wry observation among comrades. 

What is Baba's demand to everyone at his table, she receives 
as directed to her. From his mind, that time she came from 
Zuma's trial for rape. Reproaching — no, tutoring her — which 
while she rejects she has the confusion of feeling part of — 
close with, not to him — an identification that is called love. In 
the Suburb there is the intense exchange over shared food and 
drink, perceptions of what's happening around and to them, 
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their conception of the country now, as much a sustenance 
necessity as what they're reaching out forks for, swallowing. 
Here at home there is no such compulsion to the reality that 
contains them all, KwaZulu and the Suburb, the commuters 
stoning the trains that leave them stranded, the doctors on 
strike in hospitals so ill-equipped in one month a hundred 
babies have died, while although the money from sons out 
of work in the city isn't coming any more, here the hens are 
laying and there was a fair crop of mealies for the winter, the 
matric passes at the boys' school were the highest in the prov- 
ince last year and the headmaster has every intention (the will) 
to bring the mark still higher this year. It is only in the late 
afternoon when he comes back from a church meeting that 
Baba and daughter can find themselves alone. The women are 
about women's business, you hear now and then the anecdotal 
exclamations, a drift of song. Distant thump of the ball on 
hardened winter earth, the boys on the football field, Sindiswa 
with one of the girls who is making herself a dress, showing 
intrigued Sindi how to use a sewing machine powered by foot 
on a treadle. 

— So COPE is in trouble. What a mistake Mosiuoa Lekota 
made ever to think he would get away with it — but maybe 
Zuma is better off without him. — 

They are at home; in its own language. 

He knows her so well, from her promising childhood, better 
than the sons of which more could have been expected (he's 
never disguised his disappointment in her brothers' lack of 
attainment, no lawyer, doctor or politician among them). 
Perhaps she voted COPE. He will not have, he never will 
forget her reaction to the trial that was a ploy to disgrace the 
future president. 

— Baba, we need an opposition. Not those little old clubs of 
whites, or new black ones. — She in turn knows he wouldn't 
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betray Jacob Gedleyihlekisa Zuma even for the kingdom's 
traditional one, the Inkatha Freedom Party. — You know 
history better than I do, you've been teaching all your life. 
Without real opposition you get dictators down the line. Idi 
Amin, Mugabe. No democracy without opposition. — 

—Zuma is the guarantee of democracy as our President. He 
was a poor boy growing up in the worst time, he knows what 
it means to be hungry without rights, he was a freedom fighter 
for what? — to make sure our people will never again be ruled by 
any power from outside, we'd have a government where we all 
have the same rights — isn't that what you mean when you say 
democracy? And in that government — if there are men who want 
power against it, quarrel with their own brothers, like Lekota, 
turn against the man the people want, Zuma their man no doubt 
about that, if those men work in government against him, is that 
democratic? — In English now, its colonial origin better suited 
to betrayal. — So they try their little opposition party game, 
what can they offer our people that the ANC doesn't? Nothing. 
You'll see, some will come crying to be taken back by Zuma into 
the Party. He is the man to make our African democracy. — 

English best for this. — Everyone's talking about millions 
being spent on making a palace out of the President's state 
residence — what a time to spend a fortune on one of his houses 
where he'll spend only a few days a year and the housing target 
promised for our people living in shacks doesn't show any sign 
of being met. Well the President's big spending started right 
off, the seventy-five millions his election party cost. — 

Doesn't answer, contest. Maybe Baba was invited to some 
such occasion held by the traditional leaders of the AmaZulu 
in celebration of one of their own as President. 

What's left, at last, to say between them. 

— The mess in the streets where you are? I don't like to 
think of you and the children — 
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— Not where we live. The central business parts . . . and 
on the marches to the big employers' headquarters, transport 
authorities — bus and train drivers' strikes, the municipal 
workers — 

— Someone is putting them up to it, for sure . . . it's all part 
of plotting against Msholozi. What is it like for you, going 
around the city. — 

— They don't need inciting, Baba, they're miserably paid, 
they're poor even if they still have jobs, not yet laid off. — 

— Of course Zuma couldn't have taken on our country at a 
worse time, the recession hitting us from the world. — 

That's his explanation. 

— But Baba, trashing the streets is all that's left to get 
something done for them. Negotiations drag on, the work- 
ers demand fifteen per cent they're offered five per cent they 
come down to eleven, they're offered eight ... on and on. The 
worst time. I see every day in the city people with nowhere to 
live and when Steve and I drive past at night, they are there, 
they're sleeping on the pavements in the cold, it's a bad winter 
this year. — 

He must have the last word with her on Zuma; his advice, 
her father's. — Our President has only had a few months. 
How can he be made responsible. Singa mubeka kanjani icala 
na? — 

There is no subject, Australia. 

Baba has accepted (as he did, although that was a matter of 
his decision for her, a bright female soul should not be disad- 
vantaged educationally, enlightenedly, by being female) that 
whatever he thinks of the desertion, the betrayal of heritage 
of Africa, it is her own made by right (fault?) of his ambitious 
evolution of her from the status of the sex that stays behind in 
every sense while the brothers go to school. He believes, she 
sees, it's out of his hands; in God's hands. 
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And this shows he's gone further than ever in his trust of 
her? Terrible must be for him to hold this while she disre- 
spects, rejects the future of the country to be achieved led in 
the person of a son of the Zulu nation. 

Sincliswa has always been uninterested in, resistant to 
KwaZulu visits, finding reasons for staying behind in the 
Suburb; at this stage of adolescence in the time to be calcu- 
lated before the adventure of Australia her school friend 
envies she is getting on intimately (blood will tell?) with 
her cousin contemporaries. It's television that has brought 
them together — not blood will tell — they all envision life, 
sex, love, ambition, popular aims, gains of success, fear fail- 
ure, from the same sitcoms and soap operas. Almost every 
mud-plastered house has the altar of the box, now. Baba 
himself has the same wide screen in his house as installed in 
his school, both to provide the informational and educational 
material available; the programmes on culture and politics 
in the world brought by the image without the oppor- 
tunity or need to desert. No one and nothing whatever is 
permitted to distract him from the sight and sound of every 
public appearance, even on state visits to other presidents in 
distant places where President Jacob Zuma is received by the 
President of France, President Brother Obama, or the Queen 
of England. The hour of each newscast is a knell that silences 
all interruptions in Baba's house. She sits with him now in 
the old instinctive ordinance to his interests, the privileges 
she had as his favourite child. Six o'clock and there is Zuma 
eloquent as he concludes a dramatic appearance he has made 
in a KwaZulu district where a rival party has the majority 
in provincial elections but nevertheless is confronted with a 
community burning tyres, attacking the mayor over failure of 
water to run from the taps, lack of medical supplies in a clinic 
where the women give birth. 
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Msholozi has the infallible instinct to take in his upraised 
fist the failure of the rival party to meet the demands of its 
followers and vow his government will not tolerate the depri- 
vation of the people of their rights anywhere in the country, 
he's in process of nationwide inquiry, those responsible must 
answer for their neglect and lack of action. As if the water has 
begun to flow into the taps with his words the angry disar- 
ray of the crowd has become a song and dance of celebration 
for the presence among them: ZUMA ZUMA ZUMA. He is 
them they are him, their suffering, the man of the people, is 
his. 

A flick of the control in the father's hand dismisses whatever 
might follow, on- or off-screen. 

Baba leads her out to the veranda where Sindiswa and the 
girls are drinking Coke, the boys lobbing their football into 
the midst, demanding a share, the sight of Baba and the 
appearance of aunts with the mother quietens the scene with- 
out lowering the pleasure. Some of the Elders fellow members 
of the church governing committee arrive with homebrew 
and the women mock protest, two of them striding their bulk 
zigzag to bring out as well the hospitality of the house. One 
of the men has been to see the site for a stadium to be built 
for the World Cup event that has been won, against all other 
world contenders, for South Africa next year. KwaZulu is to 
have the honour of one of the stadia which will hold fans 
coming from all over the world to see international coun- 
tries compete. The boys are all gabbled questions. What's 
it look like, how big, bigger than — but the man can't find 
any comparison grand enough. Gary Elias from the city is 
fully informed, these country people haven't a clue. — The 
Orlando one's m-u-c-h bigger. But they're all e-normous. — 
One of the boys insists — So what's it look like? — The man 
who's been there is grinning, lifting his chin to the scale of 
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magnificence planned. But Gary Elias has the answer before 

him. — It's not up yet! — 

Yes, they're only clearing the ground, sixty-one thousand 

three hundred and twelve square metres they told me— 

— Wow!— 
D'you hear 



So how big would that look? — 

—Mfana awazifundi izibalo zakho na? Don't you learn your 

maths, umfaan — 

The boys tease excitedly, punching each other. Gary Ehas 
triumphs, he's been with the Mkizes to see the vast changes 
already in progress at the stadium in Orlando. -That s where 

the actions gonna be. — 
—And we'll have our stadium in KwaZulu, d'you hear— 
-And we'll be there, we'll all be there!- Chorus, the boys 

are linked, Gary Elias in the middle. 
The headmaster reminds. -That depends whether you ve 

passed your exams you must all be going up to grade nine or 



ten 



-Except Thuli 



-Yes well he is a year younger so he'll have to be up to 
grade eight, he'll be the exception if he's worked hard this 
year. — 

— Baba's getting tickets for everyone in the team— you'll 
come.— Vusi with assurance to Gary Elias as one of them. 

Baba never needs to acknowledge boasts on his behalf, it is 
understood he has influence on this occasion as in many others 
that concern the community of the family. —We must not 
count the chickens before they are hatched. Vngabali amatshmh 
engaka chamuselwa, the tickets will only begin to be availa- 
ble perhaps early next year, it's going to be a process, a great 
many, whole lot reserved for the people overseas, all the other 
countries with teams taking part, America, England, France, 
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Brazil — At the pronouncement of that South American coun- 
try a cry goes up even though you don't interrupt Baba; after 
the home team Bafana Bafana the Brazilians are the favourites. 

He allows the enthusiasm. — I have arrangements, soon as 
tickets will be available for us in our own country. — 

The women laugh and slap open palms of one another. 

Baba and her alone together, he had not for a moment taken 
attention from her in a hold that penetrated, appropriated 
from the statement of her pauses anything being withheld 
in what she was saying to him, for him. Here among the 
company where they belonged, his wife, her mother, the boys 
and the girls half-grown women among the family women, he 
did not pass a word or glance to her, it was as if she had taken 
her leave of him, already in her car, gone. Later there were the 
customary farewells, turnabout, as there had been the gifts of 
arrival, new-laid eggs from the ranging hens, mealies from the 
winters store, all in baskets where purpose and beauty met in 
the first art form she had, unconsciously, known, that of the 
extended family women who gathered the reeds and stripped 
sheaths of cobs to weave strength, each in a personal pattern 
through the agility of fingers. For some reason — parents never 
seem to think it necessary to give this honestly — this visit 
was to be shorter than usual. Gary Elias had been brought 
late in the second half of the school holidays, and this time his 
mother would come back to fetch him after a stay of only a few 
days. He happened to hear from one of the uncles who would 
be making the trip to Egoli where a son, once an outstand- 
ingly clever pupil nurtured in the headmaster's school, had 
just been made a director in a food-chain enterprise — the 
uncle would be happy to have the chatter of the boy to accom- 
pany him. The proposed date coincided with the end of the 
school holidays. Gary Elias was eager to accept. If he took the 
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x r i \+h the t&&' 

lift with the uncle heel gain four more days witn ^ 

Wethu would stay on, too, and take the same ride wi 

man who was known to her by some generic in cue 

of family relations. 

Baba has come ro the car with the women, as is not his CUS j 
although he keeps his space from them, he's there. She 
Sindiswa open the doors, linger, get in, lower the windows 
they are still in contact. 

^ The football team has run up in claimed possession of W 
Ehas. Which one calls out, not needing to name Jabu — 01 
gonna bring him for the World Cup?— 
No matter from where. 

As she turns the ignition key it comes. The realisation that 
abas ignoring her among the goodbye talk of others is his 
acceptance that if this is not the last time, before she is go* 

maybl and FUrther tHan any 0ther cime Ilfe has taken her; ^ 

-oarh?ve a ,effT lng ^ ^ the *"* wh ° f ° r 
gone Home-Bo T d ° Wn " «° ld mineS ' and "° W ^ 
a funeral Th T' " COmin « back ma ybe as the y C '° ^ 
E 'ias to witneL for the ^odd Cup; the boy Gary 

WithdtawaT n^T 5* team ' 

^ba's final petmlli Jfo* ^7 WCre amon ^ ° therS iS 
°ave made without h* * , Ure she and her chosen man 

OnlWt, . uc net father. Ir i« «„ i... . , , 



°n D OWn Under. Anoth iS Baba ' s ""spoken blessing 

had ever pl anned f er putney. Beyond any he could or 
foresee. ^ u ns P eakab,e kind of freedom he 



It' 



:. no ;. so ^h ln , toreI1 

^ncuswa is p- • 

sra y on with w r 

WIth his football 
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mat « and ... . .., , 

**c it , •* late, with some man whQ , s 

0 you don'r K 

T'^^ZIZ HC ' S « relieved she 

wfe go ba ^" " SOlutl ° n " 

J° ^^s^:^ ^ ^ - 1 wont go back.- 
^^Umde^ 1 ^- 1 -, told something different 

^a'd'you m ^n 8 >!l an altermitive — gemenr. 

He ^C!fng feW m ° nths t0 November.- 

"°^e a 0n ' t have to s- 
lttle Pressure 0n the b^ ' ' "~~ ^ CUpS * hand on his arm ' a 
V 8 for them ^ an , - Goodb yes would be so disturb- 
^ ^d t0 ' Baba doesn>t like emotional things. I 

^ Ut me on the bus t PattinSS Wkh mama ' and then he'd 
haS -you know.-. Whatever With that sort of salute he 

* es > he sees it- r 

aS thi s author!^ ° m ^ endin S the daughter to God, her father 

*e highest ^ ^ bellef - she ' s wrong, there, it's 

lt eve n whilp , ^ motl on there is, something genuine about 

^Baba s lr don ' tbe ^e in its reality. 
^ 0rl( i Cup m°i Pnvilege to bu Y advance tickets for the 
great coup fc ^ tHat WiU ° pen the stadium that 's going up, 
and it's so °h aZulu ~~ tickets for the bo y s ' football team 
make a * ° W u nderstood we'll be there with Gary Elias, 
* Visit next year. — 

drawn a slow breath of time for comprehension. 

smil- C thmk 1 have to SO back. Before we leave. — She is 
•nuino aim • u 

a frif Wlt antici pation that seems to have come, as 

' °* tt to her > from her father. 

null" 1 ar ° Und his neck Ending his head to her, breasts 
u gmg, mouth on his. Embracing Australia with him. He 
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knows as the kind of total sense of being which is happiness, 
that what he has not been quite sure of: he has not forced 
her against some instinct in her, she is an African as he after 
all can never be, to become an immigrant in someone elses 
country. 
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>~phe municipal cleaners' strike had lasted so long the rar 
-L guerrillas who exist holed up in every city had multiplied 
on the abundance, resource of rotting trash in the streets and 
when the strike ended and the feast was cleared away they 
began to appear scavenging in the suburbs. In the Suburb. 
Blessing screamed high and shrill at confrontation with one in 
her kitchen, Peter thought she was being attacked by a thief 
who'd somehow breached the electrified security system and 
he grabbed the Peace handgun as he would his AK-47 back 
in the Struggle. 

On the first day of August telecommunications workers 
began a strike of 40,000 union members. The workers at the 
200 in the capital city Pretoria were on strike; local animal 
lovers called upon themselves to help feed the animals and 
clean cages. A metropolitan railway strike continues. The 
union says the offer they've rejected would have resulted in 
members losing pay because overtime would be cut. In some 
provinces no trains to get other workers to their work; where 
there are a few manned by scabs a commuter has died and four 
were injured, falling in the crush from packed trains. 

As if turning momentarily in the subconscious away from 
all this — the Suburbs place in citizenship responsibility, 
comradely identification with workers existing on no-work- 
no-pay; and unexpected new middle-class frustration felt 
at disruption of telecommunications — Marc suddenly tells 
what's come up. The sale of the house arrangement. He's 
speaking as if from a lost note scribbled during an unwelcome 
interruption. — The guy's chickened out. Our deal's off, I'm 
sure he's lying about a change in his life, the partner, some 
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hint— he's pissed off and lie's going to forget the idea of a 
move to the Suburb. — . . 

What can he say — giving her the news, such as it t 

ii Uvrr they are 
comparison with the news wirhin which, still neic, 

living. A house to vacate. Sell. The shacks of how many home 
less thousands: no market value upfront. You don t have to 
say it — her brisk silence, getting up, jutting the chair 
her, the pause with which she stays herself as she sen es 
the door, turns to him with a lift of shoulders, is admission 
and defiance for them both. The TV screen is filled with oot- 
age that could have been that night's or last night's reportage, 
same thing, heaving arms thrust as weapons of bone and es 
against batons and guns. 

Later she is her pragmatic self: the house must go pub 1C ' 
handled by an estate agent for possession after they are m 
Australia. No rent-paying clauses. There will be a board 
outside, now, For Sale. She's right. Departure. It can't be a 
Suburb comrades matter. 

While he shaves and she's in the bath next morning he, also, 
is practical. —What about the money. You know we can't 
transfer the lot. 

She bloats a sponge with suds and draws it the length of her 
, y th, S h > b^ds the knee up out of the water and carries 
«e gesture down the muscle of her calf —The Centre could 
^minister it with my father. I think they'd do that, for me • ■ • 

here's a m vLi C t° mraC,eS - ^ °* ^ ~* ^ 

• • any or lis. — 

Zuma on the poster. 

housI^kL^ 1 "? Standin * * the entrance to the 

where the C, T commu ^ of the Elder of the church 

generlt ons r. V *"* b ™ <™ 1 fo < 

b '^rations, the headmaster whose fkrth ,„ a ■ , . i 

under scric, discipline che bes t 'fa «£ ^ 



province against 
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a national record of dropouts and failures. — He'd be will- 
ing.'' He'll take it on. — Although he hasn't been asked: 

she is the daughter. 

She is right, her Baba doesn't oppose, no matter how much 
he must be in pain against it within the fundament of his 
being, his identity, ancestral and present — that she is through 
her identity with her generation's experience of Struggle, and 
her educational opportunities bringing understanding of the 
existence of Struggle throughout the world — a free citizen of 
the world. She fought for liberation of her people. It must be 
granted as earned that she does not have to take on the present 
Struggle, in place of promises, promises, the better life for all. 

Experience in the world outside may make her think differ- 
ently. White kept choice to itself, Black has choice now. 

They don't make love much these days — or rather nights, too 
many things to complete, do. Its not premature, what they 
decide must be taken has to be set aside in the mind, from 
what is left behind. The bulk of their lives, what they decide 
must be taken will have to go by sea and that means well in 
advance, the road transport to port in Durban, the ship in 
a time warp of one of Captain Cook's voyages, crossing the 
Indian Ocean. What each of the four — Jabu, Steve, Sindi, 
Gary Elias — find can't be left behind is an insight to what 
they don't know about each other. Gary Elias doesn't want 
to take his racing bicycle, pride of his last birthday, where 
somehow has he got the idea that there'll be a better model 
waiting Over There? Sindiswa insists that the version of the 
ancient Greek statue of Antigone, high and heavy, carved by 
the art students at Aristotle and presented to her in honour 
of the performance, must be cargo, and Jabu for some reason 
that doesn't match her lack of attachments to objects so easy 
to transport, such as elegant KwaZulu baskets, includes a 
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j u t ro through 

hairdryer — must be a special type.' He and sne y 

the shelves of their books (there's the shelf where 

upon his cuttings, Australia) setting aside the essen ' There 

dumping others to be given to the university hbrarie • 

11 here, ktrnous 
was the sacrifice of some law volumes, apocrypnai nc 

... i kg o* tnter- 
so-and-so against such-and-such, but unlikely to v 

u -ime category. 

est anywhere else, and education reports in tne sam vers j t y 
Before throwing away: a last look at reports of a unl 

i i j . • i fnrrpd fo ur black 

where white students pissed in a stew and torccu ^ 

women and a black man, cleaners at the student ^ e 
eat it. They've apologised since. What's left behind lS at n 
one so far has brought to the courts the case of the cleaners to 
receive justice as victims. 

There was nothing, nothing he wanted that it is p° sS1 ie t0 
transport. 

'Our members are determined as hell. End apartheid Wage 
gap, black workers are still earning lowest pay' Now the p os t 
offices stay-away, that euphemism for strike. 

Who cares, everybody has email, SMS, Facebook, w h.o 
needs some face behind the post-office counter. Metro ra jl 
not running, clinics closed, patients not receiving their ^jy 
and AIDS antiretrovirals, threat of darkness as the Nati 0m J 
treasury refuses to give money to meet claims of electri city 
workers: people live with all that. The newspaper falls J d 
shdes rustling under the bed. 

They have not kissed goodnight l„ u j u- 
the,.', k- i feUoani £nt. inert beside him, doj;: 

mere s barely awareness of her rh„.- r i g ' 

hand-he, h«d on h, s penis Th ;' e ~° UC ° f ""^ 
»ken, he. chere. She's found h,I y '" m! ' Pa " tS ^ is • 

She's there amidst everything »L i 

does n„c wai, ■„ the «*Z^!*" Sm °™ ls *«> • He 

<"e ocher, Co all t ha t , s deso^^™ 1 * .» f ^ 

y Happening in that better , 

* lift 
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for He's able ,„ . , 

* s ;r; r „: ' 1 aU , we v " dre ve — - « »*- 

i« ncl Z: rmi,t ' 0n of desire. Tha, 
» *e most T tWs «Wch he's just 

Cln '' >ive the 1 " 0m ' CaUy Ure ^>' ™ the world. 

-* » >»» wh er rx r rr y - w u m me - -*-» 

"^Prehension ZT " SWdentS W " h0Ut the '-el 

c S?es of guiltv *" ™" «"**; *e law dodges corruption 

h0U «-W th o :™ adK h '« h government, it's a worn 
Si0ns ' B « Sindi™, ?JT ChiWren Wh ™ "oo mak « deci- 

""'fe-chddt y E1,as 8row,n8 up to """ 

? P'«™< that h, Conce Ption there was faith in 

blac k- W h„e fusbn IT*' N ° SiS " Ut ' Ae «' their 

"* — ^ in ^ ° f StrU « 8 ' e ' whid > is 
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Its been taken without mention that Wethu will sin^P ] 1 
go back home to KwaZulu. What sort of goodbye g 

would she like, when the time comes; but should!) t 

j rtS fr° n 

be now, when all the other sorting out of what depa* ^ 
what remains is being clone. There's also the circumstafl c 
what's been applied to Baba, the emotional one appl* eS 
avoidance of a vision of Wethu insisting on being at the airp ( 
farewell. Sindi is particularly attached to her, she's been a 
of extension of schoolgirl friendships, probably confine 1 
with secrets as mother Jabu is not. Wethu will go bacK 
few months earlier in a sense as one of her usual visits; ° n 
this time it will be homecoming. 



—Perhaps we shouldn't be putting it— telling it quite U e 
••• I mean . . fiaba's daughter and a human rights l^ er 
18 sens,dv e to what might seem to be dismissal. . ( 

—D you think she would've spent the rest of her life he* lf 
it hadn't been— 

course wT^ *** ^ thr ° U * h considering changes- Ot 
s h S r 3 SCrVant; &mil y> a way. An accessory I** 

Ites i^h ' WhUt " is d ' ff — -In the thing* 

the fHends aband ° netI ° W ^ T * 

in, the way h t *e garage men-they 

d »n't go into this mrk SCreetw '^ they've taught her 

nation, don't go out of th P «T fr ° m the trac,ers ac that 

crowd of strikers on the freew "i^ ^ Y ° U hear thefe ' S * 
while you're watching— ho S 010 fly wild and hir ?° U 

-She's been, well, it £ » llve here _ 

coop cottage he built for her- h~ . S ~~ The chicken 

ler ,nde Pendence. Away from 
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the collateral family under the jurisdiction of Baba. —Her 
emigration. — 

They give a shrug-smile at the category, he goes on —Who 
knows how this applies to other people.— 

There s still so much to conclude. Professional colleagues, 
comrades, are moved to mark them with recognition of their 
work .. their loyalty, their different modes of friendship, under- 

^ng, support-despite Down Under. The cop-out. 
mentTf^ ^ inv ° lved in obli gations to the appoint- 
&OmV thCir SUCCeSSOrs in the niches they've functioned 
to transT ^ " ^ Universit y' hls a «ivism beyond teaching, 
mentT ? tm . th * instit tition in its needs. Jabu, her commit- 
Dnnr t0 ,UStlCe as le « al defence for the country's people too 

l J uor to lyiv f r 

life oh U; ve an y ambition to become a better 

the be en K men0n ' a highly P aitl black advocate (maybe on 

Sri^ er T S ° me da y ?) ' He is taken in by the dean of the 
science Facnlr 1 

tne , ™ ant > called privately for his opinion on 

successors considered for his place in the laboratories, 
re h'lll ( l 

for h' coffee room never mentioned although, 

Was ^ ' 11 Was from there he achieved anything — which 
t j _ t u ^ — that had been argued for and conceived). At 
vi entre she w 'ts asked to add her informal talks to inter- 

ws with appli cants as essential advice in the Centre's 
choice f^.- i 

law replacement. Rather the way as a novice in 

. ' she had been assigned the task of preparing in the 
ar *guag es she shared with them, nervous black witnesses 
0r answers to be given under cross-examination. The way 
sh e had made herself useful in the case of the young girl, 
not Zuma's victim, raped. 

k seems there are more occasions to be together, get together 
than usual. Lesego's brother is down from Uganda where 
he's in some international conflict-resolving position, the 
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brothers in general are spread all over, now, in various opP 0 ^ 
canities. There's a big bash on Saturday, it's a family reunio 
K,, r , i T..i .^n house and go o 



but you and Jabu must come along, open house anc g 
most of the night into Sunday, a getaway from the trou 
in Uganda and ours, here. Marc comes back from re 
als in Cape Town of the play he's at last found— may ^ 
found— financial backing, only here for three days, up 
eyes ln hassles with the money bags, but will Jabu anc ' 
must see them . . . Peter and Blessing have a ° lIe ^ r ^ u io 
they come over. —There's the long weekend, ay? J* 
said something the other clay, all the boys at school talk a 
the parks they've been to, elephants round the camp at nig > 
lions eating a kudu, I don't know what else-but we ve 
^ken our kids. And you? Your Sindi and Gary Ehas ever s 
Jeir Afria, They all know it on TV like the English and 
Yankees, right? 



He .and Steve take, grinning privately: 'our Africa share 

bush camps-but this, something other, their hd 
tZ°? h : C ° We — outs.de the animal prison of a oa 
u urv ^ birthph - with animals. CJsec. to 

S» Whi - children had, the Kruger Park; whde bla 
«^tet T* for orders and camp servants. F£ 

h - rStsr B1 wr WOL,kl pro - 

man?—. T , 1Ile ss. — What are we going to 
P** for the k^Vf --sc, Steve, you load up the . 
bathroom bin u They occupied thatched rondaveis 
sh ared the vast C °° k their place in bush and riverbed, 

c °ts must have ? , * of ^edom with animals as the ances- 
tmexpectecllv who *e of Africa-Sindi contributing 

Af tiea is the or' ^ c ^ le «ned at her enlightened school, 
the Suburb comr 7 Ww in the world— despite that 

foot among the th m ° Ving in warders' vehicles not on 

n ree-toed elephants, the hooves and claws of 
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buck, leopard and lion. Time out. Nothing to do with either 
present or departure. 



While they were away Wethu continued her comfortable 
habits as if they were there, church on Sunday, settled that 
evening to the house TV with its wide screen in contrast to her 
small set, all there was space for in her cottage. The volume 
hl gh for her to follow while she was heating inkomo stew to 
^company ground corn isitambu, but she heard a repeated call 

rom what must be the back gate, imploring again and again. 

he remembered to switch off the gas flame beneath the pot, 
picked up the gate key and went out into the twilight yard: 
m ^st be one of her friends calling to the cottage. She pushed 
U P her glasses, they were only for TV, she was farsighted but 
m thls half-light couldn't recognise either of the figures at the 
S at e, just hands stretching through the bars as she appeared 
Ousie, mama, please some water! Please please, just some 

^ ater ' Water > we been running far, please. — In English like 

ers , whoever they are, expecting a white person to come from 

th e house. 

Poor boys — she signalled a hand and went back into the 
kitxhen; didn't want strangers drinking out of one of Jabu's 
good glasses, filled a plastic mug and hurried, slopping water 
cl little, to the gate. As she handed the mug between bars it 
Wa s dashed from her hand, the key chain dragged from her 
w rist tearing the skin over knuckles and twisting fingers. 
Panic knows no pace. At once, the two men were in the yard, 
she screamed and a fist was half in her mouth, she gagged 
and was thrust arms pinned behind her back, to the kitchen 
door, thrown into the house. — Where they keep the money, 

the guns One was pushing her into the passage, a smooth 

strong young arm tight round her neck against the chin, 
the other man legs wide prancing backward — Checba ivena\ 
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^ her heaa * 

You know! Money and guns!— She St ^ pUt . _ 

gasping a shout -Done know- How- ^ ^ sh . 
There was a hefty canvas boot tramping ^ . £ ^ OP 
screaming and suddenly saw the youtn ^ ' 
the moment before he hit her - I can 
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As It Was ^r\\\ 
on* c , C ° ld ror the P°° l to keep him on form 

one or the 1 u- 

taking fo r h m P nms working out on his bicycle and 

he'd u- m nalf - dark after completing four kilometres 

u set himself 1 i 
of Sr M , - , screams coming from the direction 

° L cve s house TK q 1 1 > 
sleazy H'llK ' 5ubu rbs not a squatter settlement or 

naean th' Wriere domestic quarrels and gang rivalries 

straight norma U but sometimes the children of rhese 

he thou ^ Play games truit raise alarms - Once home, 

See if alf ^ bett er call the Steve and Jabu house anyway, to 
U P h ^^ en the P none ran g and rang, not picked 

thoi ti C ^ e ^ tne m °tintain bike out of its stand again, 

fronf U ^ g ° rOUncl " No one came wnen he shouted at the 
gate against the screams and gabble for help coming 
°m the house, the back gate was open and light was a path 
the open kitchen door. Kitchen empty. In what must 
e Steve and Jabu's bedroom the woman who's some sort of 
relative of Jabu lay sobbing and calling, tied up, in the midst 
0f Wa rdrobe doors gaping, desk drawers spilled to the floor, 
a Messing table with mirrors pushed wildly away, reflecting 
ma ke-up, purses, a rifling search, bedside tables overturned— 
that's where there'd be a gun ... . 

The Dolphins were wonderfully efficient; more chan ^^ 
be expected even of comrade neighbours. They summo ^ 
police and watchfully accompanied them in the searc i 
house-these days some of them might be light- «S 
helped hysterical Wethu with ^ ^terne« ,^ ^ ^ 
her familiarity with what she could tei ^^.^ knoW 
widescreen she had been enjoying, the mac 1 u was 

what a word-processor, fax, photocopier, were 
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f her bonds 

gone along with cloches, DVD player. Cur loose or ^ 
she went frantically from room to room taking St ^ 
Sindis TV shame, shame, they should be ashamed ^ 
selves— She had Steve or was it Jabu's cell number ^ 
some reason it made no connection, Wethu knew tkef 
to look at animals but didn't remember the name O t -t^ ^ 
The comrades from the Gereformeercle Kerk tfanS ^ to0 k 
the time of the country's freedom and their genders ^ 
Wethu home with them for the night, calmed anc ca 
her. As if she had been their grandmother. 

S^e, Jabu, Sindiswa and Gary Elias arrived back to 
S »burb on Monday afternoon of the weekend aparr. 

That was what was happening while we were re ^ 
Afnca in the bush. He doesn't say it. As «f * » of 
Novelr' C ° ntribudon - justification for the a P P«* 

Th K * desert^' 

jt was not there - He was ^heWp^' 



bei *g cared f W ' Smdl a " d Gafy 
Th e house alo% ' Wkh Wer,1L '' 

Things were „ ,rtt?r order is 

8 ° ne - ^ adv a i ° n ^ material ^ ' "hit's rehef, 

fewer thi„* ' What ' s be - ™ken ? PerhapS lcke< 
already. ® ' less "off to be packed up with whar S s < 



Jabu took W ethu , r f he family 

° ctor - She Was , U /° r a * extensive examination ar the 

sampled purplish the J*^ 
damaged. W hil e fortUn «ely no ribs cracked or verreD 
a " e ntl ° n to her over and over under the doctor 

She Eluded or p ?' What the attackers had clone ro her 
of ^ men was soT^ his hand « leased recolleetion-o° e 
oft ^ hanging abo^T the out-of-work she'd seen 

the garage where she'd come ro know a 
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petrol-pump attendant, he gave them odd jobs in return fi 
some bread or a couple of cigarettes. 

This alerted Jabu professionally, away from the guilt she 
was struggling with, in herself acknowledging to Baba that 
she had 1*6 helpless Wethu alone in the city climate of savage 
lawlessness in which— yes, there's no racism, Wethu's black as 
You are while you kick and hit her. 

Jabu stops Wethu's monologue. — You are sure. You'd recog- 
nise him.'' We'll go to that garage and you'll point him out. 

me - ^ you are sure, quite sure. — There'll be a warrant 
or his arrest. Grounds for bodily harm as well as house-break- 
ing, robbery. —To the doctor, fellow professional —I need a 
c bailed report on her condition as result of the attack on a 
W( >man her age, physical and psychological. — 

~~~Yes, blood pressure's high, that could be stress. I suppose 
y°u don't know what her level was, before— at her age . . . 
° pressure problems quite common. — 
Wethu is weaving her head as if being accused of the crime 
J* a «e. And Jabu as if deftly discarding a piece of evidence 
lke ly to be negative. —I don't think back home she will have 
blood pressure check-ups . . . — 
Several visits to the petrol station with Wethu bring no 
lability of arrest, of finding the attacker among the people- 
Wlt W-the-people, potential burglars and hijackers stre 
The young man whose face 

h - was not to be seen. Bkk. ^^TSy exchanged 
J* talked with her petrol attendant fne^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
d ^ r ip tion of eyes, dreadlocks^ ^ ^ stanon Dld 
Was no longer among the lay ^ mcmber him? And the other 
h e, streetwise, know she mig | with any trou ble, have 

attendants didn't want to be co w die nts- 

the police quest 10 ning ' don ^ . g & ^ w 

Where the police are there v 
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, d fill up some ' 
your person and your car — better drive on an 

where else. ^m. SincH 

• her ro^ 11 

Sindiswa has moved Wethu into the house. 11 ^ ply carried 

did not ask permission. With Gary Elias's help si n j Jabu 

Wethu s bed from the outhouse cottage while Stev ^ 

needs w 

were at the Dolphins' in one of their many ^ t wa s 

them for what there were no adequate thanks. f' ie 
discovered only when already accomplished. 

The daughter gave the order. _ Sindi 

— She can't live there alone in the yard any m , fjaba's 
has a dependency of attachment to the member ^ hef 
extended family she doesn't have to — whom? Her CO ^ 
father? She is a member of the extended KwaZulu ^^-j j 
It's something unexpected; to be understood. Sm c ^ 
a way more affected than Wethu herself. Whenever n ^ 
be alone, away from the laboratory, the Centre, Gatf ^ 
Wethu-^Sindi— they must try to reason about this. Sm c ^ 
disturbed by everything that's happening— it's not **Y 

awful travesty of Wethu, the Wethu she loves-at that sc 
Ut s what we wanted for her) the seniors are made aware, lW 
there' T'' ^ no P' ivi ^ shelter from ft^ ^ 
or laUr S °° 1S Wlth ° Ut ^tric light or desks, no liN-J? 
Si^rS "* - cardboard and tin shacks,^ 



in 



slll ps at her school W1 * ers — some of the kids on 

P^id enough to ptovS^l^ t0wn$hi P s ' rhe fadier 

s « what Jabu is .J,;* m food > back in their homes. 

SK, u ... . 5 Sd ym^ : even A;i.f. . . 
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Unship store 

« on fi re ,h ■ am '' V liVCS WK b ™™ and the 

P«PU, charg-V*. S Pr0Utl " f d " s ' s ' l >' s he was Acting 
^W»he.T ^ '" r bte,d a " d ,wb V and fire 
*' gTenTr kn 7' of "ves? Fro, 

"? » ^ve betnl Sol 1"' ' "* ^ Si " d '' 

, Zoophobia is k.:„ ,. ' 

* 1>artm ™t „f psv ""f «niot lecturer from 

JM ^ingc„tfo t 8V adiU " Ct profcsSor of sociology 

C ' aSm «o of his £ . WOrmed iKdFint ° • ^girt, 

taU « ht « tha, schoT agamSt * e Wgh human P r,n "l^- S 
man was a f ' • 

° Ver *^8ing> Yo rr 8n T ? ^ hC ' d bten a locaJ who was 
^ that a capitlwJ eUeVe he ' d be attacke d, you don't 
man>s screwing th * now > even » spaza shop- 

You think he'd'v ^ PO ° r 15 a daSS 1SSUe ' my Bra ' economic). 
° ne °f their own "° them if he ' d been 

Tu* 8 ' dS he was home black— 

Steve 's, the 1 mouth ^Ugh, ) ust between them at 

in teveise T, COmrade ' s subconscious fear of racism 

isn't it 4 ° Cal Str ' lin ° f xen °phobia? That's economic, too, 

dur* r With Sindi in the house yet stiU holds court 

hei—h ^ ^ ln cotta & e with cit y friends > women from 
his C UrCh ^ petro1 attendant f rom the filing station, 
seems more than the empathy from the church women; a 
lr id of responsibility expressed for what her association with 
him brought upon her, the disrespect of vicious blows from a 
ttxati who could have been her grandson. 

The right thing to do is send her, take Wethu home to 
KwaZulu. Baba. She would have had to be returned in good 
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time before November anyway, that had been decided upon 
for unwanted emotional farewells, now more certain than ever. 
Wethu must feel threatened; horror proven to her there is no 
shelter, in the Suburb from the city that Baba's daughter and 
her husband could provide, good people, family, though they 



were. 



ric. 

Nothing is what's expected: the old woman appeared not 
to heat when she was told she's going home, even when Jabu 
went to her in the privacy of Sindiswa's room, that temple o 
female adolescence, and gently explained in isiZulu, wit a 
the traditional reverence between young and aged, that s^ie 
would have been parting from this extended family soon, 
knows they are going to another counrry. 
Sindiswa had walked in and listened. 

She followed her mother out, and to the living room, where 
her brorher and father were about to play chess. Gar y 
set up the board and men while Steve watched at the im y 
distance of a television screen municipal strikers threatening 
weapons— sticks, clubs, anything they could pick up— against 
nurses, before angry, terrified patients in a hospital, a p aster- 
encased arm flung back and forth jerking across the cameras 



vision. 



Sindiswa's voice reduced everything else to mere noise. 
— Wethu's coming to Australia — 

Jabus eyes sharply silenced, stopped him, her knee rocked 
the chess table shivering the men as she cut off the other real- 
ity, of the city in whose midst they were —I hope you haven t 
given her that idea, Sindi. 

The child (could you be a child while grown-ups made 
violence around you, entered this house of theirs and tied down 
trampled on the body) wasn't to be deflected Not only could 
Wethu not be returned to the chicken coop he had converted 
into a cottage, she could not be left behind where there is no 
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respect for one of the grandmothers who could be attacked 
and beaten in exchange for a television set. 

— Wethu will go home, to Baba, she'll be able to forget 
what happened here. — 

Sindiswa was scraping her foot up and down the floor in hard- 
won patience. — She won't. She came here, she wants — she'll 
go with us when we go. — 

Now he speaks to forestall Jabu. — Sindi. She'd be lost. 
Absolutely. In Australia. There's no one there for her, lonely, 
lonely. — 

—She'll find friends. — Sindiswa turns to challenge their 
discrimination. — If we are going to, why shouldn't she. — 

—She speaks hardly any English . . . It's entirely different, 
we have the same language, we've led the same kind of life 

Does he, how can he explain to this exception, this child 
of— -'intimate integration', love unknown to racism: the 
facts of life in this society aren't the story of the bees and the 
birds ... 

Fact is. The Suburb is the bourgeoisie of the comrades. We're 
not, even in our mix, like the old-style whites, but we're^not 
living the life of the people though some of us are black t e 
Mkizes and Jabu, our syntheses Sindiswa and Gary Elias. u 
of the mouths not of babes and sucklings but adolescents from 
the privilege of progressive schools your own pretensions 

brought to you. bu exclaims . 

-She's got spirit, all right - Jabu g J ^ 

-But our Antigone standing for the 
Centre wouldn't brief her.-— but for some 

-Oh I think we would, not » tfa* case, 

other . . .— le p rivac y when handing over, 

Bed is their "^^^ngs at what is resolving as a 
packing up not only ^ ^ dandestine hideout 

ri;f_ e-, s he had to carry 
stage or lite <a s wt 



stage 
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, i r r i ie certain c y 
over a threshold to the first house) but ^ a 

Absolute of the Struggle, left behind along wl * ^ could 
liberation, in a form that could never have been ^ ^ration 
come about. Happen. Well. A signal of the " e frofll Ijathuli, 
always comes to take over. Mandela and Tam ^ Antigone 
and on and on, the next and the next, an in ^ ^ with 

... The freedom-born generation and how t iey lyfic 

i 'A bette 1 

the travesty that's being made of freedom. ^ ^ st reet 

of a pop song outdated, into the trash empti ec ^ 
by workers paid a wage the price of a cabinet m p u t its 

How to get to sleep. Only animals can sleep a . o0> 
possible to do so on authority of at least one conj^ ^ j o0 't 
If the present could never have been foresee^ ^ ^ 
therefore have the right to condemn Sindisvva an 
to grow up in it. 

probably 

The groups of the Left-communists, Trotsky^ * 
no old Stalinist survivors— 'are hardly more tn* jn 
7 (t "' UmphaI sneer w ^e 2 ed by Professor CrVg u a 
Zl Shdter) a ™tinua having been taken ^ 
a test natl ° nal ^ ™ innocent-faced y°«»j"he 

b?;;;r; MUn,Ch Beer Hall delivery, juli- gj"^ 

quip as one rf^f? fa the era of seX ^4 C ° 8 

wo man) ne ° f th ^ Dolphins who's got himself mart 

There is a f loni^ st 

Past th « has ™" **ich doe, nor belong to the « 
* Politica l Part y " ted its "Shts in the African m.»e« ' 
" no < 'hey are '^'^fttal leaders in parliament, * 
;™ ,a "«^e 5 , Sr ent «'ve of all tribal origin* 

evernhinTe.2 ""T^'S Am " Xh ° Sa ^* 

ei se .-_ p ^ become money-making- „ , 

Mki ^t a meeting in the city called 
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under some acronym of human rights on the report that 
in the winter season of circumcision twenty boys are dead. 
— Why doesn't our Minister of Health prosecute the crooks 
who butcher our young on the cheap, cut-price offered to 
parents who don't want to pay the cost of the traditional 
practitioners in circumcision 'schools'? — 

As a Zulu comrade Peter better be careful about stick- 
ing his neck out like this on the subject of manhood rites 
• • • The amaZulu rite decrees that their young males kill a 
bull with their bare hands — including prodding out its eyes, 
slow torture of the huge animal. An animal isn't human, of 
course, but there has been an outcry by animal rights groups 
since this year's performance of the ritual, made public when 
cameras reproduced the agony of the death. Zuma himself 
must have taken part in the ritual long ago, and you don't 
go around questioning the humanity, morality of how the 
President attained his proven manhood with many wives and 
other women. Although she is the one who wanted them to 
accompany Peter to the meeting — Baba, did her father fulfil 
the rite, too . . . before, along with the rites of the church? Its 
not a thought to repeat to her. 

In the coffee bar they turn to afterwards, restless with their 
reactions, a young man attached himself, confronting Peter 
where they sat along the counter. — Man, you one of those 
educated who want us to stay for ever doing what whites do, 
all the white shit, let men marry men that's better custom not 
circumcision to make men, your brain from the old colonial 
time, it's not Africa, for us, now. — 

— My brother, that's not what I said. We keep our ideas, 
what's called customs. But we must also keep them right, 
way they were before, you know what that means, they 
weren't a way of making money — you hear what I'm saying? 
Circumcision, always done by our special men — experts, you 
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, • i n..hodv died, n ° 
understand? They knew how to do it and noDo y ^ 

boy had what he was .going to be as a man's bo y mes 

1 rrifS tO OO H, 

for him? Now anybody with a kitchen knite trie ^ ^ 

cheap, you don't pay much and you're finished, or • e 

made a slashing gesture between spread thighs- ^ 0 

—The AmaXhosa do it. If it's done properly by ^ 
know how, maybe it's a good custom, helps a £ al g llt our 
AIDS infection, never mind if or nor it makes a m ^ pajn> 
amaZulu killing the bull with your bare hafl stf0D g. 
so cruel. Not because you're hungry. To show you ^ ^ 
And as you really grow up to be a man you re that 
you have to show other ways to be strong f° r c e ^ woman , 
come.— The young man didn't expect to hear from 
what do they have to do with male rituals. m fot0tbu 

Jabu had swung round her srool to recognise < ^ 
by his features or his home mannerisms of the lang naUy . 
shate. So she takes the challenge rebellious ly, F • rf , 
Would her Baba believe it had come to this: her ^ 
nght of leavmg all this behind. What has all thef . 
Baba-but everything was always to do with him 
WISe 1 wouldn't „ if i u r^m Wherein 1 ^ 0 

To be am ' w b ere la 

volition t( , , takl "f her, no, go.ng wrth M < , fy. 

b-al, y ;; n ° th « —«* „ if he really "nderstan 

people or m i lr P OWer ove r nature is it. 

Aose *• S«l»? Yes. But they've changed » 

people »! V T' ** Mexicans don e sacrifice their 
w»n g . " Z J?* m -e. The bull hasn't done anytlung 
rh.nk'by „ ow S ; d 7'^ -V gods, if S only an animal. Yo"j 
the bull eat it enOU « h -*> a symbol-at least slaughter 
bull, eat ,t, not torture it to death. 
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Slaughter h 

obv 10Us _ u Cly - F ° be confronted by her with the 

Uns PeakableW;l7 n eat ' ?*> ™ d there arc SO man V 

r( *l, nor «, , \ { tnin & skin-to-skin close, human to human, 
embolic, around them. 
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The converted chicken-house isn't empty. African 
x f t-u^ university s 

Lesego is representative or tne g oUt h 

Studies in a national association exclusively o Left, 

Africans which attempts no more success u y - n dhalt 

Christian or human rights organisations to con ^ 

• * n nf Altl^ 

violence against immigrants in recognition u ot inent 
ers. Lesego himself doesn't accept that the Afncafl ( _ he c00 ti- 
is extended family, for whom space we ^ heW /^j not be 

nent must be made as the reason why they s iat jon 

r*f" the assu<~* 

rejected. Being Lesego, he goes to meetings 01 ^ ^jtions 
as his own-appointed representative of the living ^ egt ^eA 
of South African black communities so deprive* , ^ ^ 
that their last ragged hold on existence is bro e 

lnVaders - Lesego' 5 
—That's why our South Africans turn violent.-— ^ 

^gry saliva shines at the corners of his lips aS m , 
h ^ires coming. -Twenty-three per cent national un F 
a " d th « when guys whose employment is to w 
- Parking space J^coumed. up to half the chll^ 
M W r " 8 ° " Pa-ts can't pay, provide more 

8 ^ ™ the cause of d* vio enc e. 

wha l' h T a ° L,r HCad ° f come With 

me see ' , " doin « about it. Why don't you come 
were bear ° ™ <* ** settlements where people 

t_. klc ked out—two killed— last week.— 

or, of ; r n lr ve s r n ' m ° nths ^ the who had to s 

them Jv ' they ' Ve ma de some kind of slum camp for 

emselves on open ground just across the street from houses 
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then 



of the old - ] 

indi> • rich in a secur ity-tight suburb — great 

Ration from the residents black and white.— 
^ndwhat was done about it.— 
toTf SUpp0se the residents got them cleared out. A threat 
Voorst property reduced by what was on their 

Ei'-lf^ Were Skting arouno talking . . . shocked . . . 
Austral' dismisses ' he s fo rgotten for the moment, that 

^ is the response for nor going to do anything about it. 

rh,x , 0 P"° D * a '> a future no one in the bush the desert 
th °ught of.— 

"J u st a minute, hold, my brother— how could we know 
our countries round us would turn their liberation into 

Mobi^ 0 ^ 1 StrUggles witri tlleir own people, the Amins the 
os and now Mugabe, so their refugees would Hood in 
onus.— h 

See o it all before. 

ese gos car, it occurs. — Isn't umlungn going to be unwel- 

C ° me w hitey. I don't want to make them suspicious ot 
You.— 

Lesego doesn't so much as consider this. — They know me, 

th " 

ne *r non-racial frontman. At least I'm a black prof of African 
Studies at a university where white profs used to study us. 
they'll think you're a journalist I've brought to write about 
what happened to them back home. Not to worry. — 

Wasn't worried about the possibility of being abused, harsh 
Words, anger that might spill over an emigrant from his local 
white world no, but that people could be offended at being a 
spectacle for him. 

Once Lesego left the highway there was a jumble of burned 
tyres on a road to be manoeuvred through. It seems from 
newspaper pictures and TV coverage there's an endless source 
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of these, they are the flags, the logos of protest. Lesego, as if 
remarking on a passing foreign landscape — Must have been 
cleared from where they barricaded the highway. — The road 
was a ploughed track of swerving levels, boulders washed 
up exposed from past rainy seasons, holes to be avoided or if 
coo deep and wide, bumped through in low gear. Taxi buses 
taking their right of first way somehow missed hitting the car 
as they aimed for it: Lesego's experienced with these condi- 
tions. There were the remains of vehicle skeletons. A couple 
of stick-limbed and a lumbering fat boy yelled from the game 
they were busy with in one of them. (Can paediatricians 
explain why undernourished children can be either painfully 
thm or «>mehow blown up like empty bags.) Now there was 
^ beginning rather than entrance to the place. Men stood 
ab 7 talk 'ng each other down and an old woman sat on a 
';^.ng case before what might have been a house ^waS ; some- 
T S hfe ~, three walls of the same kind of carclbo^ 
oL7 T* ° n ' ° ne ^kled sheet left ******* 

b a f ;f Ht fl O"l -ver, shoes, pots, some shirts hanging on 
Som' f a Un bath ' a l 3()s ter of a football star. 
^ C: * h ° *~ Tesego gathered h- 
° fsh acks 2 I aWareness brought from behind what was e 
Sives had^u ° USeS - ^thing appeared intact, not as if exp - 

> '^iscriminately but wrecked by individual 
l ° Cal P^Ple hv- Pkce > Naders have simply moved I in on 
T ttled e ^ugh ^ there P-haps years and somehow become 
du ^Ped by t h t ° sessions. Probably gleaned stuff 

T n by th e jobl! SUburba ^ who have too much clutter, or 
haVC br -ug ht wi hV Urned housebreakers-no refugee could 
ltS torn -out whi te \ h,m the °W upright piano lying among 
Spa2a sh "P Which h a that has lost its teeth. A 

atl ch e enterprise of displaying special 
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offers with grinning client posters as in the supermarkets 
gaped on empty shelves and the spilling of loot, trampled, 
apparently not worth taking. Someone was picking over the 
remains of a TV— no electricity here, but television can be run 
on a car battery — the few cars were not more damaged than 
they normally would have been- -windscreens one-eyed with 
patches, autograph dents from daily encounters on that single 
road; the owners must have driven them off to a safer pla 
when violence began brewing potently. 

The Zimbabweans didn't flee, this time, this place, they 
resisted the violence of rejection with violence. The men about 

T ( ' 

ese go indeed must think he's brought someone who'll make 
world hear their story of invasion, so it has to be told in 
a language the white man with him will understand; what's 
vehement must be sent out in English. The voice fired from the 
coming and going babble of the group. — Who is give them 
P a ngas and guns, where they do get, who give them knives 
from butcher shop, who paying those people come to kill us, 
they want this our place. — A woman lifted a wail that drew 
theirs from under the black shawls of her old women compan- 
10 ns. And suddenly a note with the cadence of Afrosoul soared 
somewhere on the low horizons of destruction. Whose voice. 
Sh e's just one of those who' re growing up in this place; an 
inspiration not interruption — Where're our jobs they take. 
There's jobs at the paint factory, the building going on over 
there-there Jeppe Street, the cleaners for the hotel — those 
people they take our jobs, they take any small pay, the bosses 
don't want our wages they must pay us the union says— 

Lesego breaks away with one of the men and signals. —He 
asks us to go with him.— The shrug for the man s privacy. He 
questions him under his breath. 

Too difficult to follow the gist of the isiZulu that follows; 
so without being able to make out the purpose, just be an 
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appendage of Lesego. Seeing more 'on the ground'. Women 
have three-legged pots standing in fires, children are bowl- 
ing, quarrelling over turns with the wheels of a bicycle corpse. 
Another woman, backside assertive, is stirring cement rather 
than food alongside a man patching bricks to close gaps broken 
in a house that had a luxury of a wall instead of corrugated tin 
and cardboard. There's an instinct in human settlement to be 
aligned as if you were in streets btit some shacks are face 
away, at the choice of the individual, from what is the roug 
conformation of a line of occupation; that's the freedom o 
destirution. Lesego calls his greeting to men swinging rhyt i- 
mical hammer blows on what's left of a scrap-metal root an 
they call back cheerful with the acknowledgement. There ^j 
everywhere underfoot— kick aside to get along— * e twlS «* 
Plastic containers of whatever, cigarette stubs, crump 
Publicity handouts, beer cans-only in greater accumulatio 
than what is shed to the gutters of formal living in the city 
H <*e at the shacks there's no municipal service ro pic 
should the parents of kids teach them 
away when their home is made of trash- hey « 

n <* to be allowed to learn self resoect?— Not even that. She 
not there wi.K u- , selr "tespect. . , as j 

she's J. hlm but Often when he's with others i 

sne s presenting hi m, • , , m of himself. Ana 

sometime v. > Wlth unexpected aspects or 

«cued chair, ft T' ahho "sh they're ,n what a« 

boctU. mii b ^ > double cardboard, ,, s 
withdrawn e.„v b "tered shed is or was a sheo , 

^ a tarpaZ "* PtM ««< from whatever s happened to 
veil the corn " " " " <— « Muslim woman hides behmd a 
rat-scatter; and ^ '<>< *. ugliness of life- CM*" 

you'd expect of viol"" * b- S , not much shattered glass 

™lence, because shacks generally don't have- 
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^jndows but there are shard reflections from smashed mirrors, 
«.;ti e ^ Se P eo P^ e car >'t have, it's clear from mirrors seen 
and 1Ve ln wrecked shelters, hung up somehow, men 

women must have their image, to shave and (young 
^rosoul voiced mil i 

nf L , ; 1UclKe U P; have sight of themselves not just as 
ot h«s choose to see them. 

a shackTk St ° PS CVidently come to what he ' s making for. Its 
upto\ 6 ° ther but ir ° n railin g> the kind of screen put 
what wo Id a St ° re ' n a r ^ s ^y street stands propped over 
tUr e hu entrance ' anc ' sorr >e piece of broken furni- 

re galia bf & im ' A & c of the President in leopard-skin 
, anyone from beinj; able to see inside. A woman 

with the facial K 

( as one st ructure recording she was once beautiful 

shak' ^ C e ^ Wyer ls beautiful) interferes with Lesego's man 
g the bars for attention. —They say there's somebody 
very sick rh ' u 

jerks \ S W y ° U mustn>t worr y thc P eo P le — The man 
from a S ^ er to ^ a ck ller off in reproaches. A voice comes 

m in there, questions, and gets an answer in their shared 
^nguage that satisfies identity. A man pregnant with a belly 
th at means his bel r only just holds up his pants below it at 

e Cr ° tch a Ppears round the side of the curtain. He signs to 

Xat° aCh heaVCS the iron screen sideways, it's not flab, 
at elly, at an angle for the arrivals to push in. 
here's a double bed with nobody lying in it. A young 
woman tending a baby among jars, mugs and a head of 
cabbage on the table. Confusion. A shack is a dwelling-place 
al1 P ur pose in one, a motorbike, piled clothing, mobile phone, 
stroller strung with limp toys, a car seat has two neat white 
pillows on it, must double as a bed. 

Lesego was introduced to the man who bore his belly so 
confidently, names, elaborate greeting exchanged. And Lesego 
presents: — Steve, my good friend. — The man might or 
might not have been reassured by what came from a white, 
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cn The young woman 
the traditional handshake— forearm grasp. rern embereo 
with the baby on her hip drew up: and as if no* ^ hef 
—My daughter.— Lesego asked the name as ^ tf 

and touched the baby in salute. — Thiss Steve 
the university together. — 
— Oh great, that's nice. — k een terrible 

What to say. —Are you all right? It must have 
for you.— . v crie d and 



but that ' ron _./ aoC mixed 

ust near 



— They were trying to get in but that ir ° n ~~^ ie y 
tried and there was such fighting in the street t ^ ■ 
up in it and went to another place, a woman we 
us, she was killed.— f c ircumsW nt ' e ' 

Her father is impatient with the platitudes o a ^ whe re 
He swings the belly to a stained blanket han f ^ oU gh for the 
the tin sheet of wall meets the tin roof and lifts it e ^ ^ ^ 
three men to see— a gap there; it's open on a There's 
of whatever, propped to the battered relic of a true & ^ 

l m ' dn stand ing. Lookmg straight at them, , uar d. 
been thrust before they were let in past the storefront^ 

e s a young man and he's wearing one of those ^ 
ST? bakdav - women sell among ^ ^ 

-vers'CTr ° n tity PaVCmentS thlS TL to *** «** 
jawbone lty '~- OVer the ^ ^ ^ 
There i s c i v e exchange 

bet ^en Lesel" int «n»ttently argumentati ^ 

led "0 this confr' maSter of the Shatk a .rcumstance 
tather than a with what has become CltcW* 

veterans of rh V ^ here with them. What are any 
shocked. . . lggle doin 8 about it. (Sitting around . • • 

tums e frotri h ; s r ed m ^ s,ience - Lesego 

e have to get him out of here.— 
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Th 

company stoops back under the cloth of the shed, hidden 
0 ows. The girl looks about with random instinctive 
8 t, taking up this and that, the foresight of what can't 



e Wlt hout anywhere, piece of soap, razor, into a plastic 

alot Underpants and smal1 ^wel, chemist-labelled pill bottle 
n 8 with a leather lumber jacket folded into a carryall she 



em Pnes of baby clothes. 

e d °esn't take off the elaborate headgear that surely will 



QJgk — *■» — — w «» CD — 

from attenti ° n; he 11 be exposed a moment when he comes out 
jom behind the storefront guard to Lesego's car. But no — 
course the thing is what every young black is buying this 
lnter ^ or warmth — shows you're cool, man. 

Th 

ne y°ung man is talkative in the back of the car beside the 
one who led the way to the hideout. In the rear-view mirror 
SCe the ^pknot bobbing with nervous loquacity. He speaks 
English with more confidence than many South African 
brothers although obviously he isn't one of the class of some 
immigrant Zimbabweans, teachers and docrors— reminder 
*at Mugabe started off well, reforming and advancing 
education out of its colonial limits. —I can't follow what s 
got into them, the people around Josiah's place, we were 
good mates, we worked in the same kinds of jobs we could 
get, Nornsa and I, we all parried together I was best man 
a t the wedding of one of her friends— that I have to 
^aid when I'm living with her . . - Some of the orhers 
Somalis with their shops, they think a lor of themselves, 
^noy people, bur most of us in those shacks we give 
other a hand. I couldn't believe Joseph first when he oW-1 
mean even the people next door, round about we dnnk aod 

dance together between our shacks, ™ d f>^£"^ 

r I ah of us 1 Out Out! They minK 
even— now they're after rne\ All ot us. u 

i ns thev 11 be rich in our jods 

if we're thrown out, they kill us, tney 
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like ^ e 

can you believe it, the pay we get? They'll stay P°°r 
are— « e thin king 

But where w ill Lesego take him; Lesego r ^hind, n ° 
lence between our seats. The shacks are c ^ t0 



_ { , jert 

in the silence between our seats. The shacks are trave lled to 

one stones us from the trap of the dirt road to \^ n o^ n 

from />mi 

the highway, no one's recognised an enemy ^ w hite ^ aD 
to them and tried to drag him from the car W er 
was one of his protectors. Leseg 0 d r ° ve ' 

The silence, against the man's monologue ^ af jj n g s0 unds> 
held, with the response of occasional throat- ^ ^ 
syllables to show the victim he was being listen ^ ^ § just 

—Where to take him. Who will.— Lesego in ° 
for that shared silence. a ny whefe ' 

You can't ask the young man if he knows anyone, 
So there's no answer, and that confirms they must ^ p ^ c e, 
ing: where. The Methodist Church asylum the be en 
now, must be overflowing the usual overflow— un eS 
raided for its Zims. t0 the 

Lesego seemed vaguely to be following the W* 

° 7 . first w 



first 
that 



^ — vcLgueiy to ue runuw^^ 
Suburb, maybe considering somewhere else: or 
off the comrade seated beside him without hop' 
will have a solution to offer. _ c0 t£' 

outhouse now, ' wha "ver-she-is, she doesn 



As if in anticitoaHr, r ' couldn t he ' . ot 

like the ,dea " l°r f - m mind ■„ 

the delay -I has to be left for response. D 

us these days t her J? * « ^ the parents are w « 
fix somet hl n g t J*?* * Hed-Jabu-oh maybe Jabu a 

& at least he can become a legal immigrant. - 



ith 
an 



1 
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— Forget it. The Centre acts for people who're being denied 
their Constitutional rights as South Africans. Anyway since 
when does 'xenophobic' ask whether or not you've been let in 
legally? — 

What the purpose is in being there, in a passenger's seat, in 
having been there in the shelter of shacks and the bashed relic 
of a truck door. What any of us is doing. Brought down the 
crowned centuries of colonialism, smashed apartheid. If our 
people could do that? Isn't it possible, real, that the same will 
must be found, is here — somewhere — to take up and get on 
with the job, freedom. Some must have the — crazy — faith to 
Struggle on. Past the Gereformeerde Kerk pool choppy with 
winter wind to the house that will be occupied only until 
November; the outhouse is already empty. The passenger door 
opens just as Lesego switches off the ignition. — I want to go 
in and tell Jabu we've brought someone. Who . . . again? — 
There was a name, mumbled by the authority of the belly. 
Lesego thinks, Albert-somebody. 

Saturday afternoon, Gary Elias and Njabulo in their foot- 
ball shorts and pullovers after the game, sprawled at ease 
while another sports match on television is vociferous blast. 
Concentrated by it they don't hear Gary's father come into 
the house. This generation inured to disturbance, muzak 
the atmosphere, commentary the broadcast chatter in public 
places, registering only the one side of cell-phone intima- 
cies and banalities. Their aural senses are going to be worn 
ragged before beards begin to sprout. (Yes. But didn't you 
have the Beatles going strong while you studied.) Sindi's not 
there — where would she be but absent with her friends on 
a Saturday. Jabu's taking notes from tomes dealt out around 
her — brought home some research from the Centre, concen- 
tration stops her ears against noise. She jumps up in welcome 
and dread. — Was it awful . . . why isn't Lesego coming in. — 
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She gets the signal. Not thac the boys would overhear. In 
the passage he makes for the kitchen but she takes his elbow, 
there's the rhythm of chopping something, Wethu must be 
busy in there. —A mans in the car — he was hidden by the 
family he's been living with in the shacks. He wasn't among 
all the other Zims attacked last week but people know where 
he is and they're after him, now. — 

She's waiting. 

— Lesego doesn't know right away where to put him.— 

Is some suggestion, solution expected from her. 

— Lesego's place isn't possible, full house, the parents 
there. We'll have to take him — 

Her head is still lifted questioning; but not the unexpected. 

—Lesego remembered Wethu's place. I didn't want just 
walk in on you without a word — 

She turns without one, instead her hps, * quick kiss, not 
explained. 

J-esego and tlle man were wek „me. -WotUd 

j» 'ke sotne tea. Or a drink, maybe chat s bettet. m J j> 
J^-our so „ Gary anJ h . s ^ she , sikn «d the spotts 

takes off * ^ r the c^ 

to *.s house " a * ar P m- H» s « s d ° Wn 

-nath'tr.^tosed by Jabu _rm not going to ask 
happened to yon , J • r>n TV • • • the 

P a Pers, hear the r J ' ' S ali been— we see it. On V 
** Z^babwel ° I* ™ But the man: become by Le ego 
P^ple hete ternble-our people, whatever our 

He has a beer a i 
wholesale electticT ^ tel ls his history, the packer at a 
waiter. A dossier, firm ' truck driVC * 

When Lesego sw-, 1 1 C of acceptance. 

the l ast of h P ls beer _ he wasn't offered 
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his usual red wine, it's not a usual gathering- — and gets up to 
leave the other does not attempt to follow; it's understood. 
But to be sure. — You say I can stay here . . . Meantime. — He 
thanks Lesego under Lesego's dismissing protest. 

Jabu appeared with bedding under her arm. — Steve'll show 
where you'll sleep, it's not part of the house but there's a bath- 
room and so on. If you need anything . . . Supper'll be late we 
don't hurry when there's no school next day. — 

In the brief argot of domestic intimacy — -That camp bed, 
when we went with the Dolphins to the Drakensberg — oh 
Gary Elias knows where you put it, Gary? — 

And then as he leads the stranger out to Wethu's chicken- 
house cottage. Shouldn't you slip him some clothes, your 

jeans'll be best, he's smaller than you but you wear them tight 
they won't be much too big . . . that shopping bag all he has 
with him. — 

Gary Elias and Njabulo are rounded up by her to find the 
dismantled camp bed, release its bandy wooden legs in flour- 
ishing style and stretch the canvas its length. Gary Elias is 
roused to a grievance —When can we go camping again, we 
never go any more.— Any more. Not the distracted moment 
for a father to remind him what he's been told, there's another 
wilderness of bush Over There; just as the bush that has been 
his adventure holiday place here is not the Angolan desert, 
bush where his mother and father were in the Struggle. So 
what That the boy, their boy, my boy, knows the bush as 

u a .nrnre that's a small gain— in the better life that 

happy adventure, lm & 

hasn't reached people in the shacks, so chat they need to defend 
with fire and pang* possession of the scraps of the sutvival 
they can't share. 

for which Wethu had been chopping carrots and 
Over supper o ryone listened to stories, accounts of 

celery for the saiaa y 
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first the l° n # 

Zimbabwe. When you are twice displaced . flg y0 ur 

rough trial of escape from conflict and hunger r er h*pS 
country to ruin, then rejection in a brother cou ^^at was 
it's a need of unconscious return to sanity sym T^ere waS 

at home— before. What doesn't exist. Any m °j^ fl ^ fight- 
the dragged-on palaver over independence an j^at's t he l^ el 
ing years, the battle of the Smith imperialists ' p eop le - 

for them freedom fighters learned) against the Rr0 thers 

• u h rhristian & lu . 
But always there was the village with tne ^ uncles'* 1 
school, good teachers, there was the river where citing 

, r u e stlCK-i 1 ^ 

grandfathers taught you to fish, there was u« tieS 

drinKing r 

contest to make men of you, there were tne u ^adc. 
and the very old men who told of fighting h° ns ^ wh j t e 
Before, before. There's the motorbike bought (r ° m f^m— 
farmer with cash saved, two years' work on the cat ^ ^ 
that's another skill along with the variety of ^^^^t this 
expert at culling. And he's explicit, for Gary Elias, on ^ 
means. Wethu ignored him, the Suburb is a ^ a 
friends ftom the working lives of Baba's educated cia * ^ 
lawyer, and Steve, a teacher at a university, are brotig ^ 
house from time to time. Sindi was spending the «g o 
! Sch ™ lf riend, she'd be given the news of the arrival . 
ould get in first, Sunday morning on return from early c 
occ" e ' ^ reSP ° nS1Ve - the man as if taking ■» ^di 
po n'T deSCriMi and -hen he spoke of Mug^, 
Leas o qUeStl ° nS he Her lawyerly habit of ff*** " 

r^CT^r " ™S :S ended 

she acIta^ i i ls matter-of-fact. As tne w 

T a n l: *» *— -need to oUl anyone, !<**• 

bar J-"*. - *. es S ent,a,s of the *W« 

JL in w , Would b " «Pe<*ed » a»ure— was , 

teyser ,n Wethus plate funttlonin P g ho[ water for th e bath. 
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There was a cheerful goodnight exchange, now in isiZulu, she 
chanced apparently rightly that in three years the man would 
have picked up enough of that most widely spoken of many 
languages in his workplace. 

He glances about and picks up the headgear, puts it on his 
head. 

In that place of discarding the happenings of a clay along with 
jeans and underwear. — He said nothing to you about what he 
left behind in the shack. — 
— What d'you mean. — 

— There's a girl with a baby, she suddenly found a photograph 
pushed it at him for the bag, in tears. — 

— Her father' 11 take care of them. Her, the baby. — She 
knows that. He knows that. It's the circumstances of genera- 
tions in KwaZulu, Baba's village and thousands of villages, the 
eternity of colonialism, doesn't matter whose, the recency of its 
apartheid evolution, Bantustans, and its circumstance now in 
freedom. You have to eat. The men go off to the industries, the 
factory farms of chickens, wine, and Baba and magogo are left 
with care of the wives and children conceived when the men 
come home on leave, with money. It's their emigration. She's 
known it; this form, all through her childhood, her compan- 
ions grew up in the absence of fathers. Even though she was by 
chance the exception, her father: the headmaster, in place. 
The present is a consequence of the past. 
Including the newspaper cuttings she found. 

She and he have the same intense conception of horror at 
the degradation to violence people have descended against 
Zimbabweans. She, he — poverty is what it's about, again and 
again, reality that's avoided under the useful 'xenophobia'. If 
they didn't share this as they do within them their lives in 
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• love with one another 
the Struggle, their ultimate relation in 

wouldn't remain intact. to them r ight 

He sees now with this disaster come in ^ ^ ^ ^ 
in the Suburb, enclave of human variety w 

| that Stie 

colour, gender are simply communal, < , known and 
, . , -11 rhpv ifcrf* — 1 j 

tral surety he hasn t, never will, i ney ne ver experienced, 

know how to survive what his antecedents 

The end product of colonial masters in 
redeemed himself in Umkhonto. ^ £ LirG pe, that 

If he'd been born a generation earlier a terna l grand- 
capillary thread of Jewish blood from--- a brother kind 
morher was ir — could have resulted ror ni surV ive escape 

of ancesrral surery, known and knowing how 
extinction, Holocaust. iC j s going 

All this crowds, remote, out of mind, W everyW here, 
happen is happening in the present to everyone ■ ^ 
the whole planet. Nature's holocaust coming wi 
of pollution. And the result of this human se - phenom . 
or— some scientists/philosophers say, a recurn t0 
enon over the existence of planet Earth— chXB* 
destroy the resources of life. 

The man i» Wethu's clucken-coop cottage is also of course a ward 
o Suburb co mrades __ some an J ef againsc the inevi^e s 

t:? i0n the -P- of xenophobia his 
among them. At W r -v. u i • ,f rharity can be reuev 
u • c the humiliation or cnarn-y 

Sis -=3ST-Siit5t! «- t:t' 

her staff there could be resentment at a Zimbabwean being 
S 52 ^ * ^ out of work. The 

wlr w, " ; ■ aSSUHn8 him he welcome to swim but brrr 
water was stdl too early spring cold> ^ if he WOLll d be willing 




to help with the clean-out of the pool they did at this time of year, 
and he was enabled to earn something from joining this task with 
them. Isa had put off the need to have two shabby rooms painted 
and here was the opportunity of employing someone to do it. No 
one wanted shelter to be a handout; though when Jabu passed 
Albert a clip of banknotes in concern of needs of the baby whose 
photograph he had among his few essentials, he took the money 
with a curt thank you of something owed. Wethu did not object 
to his occupying, for the time being, her cottage, while keep- 
ing him aware that this was by her permission; although — that 
night — she hadn't been asked by Jabu. She took for granted he'd 
take his evening meal with him from the kitchen to his borrowed 
quarters although he had his mealie-meal, bread and tea with her 
in that kitchen when the family had gone to work and school; but 
Jabu made the statement of laying a sixth place at table while she 
and Wethu prepared dinner. 

How long would he, could he stay. 
November. 

The man had some unexplained inner assurance — couldn't be 
questioned about? Things would settle down in the shacks, he 
who had been living there with the people, three years, a South 
African woman and a child his compact with a life just as theirs 
(he determinedly would nod in agreement with whatever his own 
assurance was) he would go back. Soon. It will be all right. Soon. 

Every week there's another collection of shacks crowding 
to be a settlement, identified popularly if on no map, by the 
name of a Struggle hero and taking up another kind of struggle 
against people from over frontiers. In some areas the problem 
was solved by Better Life development as an industrial zone or 
country club, then it's everyone out. 

Soon. November. There'll be no Wethu cottage. The new 
owners will move in. — They didn't buy a Zimbabwean 
bonsella with the price. — 
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Confronting Jabu and himself. This kind of to^ ^ on? 

The Mkizes, no. Jake and Isa . . . take him ^ w0f ds 

She's looking at discovery: —The Dolphins.— 
don't have a questioning lilt. less dem<i n< -'' 

But how does she know these things; he has nothir f J ween when 
ing to offer — for the meantime, which is any tirn ^ _^ ^ sna ck, 
the man thinks he can go back to his wife and chi <- 1 
and when there'll be a Zimbabwe fit to return to. ^ ^ 

Only Dolphins Donnie and Brian are at home, m 
the newspapers and their glasses of good Cape i ^ Brian 

a pinecone fire for the beauty of it, winter's nearly ° . e0 

c has feasteu 
is a telecommunications expert who orten n^ ^ c heir 

his other expertise, his jambalaya since they movec 
welcome in the Suburb. hr£)W out 

—No problem! There's only junk we should C tud j 0 , 
anyway since Marc's got himself a wifey, it used to be or 
he called it, but you know he's never painted, no ^ 
Sekoto, always wrote plays there, he's said he'd co0ie life 
back there in peace— whatever that tells the tale aD 
with Claire— we'll just need a bed, if you have a s P are "T rds , 

They will have everything to spare of beds, tables, cup 
chairs, freezer, TV- no , t £ ^ Ilving „ roo m widescreen J 

mi^nr i£h W ethu should have, 

to KwaZuI, So on P ° rt " 

When that ti me mmk& tf , , neec]s it, d* 

Dolphins will sh^lt- i meantime sum r c j, t y 

PavLnts. w* che topknot 

™««.»„: £2 7 r /gh0UlS0fthe °' dG iTvtven 
have a black man t ' h />J ta Go ' ls honse-now ^ ' f or 
other, when See" ^ ^ *.nk,„ g this, httnse^ 
to the streets m the Z ™babwean will not be cast 
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Autumn of parties, in summer. An ending. 
The children are possessed by TV-Land, somewhere. 
He and she are on the stoep, that's what the terrace was called 
when the house was built in the forties, as the Dolphins' pool- 
house was the Gereformeerde Kerk before there came about 
a comrade takeover. Eyelids of light open upon the Suburb 
from houses on another hill, the conversation is that of cicadas 
rubbing legs together. But watchface glanced at in half-dark — 
they're expected for another of the unacknowledged farewells. 
At Jake's now. 

They're tardy. The comrades, Blessing and Peter, the 
Dolphins with their sexual renegade Marc and his honorary 
Dolphin woman — the comrades have been drinking before 
the arrival. Jake's trying out one of the new vintages from 
an old well-known vineyard taken over by German (or are 
they Chinese) entrepreneurs with the precaution of one of the 
new black capitalists drawn in as a partner. — Why should 
whites own the wine resources as they do the mines — and 
there're high voices in the ANC Youth none of the prosper- 
ous white oldsters are hearing yet — toyi-toying, calling for 
gold, diamonds, platinum industry to be nationalised. — Jake 
is even more loquacious than usual rather than drunk on this 
experimental Pinotage, unstoppable, uninterruptable (if there 
isn't such a word there ought to be). 

He and she — they sit on an unsteady swing couch. Hand 
within hand while these are not touching, not held. 

— ANC'll have to dig the wax out of ears before the elec- 
tions come in 2014, that squalling prodigy Malema rallied 
his generation Brothers to vote first time Zuma Zuma Zuma, 
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, fhev 'H dance with 
Zuma'd better start worrying whether n * ^ U { t ing 
him all the way knee-high next time. Isn t ^ Qne 
his to lead the dance himself? If not this " m V^ & pr om^ ed 
day. Soon. The rive hundred thousand jobs a q eleC tion 
as President? So where are they? The multl ' m ! he spen t on a 
victory celebration. The four hundred thousanc ■ nioe teen 
birthday bash for his daughter, and what about ^ bift h- 
or so other offspring and by-blows, will they a have 
day bashes at our tax expense? How many houS tn ose 
been built for three-generation families SlU oU jd g° U P 
abandoned downtown buildings, how many r °° , pissed out 
from the bill for French champagne gone down 
by 

government ministers — That s 
— There've been about two million houses. ^ y but 
nothing . . . — Peter is talking over Jake not c e ci(CO &- 
dismissively as if compensating for some congem 
stance Jake himself— comrade— cannot be the 
lucky one I have a house (spread hand waves to enj-O . ion> 
Suburb) I've got not just a job— it's what we call a ^ 
my wife has a business of her own, yes. But I-— blac , 
the beggar and big boss— I can walk where I Uk* ^° ifl atl y 
7 Countr y> live in any pl ace , city, get on any bus com 
door send my kl ds to any school. That's not nothing- ^ 

am C ° But fere's no 

stalling ^^^^.^-te cannot experience. Bu 

telecom ~~ lkes ' the y' re the employer these 

telecommun.cations, transport electricity every P^ llC 

ant from dustmen . , electricity, c wicn 

blackouts and no ^ ^ "u s as fall' 

*■» marcher ^"^n and 

that. And NOwJl 1UarterS ° f thlS ^ ul the 
ones it's conn., my> who can blame them, t 

ones its counted upon to do the head-bashin« on workers if* 
comes to that. The armv v , Dasmn ^ ° , o nuC h 

fmy - Ye sterday didn't you see, the Soutn 
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African National Defence Force, three thousand rampaging 
under their banner at the Union Buildings, that's boss govern- 
ment itself. Those supposed to protect us are the lowest paid 
government employees — 

Blessing laughs out — So that's the place to go! When 
there's a strike I'm without my two cooks, although they share 
our profits, they want to show solidarity with other workers, 
their husbands from the municipality, one son with a bus 
company . . . — 

— Since when do they have a union ? — Eric of the Dolphin 
pool was in the apartheid army, remembers what doesn't change 
with any regime. — Soldiers never have the right to strike. 
Jesus! Haven't you heard call-in programmes, people saying 
the guys should be thrown out of the army in disgrace. Who 
cares if our 'military force' earns peanuts while we can send 
them off to earn us kudos, Congo and anywhere UN organi- 
sations are trying to prop up peace against oppressors — who 
those are and aren't — 

— Who's for peace — 

— Who's doing the oppressing — 

— ESCOM's strike's suspended anyway, going to be 'allowed 
negotiations' of the sticky issue, housing allowance — so we 
don't risk rolling blackouts — for the time being, maybe. — 

— What we ought to be worrying about is the mines, my 
man, platinum, the output's about three thousand ounces a 
day, that's worth fifty-eight million to the economy . . . — 

— Wage settlement agreed today, strike continues tomorrow, 
tomorrow, all the tomorrows . . . — 

— Tomorrow, tomorrow, Zuma's connection with the arms 
deal's gone away, e-eh — never brought to his day in court. — 

— Three thousand ounces . . . The mining industry's going 
to cut production, labour, avoid paying nearly fifty times more 
to its compensation fund for miners who've contracted silicosis 
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, rent- went no»- 
TB over years. Some of" them never saw a • 
die. The owners got away with slow murder ""^^ exp eft 
And after. Now, it's part of our transformation. " tation if 
some compensation could close their record on e ^ 

they paid up. Even if you can't give men their " n aR ^S- 
. , . , . :„, rt -ho chest otaii 
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drumming fingers are against cnc u« c0 V® ttm 
Hear me! Our free country at peace, we sell arm ^ we< peals 
with human rights records like Libya, Iran, Zim Righ c ' 
'allegedly' approved by our National Arms o 
Jabu? You've got it all in the Centre's files for sUfe / e is too 
(Cuttings come upon, dusting.) — The globa vi ^ably 
involved in arms trafficking to make laws against it. j ie '- 
no one hears Jabu; Jake is the voice from the m ^ ^ 

thrusting a new bottle of wine round at each glass, P^^j^, 
must imbibe from him in unspoken farewell toast. 
— Where are we. For once when he's not in a tantrUrn ^ n a ccU" 
blames the old race of government ministers: whites. 
sation. But it's a race whose characteristics have been 
smartly by apt blacks in their ministry seats. — c hey' fe 

At least women're recognised even though 
white— Gill Marcus Reserve Bank Governor, Barbara 
Public Enterprises— and she's a Struggle veteran.— ? 

—Are these powers given to display the regi^' 5 * 
revenge, ln reverse for traditional white condescension t 
Afncan-black-wasn't capable of directing such p«**«*' 
Or is it to woo the white voter for next time, 20X4?- 

-Marc no prizes-but who is it who defends the 'in^ 

appointees white, Indian tr>„ i . , , i -j The SA^ F 

r ^ ' ian ' to °-pale-to-be-black.^ The o 

Communists say while thev'r^ ™ i . vhauvinJS- 

riV' i u- i Lue yre opposed to ugly chauv 

tic attitudes which ner^i^t- ;^ * ir mW 

AfriV . . . Persist ln s °nie pl aC e S? a country's narrow 

Atncan chauvinism simnlv rei-»r^ . , n kt its 

piy reproduces what does he call it, 

counterpart. — Jake is lifting rhi« ~u i i- **,ine 

, „ ^ ^ tnis Phenomenon with his wine 

glass. — But our Zuma he onno^ r j- u ,,1 of 

u PPoses Lindiswe Sisulu, head en 
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our ANC's Social Transformation Unit, over her proposal to 
debate this kind of — symbol is it? — of race transformation. 
We pride ourselves on being a multiracial organisation, she 
says, and Zuma comes with 'the debate will take the country 
backwards'. — 

Ragged chorus — Don't let's talk about race It'll go 

away — Isa fondly removes from Jabu the burden of the glass 
of wine she's not drinking. 

Jabu and Steve are an example of those for whom it has all 
gone away. Away. 

— Where's Albert? — Dolphin Eric notices — no, Albert 
isn't here, these days he's present at any gatherings on the 
Reed family terrace but perhaps he knows he'd still be a 
stranger on the terraces of others although soon to be part 
of the Dolphin household; how he'll fit in with a way of life 
not only his refugee status but a gender one he's going to find 
unfamiliar . . . cleaning a pool was sharing a job not the inti- 
macies of everyday. 

— His wife was to come and be with him today. — Jabu's 
locks shaking from the pinnacle of her fine head. — There's no 
response from the cell phone, he doesn't know what's happen- 
ing with this new violence. Trouble. As far as Steve and I can 
find out, its not in that place yet. But we had to stop him 
from going back there to see — if he hasn't gone away after we 
left— 

— Who knows how many Zims are in South Africa. Three 
million the government said — three years ago? What's that 
new count, the other day? — Peter expects Jabu to be the most 
accurate with the figure. 

Her way of running finger and thumb down an earlobe to 
the earring. — Nine-point-eight-four million. Twenty per 
cent of our population. Unlikely ? Other officials' and business 
organisations' count is meant to be reassuringly lower. — 
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— You know what one sane man among us says and 
nobody wants to listen. — Jake is standing as if before not 
just the Suburb: the city, the country. — 'It's time to accept 
that migrants have been the lifeblood of this city since it 
was founded'. That's the black mayor of Johannesburg — 
Lifeblood of the country. The tribes who came down from the 
north of Africa to conquer the San and the Khoi Khoi, the 
Dutch and the English, Scots Irish landing from ships.-— Hes 

■ 

propounding. Will he get to the Jews who came from Latvian 
shtetl, made African, eish, at last, a descendant of the colonial- 
ist Christian father and the Jewish great-grandmother while 
another descendant brother, Jonathan, turns from the man on 
the cross back to the scroll in the synagogue. 

Blessing as one who provides, no matter what, the comfort 
of good cooking has her confident interruption of Jake 
—We've got the World Cup next year, already such a thrill 
• • • the sradiums going up, people— 

—Buying the logo T-shirts made by slave labour in China, 
dirt cheap compared with those made by our garment work- 
ers who're underpaid-on strike . . . People need bread and 
-reuses, this binge is the big circus that's going to take bread 
ott the mind of our population that's supposed to exist on two 

dollars a day- why anyway ^ ^ ^ ^ that currency 

manv mm u ^ ywhere. Tell me? And for how 

the IT ^ ^ * handout to the unemployed, 

the £ fi ' COr ; UPtl ° n — " s -t only the fat cats finagling 
pronts or tenders i i i «rrp 

pcmions, gtan^fed' SmM who pay our o 

granrs for t he mselv « s" ' 7"" they haVt the ' r ' 

D, y M bearm? Their W ft r ' ty ' mt doseS T " ' 

hundred millj £™ *• P~ ha S been more rhan a 

Strirfiii* in ToW c I year and just so far this one!— 
Stricture ,n Jakes face. Fury. -UBUNTTJ. One of the African 
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words everyone, all of us, any colour, we know — we know it 
means something like we are all each other — shouting — Say 
it! Say it! Say it for what it is. Turned out to be! What we've 
produced! What we're producing! Corruption's our culture. 
The Spirit of The Nation. UBUUNTU UBUNTU U LJ 

They sit alone together, in this company of comrades. 
— UBUNTU UBUN-TU UBUNTU-U U U— 
Suddenly — facing this comrade Steve: 

Jake's gut, stomach, lungs, sucked back to the spine under 
his Mandela shirt, spews, — You lucky bastard — you're out of 
it — 

The moment holding a life. 
— I'm not going. — 
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'Nad ine Gordimer has earned a place among the 
few novelists who really matter 7 Observer 

Nad ine Gordimer is one of our most adventurous contemporary 
writers. With each new work, she attacks - with a clear-eyed lack of 
sentimentality, and an understanding of the darkest depths of the human 
soul - the inextricable link between personal life and political, communal 
history. The exploration of this theme in each new work, not only in her 
homeland South Africa, but the twenty-first century world, is evidence 
of her literary genius: in the sharpness of her psychological insights, 
the stark beauty of her language, the complexity of her characters 
and the difficult choices with which they are faced. 

In No Time Like the Present, Gordimer brings the reader into the lives of 
Steven Reed and Jabulile Gumede, a 'mixed' couple, both of whom have 
been combatants in the struggle for freedom against apartheid. Once 
clandestine lovers under racist law forbidding sexual relations between 
white and black, they are now in the new South Africa. The place and 

time where freedom - the 'better life for all' that was fought for and 
promised - is being created but also challenged by political and racial 
tens.ons worldwide, while the hangover of moral ambiguities and the 
vast and growing gap between affluence and mass poverty continue to 
haunt the present. No freedom from personal involvement in these or in 

the personal intimacy of love. 

InNotTVl C ° nte D m ? orar y' but Gordimer's treatment is timeless. 
No T.me Uke the Present, she shows herself once again a master 
novehst, at the height of her prodigious powers. 

'Gordimer's charactpr* nr^ • ■ 
of greats, s tr e S s, whent ,™ ~ 1 5 '° ** A 
by shaking r9a | i)ies , , ha , Go d ? L d '™ ° r * ^ ^ 
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